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to lay at Your 5 8 | 
countrymen; and ciſtinnguiſhed ftlemſelves in that great 
that gobodneſt of natur Which & the greateſt bf es, Atid Is U 
the Chriſtian religion more than by any other law, ſect, or opinion, ©] 
the ſeed of the Rc formation, which prurig up undet the care of Your Nhoeſtors, 
0000/0 "Your Rojal Hiphneh Fs Bee 15 
happily allied. Indeed; happy . it for mankinid, that Heabeti lent theft fü 
tinces to defeat: the cauſes of fupeiſtition, reviye leutning, "and effablifhi H 
Pentyrlddeheaniby them that men gave way to the natufzl exturfor of thought, 


efs,'*? t al 
Europe o has admiredthegreat" ad heroie Virtües of'RxWss 4 0 Pi flcf 
duke of / Saxe-Gothay: dei of Hour Met. berene bee od. TeAt- aids 
father to Vor Ropal- Highneſs. Aaddgikl [84041 100 (1731 78117 | —_— 
+» Thaviekcellent: prince was the"$1oty 6f Gerth): 4 ie beglaütng of "ihe 
laſt: century when he fend the great Work- Ef the Refortiiat c 
been: eftdbliſhed by three lectore this anceſtörb, endangered by 
power af the Auſtriam family. The emperòr Ferdinand“ II. intendet do in 
the Proteſtants, and make himſelf abſolite In Germany. GU Adolphus 
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dtan- angels of the Proteſtant religion. They defeated Tilly, at the famous 


battle of Leipſic, in 


and. chef following year they engaged We 


at Lutzen, in Ghich fin bande the Great Guſtavus loſt his life; but duke 


Erneſt, and duke Bernard his brother tenewed the fight, and obtained a glo- 
rious victory over the Imperialiſts. His highneſs embraced the peace made at 


Prague in 1634, which was confirmed at Oſnabrug in 1648, whereby the 
1 Auſtrian power was limited, and the Proteſtant religion ſecured. Duke Erneſts 
then made a farther reformation in the churches throughout his own domi 
nions, by publiſhing many wiſe conſtitutions and catecheſtical inſtructionss;, i 
Which! {& 41 ſtriking] aÞþle) th the _ Proteſtant- princes. He ordered © + 4 
VCC „ Latin." x 
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with a view of entering into Abyſſinia, where religion is a mixture of Judaiſm 


Rome. He projected a wiſe plan for the improvement © 
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German ſe leſi fe qoring fabul 
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many 12 of learning, and was bi Mecenas of his age. — and 
_ are indebted to this prince for the Weimar-Biblez which is a tranſla- 


Seri with notes compoſe as many; Able Piste ſtatt 
00 New =" Tu AL that fotle 


of the 
188 as ther are books n the Old 
ory of Lutheraniſm, wrote by his chancellor Lewis de Seckendorf. His, 


highneſs extended his views to the moſt diſtant regions of the earth for the 4 
ropa tion 1 the, { gb Cpl ion. He ſent enyoys to the Great Duke of 
ee der 3s ityL af oi 17 les? of Chriftifns : Ae tor- 

reſpond with the Patriarch of Conſtantinople about that important matter: 

and he ſent Wanſleb to make an enquiry of the ſtate of Chriſtianity in Egypr, 


and Chriſtianity, and whoſe emperor had been viſited b  $, the miſſionaries of 
the Reformation, by 

propoſing to conſtitute a college of learned Proteſtants of all nations, to pre- 
vent religious diſputes, and oppoſe their enemies, who were united under one 
Pontiff. The kings of Sweden and Denmark, with ſeveral other 7 1 appr yed 
pie ede 


the deſign ; but it was not carried into execution. His higlneis 
540 the e e of the German empire, bella 01 
N worthy: of being called 4 RRR Ab. 
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oops. of+ your Brother: are! now fighting 
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he -- Aux great legillatsr of che Jews laid it down as neceflary before all thinge that 
I  -whigever; wodld lead his -own. life well, or preſcribe TRE for regulating . 6 he 
of. others, ſhould in the 2 conſider the nature of the divinity,” contem- 
plate his works, and endeavour. to imitate, as far as he is able, that beſt example in all 
Ree. oro ont fo ann, mond 25! f 1 | Ui. 2359 NaAGR een d 
"7All-raligion.i either naturah or revealed. Natural religion | confiſts in the belief 
of a God, and in à chearful obedience to thoſe laws which he hath imprinted upon out 
nature. Revealed religion is — to revive and improve the natural nations which we 
have of God; and all our reaſonings about divine revelation are neceſfarily gathered by our 
natural notions of religion. The Chriſtian religion has all the marks of extreme juſtice and 
ofit; but none more: apparent than the exact commendation of obedience due to magiſtrates. 
Rees: the birth of -Jzs Us CHAN Is r, all the world, except the Jews, lay in the groſſeſt 
ignorance as to divine things: but the Jews imagined themſelves the only favourites of 
od, and deſpiſed all mankind ;- whereas Chriſtianity teaches univerfal betievotence, and that 
God is no reſpector of this or that nation. The burthenſome and expenſive ceremonies 
of Judaiſm diſguſted the neighbouring nations: but, notwithſtanding the public exerciſe of 
religion cannot be without ſome ceremonies, the Goſpel has inſiſted upon none as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to falvatian. All things e be believed and practiſed by all Chriſa 
tians are clearly and plaihly declared in the Goſpel; all che doctrines 'Whereof are now 
contained in the Holy Seriptures, in which all things feceſſary to faith, and a good life, 
are ſo. plainly delivered, that any ſober and inquiſitive perſon may learn them from thence; 
and the meaneſt 'capatity, by the help and direction of their guides and teachers, may be 
inſtructed in them. Fhis is not only N 0 Proteſtants, but the expreſs and con- 
ſtant doctrine of tlie ancient fuathers of the church, whatever the church of Rome, for 
the maintaining of her uſurped authority over the conſciences of men, pretends to the con- 
trary: and if this were not ſo, thut men are able to diſcern and tar pg are the 
doctrines of the 5 and what is contrary to them, the doctrine of the "Goſpel was 
in vain pteached, e Holy Scriptures, containing that doctrine; were wititten to no pur- 
| Co 1 | 9T29 VN: SIGN eie 1 40 \( tz Of! 9 44 ' 4 87% | | Ir 
P The doctrine of the Goſpel was. delivered by the Apoſtles; whom dur Lord and Saviour 
commiſſioned to preach it to all nations. The Apoſtles declared, that the death of 'Chriſt 1 | 
put an end to the Jewifh diſpenſation, ' there was now no lofiger obligation upon Chriſtia 3 
to obſetve the law of Moſes. What | we-call.'the Goſpel, is that doctrine which Chrift g 
commanded the Apoſtles to preach and publiſh to the world: and if the Apoſtles had nb | 
authority to add any thing to the Goſpel, much leſs can any other pretend to it; ſince 
they have neither ſo immediate a commiſſion, nor ſuch a miraculous power to give teſti- | 
mony to them, that they are frachers come from God. A ap i 
_ . Chriſtianity was attacked in its infancy with the perſecution of the Heathen 'emperors; .. 
Nero and Domitian. Trajan and Adrian permitted thoſe perſecutions to be continued in 4 
ſeveral provinces : but Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius favoured the Chriſtians, who were 4 
again perſecuted under Decius and Valerian, and | aigreat number of illuſtrious Heroes getie- I 
particularly St. Ignatius biſhop ef Antioch in 107, St. Po- 1 
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rouſly ſuffered for their religion 


| _ Theſe bloody perſecutions happened in the three firſt centurſes of the church; but Chriſ- "3 
tianity made a ſurprizing ptogteis in that time, and it was ſaid the blood ef the mattyrs 
was the ſeed which produced an abundant harveſt of new Chriſtians. In the firſt” century 
there were churches eſtabliſhed in all the ptovinces df Maly, Bgypt, the Eaſt, and Africa: 4 
In the ſecond there were ſome in Aſia 2d Gaul: and in the third mofe than one half 1 

of the Roman empire became Chriſtians. There were many churfchfes in all the cities, 2 

which were governed by biſhops, - prieſts, and Heacons: all theſe chürches were linked 2 
together in the fame communion; but the biſhops of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Je- 2 
ruſalem, were moſt reſpected. In 303, Dioclefan began the tenth aid greateſt Perſecution „ 
of all, which continued till the reign of Conſtantine in 313, whenhe embraced Chiiſtianity; and 
made it flouriſhi through the whole empire. The hiſtoryſof his Baptiſm at Rome by popeldyl- 
veſter is a meer fable; for he was born in Britain, and wus not baptized till he Hay on 
his death-bed in 337. Conſtantine tranſlated the ſeat f che empire fromm Rome to 
zantium, à city in Thrace, near anciem Troy, which Was what Auguſtus intended. By 

this means the empire was divided into che Eaſtern ànd tie Weſtern, Which iade the Whele 
Roman ſtrength decay. However, it was by Conſtantine, that tlie church ef God triuinphed 

not only over the warſhip of idols, and barbareus Perſecutions, büt alſo Ver hereſſes. 
Every age produced a number of greut men, Who Were Mluſtrious dither för their learn- 
ing, or their ſanctity. As Rome was the metropolis of the empire, it is eaſy to conceive 
* | *"thas 
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Wat its biſhods ſhould be greatly expoſed to the crutfties which the Chriſtian church 

ſuffered during the three centuries, Of thirty-two biſhops who had filled that ſee; 

St. Euſebius, its poſſeſſor in 312, when the edi of Conſtantine for ſtopping the perſeeu- 

tions. of the Chriſtians was publiſhed, and St, Zephirin, were the only two that eſcaped 

being ſacrifices to the rage of Heatheniſm. That emperor had been a ſevere enemy to 
1 the church before his converſion, and after he thought he could never be too much its 
1 defender. From that time, he conſtantly followed the advice: of the biſhop of Rome; and 
l employed his authority on all occaſions to procure them reſpec J. 

As it was ſome time before the emperors embraced Chriſtianity, biſhops and other ec- 
cleſiaſtics had taken care to increaſe the power which the circumſtances of the time had made | 
it neceſſary to lodge in them; and, inſtead of taking this away, Conſtantine and his ſucceflors | 
found it neceſſary, for their own ſecurity, to keep fair with the clergy, becauſe they were 
held in veneration by: the people, who were then generally begome Chriſtians, 

The churches were animated by a republican ſpirit; and thoſe ſecret aſſemblies, | 
which from their caves and receſſes braved the authority of the Roman emperots, formed 
by degrees a ſtate within a ſtate. It was in reality a concealed republic within the empire. 
Conſtantine drew it from its retreat under ground, to place it on a lxvel with the throne : 
but, in a ſhort time, the authority attached to the great ſees, was found to run counter 
to that popular ſpirit which had till then animated all the aſſemblies of Chriſtianss. 

The matters of faith, and all things which concerned the government of the church, 
were left to the deciſion of an aſſembly compoſed only of clergymen. This neglect, or want 
of power, in the firſt Chriſtian ** to exerciſe: that right, which is inherent in every 
Chriſtian prince, of convening and preſiding in general councils, | gave the clergy an op- 
portunity of excluding them entirely from meddling in church affairs. 
As no biſhops had ſuffered ſo much in the three firſt centuries from the Heathens, as 
thoſe of Rome, none, in return, were ſo much conſultad, or received ſo many favours 
from the emperors, after their converſion. It is likely, that Rome was fixed upon för the 

. papal refidence, becauſe it Was the | metropolis of the Roman empire, and the place where 
Chriſtianity firſt ſpread itſelf. The pretence of its being becauſe St. Peter's chair is there, 
will appear frivolous to ſuch as know, that when Conſtantinople became the ſeat of em- 
pire, and had eclipſed Old Rome, its biſhops, claimed precedency of the biſhops of Rome. 

The primitive ſtate of the church of Rome was ſincere and pure, and was counted 
worthily the mother of other churches. , Then, ſays archbiſhop/ Cranmer in his appeal 
« from the pope, by the examples of the — of Rome, riches were deſpiſed, worldly 
on lory and pomp were trodden under foot, 2 res and riot nothing regarded. Then this 
40 Fail and uncertain life was laughed to ſcorn, whilſt, through the example of Romiſh 

t martyrs, men did every where preſs forward to the life to come. But afterward, when 

r the ungraciouſneſs of damnable ambition, i! never; ſatisfied avarice, and the horrible enor- 
« mity of vices had comppted and taken ;the;ſee!\of Rome, there followed every where 
« almoſt the deformities of all churches, growing out ef kind into the manners of the 
« church their mother, leaving their former innocency and purity, and flipping into foul 
« and heinous uſages.” 118 ind r een Wan K f ib Of Int 
As Chriſtianity _ itſelf, the | biſhops of new. ereftediiſees frequently oonſulted the Ro- 
man church, whoſe explications of canons and cuſtoms were generally approved. Thie bi- 
ſhops, who had a power over the inferior clergy, were ſubordinate: to the biſhop of the 
capital in any province. Theſe were at. firſt: called metropolitans: but, about the end bf 
the eighth century, they took the name of archbiſhops; and thoſe cf Rome, Conſtanti- 
nople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeruſalem, were diſtinguiſhed by the hame of Patriarchs. 
The ' biſhops of Rome aimed at univerſal power, and the emperor Phocas gave the pre- 
eminence to Boniface III. who. took the title of œc“⏑,j]¼rnical biſhopii but this implied no 
more than bare precedency, and the other Patriarchs were far i acknowledging his 

juriſdiction. The biſhops of Rome, having by degrees raiſed| themſelves aller: tan dition 
at laſt arrogated to | themſelves the right of preſiding an general »councils;z-of deter 
mining as to all matters of faith and diſcipline; and aſſumed the ſupremeijuriſdiction 
through all Chriſtendom. This ſpiritual power was firſt built on abuſes of the praktices 
of the primitive Chriſtians; how it has been perverted, oven to the 'excommunicating and 
däepoſing crowned heads; to the ahſolving ſubjects from allegiance 3, and to the ſtirring them 
up to fly In the faces of their lawful ſoveteigus; no ons; that is in the, leaſt acqudinted 
with biſtory, can be ignorant. Ia the Baſtern empire, it wat quite ↄtherwiſe; the clergy 
were kept under a proper ſubjection to the emperors; nor had the biſhop of :Conſtann< 
nople any juriſdiction out of his own dioceſ ..... „ 21 
t. Anthony” was. the firſt, inftitutor. of the monaſtic. life-in ie heßinning ef che fourth 


century, in which the fathers / Cyril, Baſil, Gregory, and Ambroſe fſouriſtedi the church 
diſcipline was brought to great perfection, and Ceremonies were carried to the higheſt: point 
of their ſplendor, Kite deer, Jerom, and; Auguſiin adamed-che-ifily coinury' bulr cm 
that time the divines, began to debate aboutuſcleG: queſtions, to explain the - myſteries by 
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the rules of logic, and to diſpute with warmth about matters of finial conſequence. Id- 
the eighth century, there was much” ignorance and licentiouſneſs ambng the biſhops and 
clergy: the popes. became powerful temporal lords, by the donations of princes; and the 
form of the ſtate of the church, conſiſting of archbiſhops, biſhops, cahons, and curates, 
was eſtabliſhed in a manner pretty near to that which is now to be ſeen among the Ro- 


Charlemagn re-united the Weſtern empire in 800; and reſtored religion; He put the 
pe into the eſſion of all the Exarcate, the dutchy of Rome, and ſorhe other 


tes: but ſome hiſtorians were of opinion, that the revenue only was given for the ſup- 
port of thE church; and that the ſovereignty and protectorſhip were reſerved to the crown 
of France. | 
The eighth general council was held at Conſtantinople in 869: but it was fo far from 
putting an end to all the differences between the Eaſtern and Weſtern churches, that the 
Greek church ſoon after ſeparated from the Latin. The popes made freſh attempts upon 
the rights of biſhops and metropolitans ; and would have drawn to themſelves the trying 
of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 5 N eee 

The tenth century is remarkable for being more degenerate than the former: but the 
ſtudy of religion was more cultivated in the next, when the Sacramentarians appeared, and 
ſcholaſtic theology had its riſe. Gregory VII. was elected pope in 1073. His prede- 
ceſſors had for two hundred years been meddling in the affairs of princes ; but this pope 
was the firſt that went ſo far as to depoſe kings. Having firſt openly avowed, that, as 
pope, he had an inherent and abſolute power over all ſovereigns, he took it upon him to 
cite the emperor Henry IV. to appear, and anſwer for his conduct at Rome. Henry deſ- 
piſed thoſe citations, for which he was excommunicated by Gregory, who threatened the 
ſame to Philip I. of France, and iſſued his fulminations againſt moſt of the princes of Europe. 
He governed all the Weſtern churches with an abſolute authority; and did all that was 
in his power to get himſelf made the ſovereign monarch of the univerſe. | 
The dictatus papz, which contains twenty-ſeven propoſitions in behalf of the higheſt 
pretenſions of the court of Rome, was wrote by this Pape The 2 writers confeſs 
they are aſhamed of thoſe propoſitions, and particularly the twenty-third, which declares, 
« that the Roman pontiff, being canonically ordained, becomes undoubtedl 


| 1 holy by the 
tc. merits of St. Peter. His ſucceſſots in the twelfth century, eſtabliſhed their ſavereignty 


in Rome, and their independence upon the emperor : they aſſumed the right of giving the 
Imperial crown, and extended their ſpiritual authority without oppoſition. Their power 
continued to increaſe in the two following centuries, and Boniface VIII. had the fame 
ambition as Gregory VII. He publiſhed a bull, by which he forbid all princes to exact 
any thing out of eccleſiaſtical revenues: but Philip the Firſt, king of France, drew up a 
manifeſto, againſt this bull; and proteſted, that in temporals he had no ſuperior, his 
pope, in 1300, publiſhed a Jubilee, whereby he granted plenary indulgences to all who 
ſhould viſit the church of St; Peter and St. Paul at Rome; and ordained the fame ſhould 
be obſerved every century. The opening of this Jubilee brought vaſt numbers of 
people to Rome: and Bonifate, to ſhew his ſovereign authority in temporals and ſpirituals, 
appeared in the ceremonies ſometimes in his Pontificals, and at others in an Imperial dreſs, 
with this motto Ecce duo Gladii. Clement V. altered this Jubilee to every fiftieth year: 
and Boniface IX. was the firſt who raiſed annates ; which is one year's tevenue of every 
biſhopric and abbey, at each inſtalment. | x An eee 
_ Boniface had publiſhed a bull, and declared himſelf ſovereign lord, both as to temporals 
and fpirituals, in very high terms. We would, ſays he, in the brief addreſſed to the 
« king of France; have you to know, that you are ſubject to us both in ſpirituals and 
„ temporals, and that you have no right to confer benefices.” The king publickl burnt 
the bull, and anſwered the pope in like terms. «© Philip, by the grace of God, king of 
« the Franks, to Boniface, who ſets up foi ſovereign Pontiff; little or no health. 
Be it known to your great extravagence, that we are not ſubject to any perſon what- 
* ſoever, as to what regards temporals: that the collation of churches and rebendſhips 
<< belongs to us by a royal right, and that we have a power to appropriate the frag thereof _ 
to ourſelf.” The pope thundered out bulls againſt the king and kingdom of France: bht_ 
the ſtates of the kingdom appealed from them to a council; and they ſo far prevailed as to 
maintain the. liberties: of the Gallican church, which Voltaire ſays are no other than thoſe 
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of the Cangient church. 6 19 
Conſtantine Paleologus was the laſt of the 
taken by the Turks in 1453, when the 
volved in the ſame ruin : but the cone 
the Greeks unite with the Latin es: x l LESTER n 
Thomas Aquinas, ſirnamed the angelic! doctor, flouriſhed in the middle of the thirtcenth 
by century, whoſe voluminous! works became the foundation of the ſeholaſtic divinity, tilt Jolin 
10 Duns or Scotus, called door Subtilir, appeared in the next century, and eſtabliſhed a new 
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Greek emperors at Conſtantinople, Which Was 

Eaſtern empire and the Greek church were in- 

eſts of the Infidels were not capable of making.” 
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ſect in the ſchools, which. were then divided between the Scotiſts and Thomiſts. Scotus 
died in 1303; and William Occham, called the ſingular doctor, was the head of a third 
party, called Nominals. Occham was an Engliſhman, and wrote: a. book concerning the 
power of the church and of the ſtate, to defend Philip the Fair againſt Boniface ; and he 
Wrote againſt pope John XXII. who excommunicated him in 1330. He was cotemporary 
with doctor Wickliffe, who maintained the ſame ſentiments, and laid the ſeeds of the refor- 
mation, with whoſe life our hiſtory begins. We ſhall therefore take a ſummary. review of 
the Chriſtian religion, and papal - power, in England. 
The ancient Britons were Pagans, like the ancient Gauls, and were converted either by 
St. Paul, or by Joſeph of Arimathea : but Chriſtianity was not general among them till the 
converſion of Conſtantine. It is obſervable, that the firſt biſhops of Britain, neither paid 
or acknowledged any ſupremacy to. the ſee of Rome. The Saxons were alſo Pagans when 
ey conquered. the Britons ; but they were converted by Auſtin, a beneditine monk, 
rhoſe firſt profelite was Ethelbert king of Kent in 597, and Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
roughout the whole heptarchy in 686. Bede, who flouriſhed in England. in 700, ſays, the 
Chriſtian church at the time the Anglo-Saxons were converted, was far gone from its 
original purity; for the monks had introduced ſeveral religious practices that were not of 
divine or apoſtolical inſtitution. Auſtin and his followers, in converting the Anglo-Saxons, 
took every precaution to make them pay a reſpect to the. ſuperiority of the Roman fee, 
and to inſpire them with reverence for monaſteries. | It is ſurprizing to think what a num 
ber of monaſteries were erected, and how richly they were endowed; People were infa- 
tuated with a monaſtic life, and their infatuation was much to the advantage of the monks, 
who made an incredible number of faints, among whom were kings, queens, princes, 
princeſſes, or perſons of the higheſt birth or ſtation ; for, in leſs than two hundred. years, 
there were ſeven kings, ſeven queens, eight princes, and ſixteen princeſſes diſtinguiſhed with 
the title of ſaints. Beſides, there were ten kings, and eleven queens, who reſigned 
their crowns and palaces, for cowls and monaſteries.” | N 
Bede anf. Den, archbiſhop of Vork, the leſſening the number of monaſteries, and 
increaſing the number of biſhops and ſecular clergy topreach the Goſpel in country towns and villages. 


For there are many villages, ſays he, in the woody and mountainous parts, which for many years 
never ſaw the face of a biſhop, and have no Preſbyters to inſtruct them in the common prin- 
ciples of religion or morality; and yet every place pays tribute to their biſhop. He par- 
ticularly deſired of the archbiſhop, that his clergy ſhould take care to teach 4 the 


Apoſtles Creed and the Lord's Prayer in their native tongue; for which end he 

had tranſlated them into Engliſh, and given copies into the hands of ſeveral of the clergy. 
But to ect the great work, ſays doctor Warner, of ſpreading the thorough knowledge 
of the Chriſtian religion, this good man informs Egbert, that he thought nothing fo likely, 
as to increaſe the number of biſhops; and to that end defires he would recommend it 
to the king and his council, to ere& ſeveral new biſhoprics, diſſolving the monaſteries, 
and fixing ſecs in them. By this means, ſays Bede, your own dioceſe. of York, according 
to the ancient model of pope Gregory, may be made a metropolitical ſee-; and if it is 
neceſſary, the lands of other monaſteries may be taken. Thus thoſe: houſes, of which 
« we all know there are many unworthy the name of manaſteries,, from.' ſerving the 
rc ends of vanity and luxury may be brought to aſſiſt and bear a. part in the epiſcopal 
te office. There are many and very great foundations of this kind, which it is commonly 
* (aid, are neither profitable to God nor men; for men are neither trained in them to 
<« live regularly as monks for the honour of God, nor brought up to arms to defend their 
« country. To take therefore ſuch places and convert to biſhops ſees, is ſo far from be- 
% coming a fault, that it is a great inſtance of wiſdom and virtue; for how. can it be 
« unjuſt for ſome 2 to employ the miſtaken, charities of others to better purpoſes? 
« But if it be a fault, it is juſt ſuch a fault, as it is for a wiſe judge to reverſe a wrong 
“judgment, or a good clerk to correct the errors of a bad ſcribe... It . is your duty 
« therefore, together with the king, to make ſuch regulation of theſe ſocieties as: might 
« be moſt for the honour of God, and the good of the country; leſt by the increaſe of 
« them the force of the kingdom ſhould. be ſo weakened, that there ſhould not be ſuffi- 
. cient ſtre to ſecure it from the invaſion of enemies. This was the language of the 
venerable Bede, who was born in 67a, and died in 735. He deſerves ſome notice here, 
as it has not been done in the work; though his notions of a reformation ſeem to have 
been a light to the firſt Reformers, and particularly to thoſe who reformed the Engliſn 
church under Henry VIII. Edward VI. and queen Elizahetn. anita 
Bede was botn 


—— — 


0 number of works upon all kinds of eeccleſiaſtical and civil. affairs, which make 


Farrow, near Durham, and was abbot of that place. He compoſed 


eight volumes. There we find Grammar, Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, and Chronology, an Ee- 
clefiaſtical- Hiſtory, abundance of Lives of Saints, a Martyrology, books upon Criticiſin, long 


Commentaries upon the Scripture, Homilies, and many devotional . Diſcourles. 9 One of _ ; 
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laſt things he did, was tranflating ef the Goſpel of St. John into Engliſh, and he expired 
as he finiſhed the laſt ſentence. | 8 

The Saxon monarchs were very liberal to the Roman Pontiff. Ina, king of Weſſex; 
built and endowed a magnificent church and college at Rome; for whoſe maintenance he 


exacted a tax of a penny on every family in his kingdom, under the name of Rome-ſcot ; 


9 
of Peter- pence. This was only intended to defray the expences of ſuch Engliſh people as 
came to ſtudy at Rome. But the 1 afterwards pretended it was a tribute paid by the 
Engliſh to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, and converted it to their own uſe, till it was en- 
tirely aboliſhed by Henry VIII. ſeven hundred and forty years after the grant of Offa. The 
Britons formed a new monarchy in Wales, where Offa confined them by his ſpacious dike, 
which extended about ninety miles from the mouth of the Dee to that of the Wye. 
Thoſe Britons were as free in their religion as in their government; and they paid no 
more obedience to the ſee of Rome in ſpiritual matters, than they paid to the Saxons in 
civil affairs. They had ſeven dioceſes, and were under the care of their own biſhops; 
whoſe metropolitan reſided at Cheſter, till Dubricius removed the archiepiſcopal ſeat tg 
Llandaff, where the Britiſh church became remarkable for its doctrine and purity.  . 

At this time, we have an account in Bede of ſeventeen — ſettled in the Engliſh 
churches, under the government of one metropolitan as archbiſhop of Canterbury. But 
when Egbert united = ſeven Saxon kingdoms into the general kingdom of England, the 
biſhops and. clergy neglected to unite in the ſame common meaſures for the intereſt of 
religion. The kingdom was for many years afterwards invaded by the Danes; who were 
then Pagans : they ruined the monaſteries, and demoliſhed the churches ; while the Saxons 
were 4 with new devotions of their prieſts and monks, with cloiſters, penancet; 
and pilgrimages. | | | 

Ethelwulf extended the tax of Peter-Pence all over England, and forgot the duties of 
a prince in his ſubmiſſion to the pope. Alfred founded, or at leaſt greatly augmented; 
the univerfity of Oxford, revived learning, and protected religion: Duns Scotus was his 
preceptor ; and the king not only tranſlated Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory into Engliſh, but 
alſo the Pſalms of David, and the Old and New Teſtament. Edward the Elder diſtin- 
guiſhed Cambridge much in the ſame manner as Alfred had done Oxford, Athelſtan 
cauſed the Bible to be tranſlated into Engliſh: but when Edmund ſucceeded him, the 
kingdom ſuffered by Dunſtan archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was ſtrongly attached 30 the 
monaſtic intereſt, and in the reign of Edvy got the monks into the eccleſiaſtical henefices, 
and made it appear, that their reſentment been frequently too powerful for kings, as 
well as tov fatal for the people. Edgar told his biſhops, convened in council; that the 
clergy led lewd and ſcandalous lives ; and that it was high time for the biſhops to draw the ſword 


of St. Peter, whilſt that of the great Conſtantine was made uſe of by himſelf. This was 


meant againſt the married clergy, who were obliged to give way to the monks; but they 
— ſtruggled for their poſſeſſions till the Danes got poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
in 1016, after contending for it about two hundred years. The princes of the Daniſh 
line were favourable to the clergy : and when the Saxon line was reſtored in Edward III. 
the monks gave him the 8 titles of ſaint and confeſſor, without deſerving them. 
Harold was liberal to the church; and yet the clergy readily ſubmitted to William the 
Conqueror in 1066. # | | | 
The Normans found the Engliſh oppreſſed with a diflolute clergy at home, and by the 
—— power abroad: but the Norman kings ſwore to protect and defend the church. 
illiam the Conqueror received a conſecrated banner from the pope, which would have 
been of little ſervice to his cauſe if the Engliſh had retained the ſpirit and virtue- of their 
anceſtors. The prieſts were loſt to all good literature, and ſcarce able to read and under- 
ſtand the Latin ſervice: the monks went clad in fine ſtuffs, and made no difference in 
what they eat; which though in itſelf no fault, yet to their conſciences was irreligious. 
The great men were loſt'in luxury; and the meaner fort in drunkenneſs. * Not but 


« that ſome few of all ſorts, ſays Milton, were much better among them; but ſuch was 


« the generality. And as the long ſuffering of God permits bad men to enjoy proſperous 
« days with the good, ſo his ſeverity oft-times exempts not good men from their ſhare 
« in evil times with the bad.” 5 | LU = 

William the Conqueror would pay no fealty to the pope ; and. plaibly told him, that 
he would not make his crown dependent on any. perſon living. 5 
The Norman revolution occaſioned a great change both in the church and ſtate; and 
was particularly fatal to the privileges and immunities of the Engliſh clergy, who till re- 
mained in the greateſt ignorance and inſolence; which will be found in the following 


work, particularly in the lives of. Wickliffe, Huſs, Colet, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Henry VIII 


Edward VI. Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Cranmer, and Elizabeth: The dull ſtate of 4 


abroad, and its revival, will be found in the lives of Braſmus, Luther, Bucer, Melanch- 


thon, Peter Martyr, Calvin, Bullinger, and Beza. And the riſe of the Proteſtant religion, 
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with the neceſſity of a thorough reformation, will be ſhewn in the lives of Oecolampadius, 
Tainglius, Linde, Mclanchitlon, Calvin, and Cranmer. OS ad as 4 
Pope Gregory VII. died in 1085; after laying the deſign of that tyranny and 
. uſurpation, which in time became one of the greateſt and moſt dreadful ſcourges 
© that © ever afflicted the Chriſtian church. He promoted the doctrine of infallibi- 
: lity, and afferted that the pretended ſucceſſors of St. Peter could never err; yet he 
- himſelf was ſuch an inſtance of fallibility and frailty, that his maxims were confuted by 
his own example. Urban II. carried his notions farther about that boaſted infallibility, 
which is an inſult upon common ſenſe ; as well as the bold innovation then advanced of 
-the papal ſupremacy. Bate e 
Fox has ſufficiently refuted both this infallibility and ſupremacy in the beginning of his 
acis and monuments ; which has alſo been done by two eminent prelates, archbiſhop Til- 
lotſon, and biſhop Burnet. TOES PO ee 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon ſays, that St. Paul did not dictate to the Jews by virtue of his in- 
fallibility ; but reaſoned with them out of the Scriptures, and required their belief no far- 
ther, than what he ſaid, ſhould upon examination prove a 15 to the Scriptures: and 
St. Paul was ſo far from reproving them for exatnining % 
that he commended it as an argument of a noble and generous mind in the Bereans, that 
they did not give full aſſent to his doctrine, till, upon the examination, they were ſatis- 
fied that what he had faid was 3 to the Scriptures. St. Paul puts the caſe, that 
if he, or any other of the Apoſtles, concerning whoſe divine commiſſion and aſſiſtance 
they were fo fully ſatisfied, ſhould deliver any thing to them contrary to the Goſpel which 
they had formerly preached, they were to reject it with the greateſt abhorrence and de- 


thoſe whom they believed to be infallibly aſſiſted, and a capacity to diſcern and judge 
whether what they ſaid was agreeable to the Goſpel at firſt delivered to them, or not. And 
after this, ſhall any perſon or church, what claim ſoever they may make to infallibility, 
aſſume to themſelves an authority to dictate in matters of faith, and that their dictates 
ought to be received with an abſolute ſubmiſſion, and without liberty to examine whether 
they be agreeable to the faith once delivered to the ſaints: and though they add new 
articles to the Chriſtian faith, and of which there is not the leaſt footſtep, or intimation, 
in any of the ancient Creeds of the Chriſtian church, and do lainly impoſe upon Chriſ- 
tians the practice and belief of ſeveral things as neceſſary to falvation, which the Goſpel 
9 never declared to be ſo, yet no body ſhall. judge of this; but every man ought, without 
q more ado, to believe blindfold, and to reſign up his underſtanding and judgment to the 
. directions of this vi/ible infallible judge? This is not the reaſonable obedience of faith; 
but the forced ſubmiſſion of ſlaves to the tyranny of their maſters. Chriſtians are ex- 
preſly forbid © to call any man father or maſter upon earth ;” becauſe “ we have one 
« Father and Maſter in heaven.“ Now to make an abſolute ſubmiſſion of our under- 
ſtandings to any upon earth ; ſo as, without examination, to receive their dictates in mat- 
ters of faith, is ſurely, if any thing can be ſo, „to call ſuch a perſon father and maſter ;” 
becauſe a greater ſubmiſſion than this we cannot pay to * our Father who is in heaven,” 
even to God himſelf. 2 . Gee | ON, | 

The council of Trent, in direct affront and contempt of St. Paul, hath preſumed to add many 
articles to the Chriſtian religion, upon the counterfeit warrant of tradition, for which there is 
no ground or warrant from the ſcripture, or from any ancient creed of the Chriſtian church. 
By the authority of this council, pope Pius IV. compiled his creed, in which there were added 
to the ancient creed of the Chriſtian church ſeveral new articles, as concerning * purgatory, 
« tranſubſtantiation, the worſhip of images, the invocation of ſaints, the communion in one 
ee kind, and that the church of Rome is the mother and miſtreſs of all churches, and that there 
« js no ſalvation to be had out of it; and ſeveral other points, all which knew either no foun- 
dation in ſcripture, or are plainly contrary to it, and none of them ever eſteemed as articles of 
faith in the ancient Chriſtian church for the firſt five hundred years; and yet they are now ob- 


creed; and this under a pretence of infallibility, which St. Paul tells us, would not have juſti-. 
fied an apoſtle or an angel from Heaven in making ſuch additions to the Chriſtian, religion, 
and the impoſing of any thing as neceſlary to ſalvation, which is not ſo declared by the Goſpel 
of Chriſt. DE TO oak no N . 

As to the papal ſupremacy, to what has been already ſaid, let us ſee what biſhop Burnet 
ſays. All the Apoſtles were made equal in the power that Chriſt gave them, and he * — con- 
demned their conteſts about ſuperiority, but never declared in St. Peter's favour. St. Paul with-. 
ſtood him to his face, and reckoned himſelf not inferior to him. If the dignity of a perſon left 
any authority withythe city in which he fat, then Antioch muſt carry-it as well as Rome: and. 

| Jeruſalem, where Chriſt ſuffered, was to be preferred to all the world, for it was truly the mo- 
ther church. Chriſt ſaid to St. Peter, © upon this rock will I build my church.“ The ancients. 
underſtood by the rock, either the confeſſion Peter had made, or Chriſt himſelf ; and though it, 


were 
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is doctrine by the Scriptures, 


teſtation; and this neceſſarily ſuppoſeth a liberty to examine what was delivered, even by 


truded upon Chriſtians, as of equal neceſſity to ſalvation with the twelve articles of the Apoſtles 
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As . ip R 0 ip iy 9G ''P 
were ts he meant, of St, Peter, all the reſt of the apoſtles are iſo called fountapions: thit of 
40 tall. . Was by many doctors of the church of Rome turned againſt th 

general council. The other privileges aſcribed to St. Peter, were either only. 


biſhops of Roir | | they were againſt appeals 
to dt id not ſybmit to their definition, and in plain terms aſſerted, Gat all x7 vos 
5 ower as the apoſtles had been. Conſtantinople being made the Imperial city, 
0 and b | 
ome ; which ſhews that the dignity of the ſees flowed from the greatneſs of the cities. But 


the cmperor Mauritius gave the title of wnjver/al biſhop to the patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ker ome Y Tained of the ambition of that title; which he calls equal to the 


thenee what was the doctrine of that ſee at that time; and, by conſequence, what were 


» - 


but the pro | | | 
hiſtory Dy. opes ſwore at their conſecrations to obey the canons of the eight firſt general 


js | als packed and managed as the popes | 
pleaſed. 5 this 12 may be added what is farther obſerved in this work about the ſupre- 
2 7 in the life of Luther, p. 67. I conſider the work as a compilation ; and, as ſuch, I 6 


c generzlly quoted my authorities, without attempting particular deciſions. ; 
Toene as ſhewn the arts that were practiſed for increaſing the revenues of the church; . 
and the number of churchmen :; but Coen Ny ſhew how the papal authority declined, and 9 
2 * t advanced. In the life of Beza, p. 156, 1 have given ſomie obſervations 4 
upon th ſtahliſhment of the reformed religion, in the different countries of Eu- . 
xop 3..and qppo Dl in a compar ve hi ht to thoſe of the Roman Catholic religion; 2 
with. reſpect to ers, ſtrength, and power. But 


d, powe 15 4 modern author, in his « Eſtimate of the F 
!' Manners and Principles of the Tims," thys conſidered the differ ee $96 permumency ; 
e e ee e abgtbe eee eee eee 
queſt, than rational proteſtantiſm. 
; regarding none as the enemies of God on account of error, aims only 
[13 chan m, therefore, + 5 proper nene 
gen, y pr popiſh uperſtition. What it wants in fury, it makes up in ſteadi- 
— ur forefathers. haye twice Ren manifeſted in of own country. However, he 
conch g whole of ſuch ARNE, that_proteſtantiſm Talmly 9 herſelf to tlie 
oteſtantiſm, is in danger of overwhelming it. 
tegard to gur own.country, the ſame guthor reinarks, that the principles of proteſtant- 
| cir influence: inſomuch, that it is no injuſtice to ths higher ranks of this king- 
ay, that the main ſecurity of the church ariſeth from its alliance with the ſtate. There 
is now; among the 18 8 ſuch a general indifference and ſupineneſs in, not to fa contempt of 
every thing Bat regart s. religion only, as hs 0 well alarm thoſe few, who look forward to poſ- 
terity. How different a ſtate of religion is this, from that which prevailed in the reign of Eli- 
Zabeth ? When, as Bolingbroke | juſtly obſeryes, the Reformation was eſtabliſhed, not only in 
outward f m, but in the Hearts of men. How different from that which prevailed at the grand 
perjofl of, the: abdicatigh of James n When proteſtant principles took the lead, even of 
e he colt plerious reyolujita thar hiſtory bath yer ce- 
Garded +: a-revalutiop,.. which mig t juſtly be ſtiled religious rather than political. That great 
religig Ae boſe illyſtriqus periods ſhane fo bright, is bow quenched in darkneſs 3 
and the warld bebolds he canſrquegee. rhe opt gory 
18 
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;Txoiſon, ja his ſermon. concerning * holy "refglytion,” lays, that among the prix 

nitians by e wap me Fans te eek... Shea 

5 9 3: but chr perigverance, aroſe Irom the. ſtrength of their faith, the 

Kee 1 Weir Lngere relution to keep their Pegel yow, in delpight of the 

,yyorlg,, the Heſb, and the devil; and, that which made all theſe effectual, ghe extraordinary 

; race, g A Yin 2! bie 20 eL ensd os 36d ine vi 00G 227 6-139 1 
| - The following work. will fhew, that England bas prodyced many glorious, martyrs for the 
| Chri ith. But how very different is the Rtate. of chriſtianity. in this Doge, at preſent, 
if Voltaire is to be credited in his diſcourſe on Theiſm ? He ſays, this is à re igion diſperſed 
through all other religions : he compares it to an ore in the hands of adepts ; and declares 
there is no country in Which there are more of theſe adepts than in England. Indeed, Conti- 
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truth of the Chriſtian religion. 


up by a Popiſh confederacy in the laſt century: br 7 ca 
the impenetrable veil of fate, yet we have reaſon to hope from what is paſt, that the 
great prince now combined againſt, is not deſigned by Providence as a ſacrifice to bigot 


are the great ſupports of Proteſtantiſm. It was obſerved by the preſent hiſhop 
in his ſermon on the laſt rebellion, that we are apt to boaſt. of the purity of our reli- 
Fare and our Reformation from the errors and corruptions of the church of Rome; and to 
the bulwark of the Proteſtant Ugion. «But remember till, ſays 


"<< choſen to profeſs the truth el, and to bear; our teſfin 
\« the corruptiohs which have prevailed over a great part of the Chriſtian world. Let ds ſet 
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nues this elegant author, there were many atheiſts in that 1 in the laſt age, as well 
in France Ty for what the lord chancellor Bacon has faid, is found true with reſpect 
the learned, that a little philoſophy renders a man an atheiſt, and that a great deal | 
the knowledge of a Gd. | e AE iis ts. a 
This is a ſevere charge upon our nation: Voltaite may be inclined to epicuriſm: but h 
charge may have too much truth in it, if he was a Mahometan. However, his partiality to 
the Nomi church is more glaring than could be expected from his pen, when he fa 155 
t the 
man who thinks thus of God, has a religion much better than all the ſects out of the Romiſh 
church: for all theſe ſects are falſe, and the law of nature is true. This is too much of the 
Romaniſt for that philoſopher, who deſpiſes the perſecutors of any ſect, and ſays, we are all 
brethren: if any of my brothers does not falute our common Father with the ſame ceremonics 
as myſelf, ought I to cut his throat, and tear out his heart ee 
Doctor Beveridge, biſhop of St. Aſaph, whom I look upon as the great tevivet and re- 
ſtorer of primitive piety, has ſufficiently anſwered thoſe who hold any epicurean tenets, in 
his thoughts on religion, where he aſks if mankind were made by chance? He anſwers, 
this could not be; for as chance ſeldom, or never produces any one effect, that is 
regular and uniform, ſo it cannot be ſuppoſed, that a being of ſuch admirable beauty, 14 
metry, and proportion, and ſuch a nice contexture of parts, as the body of man is, uld 
ever be jumbled together by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, which nothing but the 
chimeras of Epicurus could ever reduce into a regular form and compoſition, 
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But the ſame learned. prelate obſerves, there are two things requiſite to lead us to heaven ; 
and they are faith and obedience, to believe and to live a-right. So that it as much 
behoves me, ſays he, to have my faith rightly confirmed in the fundamentals of religion, 


as to have my obedience exactly conformed to the laws of God. But it is not fo eaſy a 
eſtabliſhed 


thing, as it is commonly thought, to believe the word of God, and to be firmly 
in t 


e neceſſary points of religion; eſpecially in theſe wicked times wherein we live; in 
which there are ſo many pernicious errors and damnable hereſies crept into the articles of 
ſome mens faith, as do not only ſhock the foundation of the church of Chriſt, but ſtrike at 
the root of all religion. He alſo ſays, (t that to profeſs myſelf a Chriſtian, and believe 
* that Chriſtians only are in the right, becauſe my forefathers were fo, is no more than 
* the Heathens and Mahometans have to ſay for . themſelves.” This may be applied to 
the Papiſts with r to the Proteſtants: and as for the Deiſts, they muſt bluſh when 
they read the proofs which this eminent divine hath 1 in ſupport of Chriſtianity; as 
alſo what his cotemporary the excellent Hugo, Grotiys Bas wrote in vindication 'of the 

The author of the above-mentioned” Eſtimatg farther ſays, that Po adyances with 
dreadful ſtrides in America; while Proteſtantiſm lies immerſed in indolence and fleep. 
And he aſſerts, that on the continent of Europe, we ſee the Proteſtant crowns divided 
againſt each other; the Popiſh crowns in union and confederacy. The Ruſs and Swede 


have joined the Popiſh power in rf * ieces his majeſty of Pruſſia. The empreſs- 
a 


queen hath thrown off the maſque; and baſely deſerted thoſe who had long and of- 
ten ſaved her from deſtruction. France is purſuing its old game, and following os eſta- 
bliſhed plan of power. He concludes, that the event of this 3 55 league ought indeed 
to ſtrike us with awe, though not with 518 «Saran Frederic of Bohemia was ſwallowed 

but though no human eye can pierce 


power, Let us rather behold him as the appointed 3 of truth and liberty; 
who, with the ſwiftneſs of light, and the terror of a whirlwind, chears the friends of free- 


* 


dom, and overwhelms her enemies. The manifeſt inference is this: as it appears that the 


genius of Popery is active, infinuating, furious, unalterable, permanent; the genius of Pro- 
teſtantiſm calm, rational, indolent, fluctuating, periſhable; that we ought to be moſt watch- 
ful in the preſervation of this invaluable ble ng; and active in the ſupport of thoſe who 

abo of London, 


uliar people of God, and n providence to be 
God's holy Goſpel, and to bear our teſtimony againſt 


r ourſelves that we are a pec 


« a due value upon the bleſſings that are beſtowed on us, and walk worthy of the light of 
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oN de WICKLIFFE, 60 10 cho dey of our Cakes. as well bg Ken 
the honout of our mother Oxford, the firſt diſcoverer and guide in Ne «: 
+. blefled reformation,” was born: in the year 1324, at Spreſwell, in the. 99 2 
ih of Wickliffe, near Richmond, in Yorkſhire. But Lewis ſays, he could Life 
car of no ſuch villa | thereabouts : only he was informed, that there if 
ns a branch of the Wickliffe's family in the neighbourhood of Richmond,?- 70 © #3 
lords of Wickliffe, and had a conſiderable eſtate | | 5 
* | and that, among t em, chere gocs a report, though e no ons 3 if 
Eiidence to > ſupport it, that John Wickliffe was»of  theit family. „ 
learned divine was ſent early to the univetfity of Oxford, and was firſt a 
moner of ages s college; but was ſoon rad to Merton college, where he Was 0 Pro- 
bationer, and afterwards fellow. | 
Merton college was then the beſt: ſoraitary for: great d learned men in the whole univex- 
fiy,; and the following eminent perſons belonged to it, about this time. 1. Walter Burley, 
.Ealled the Nan Doctor, who was preteptor to king Edward III. 2. William Occhani, called 
the” 3 Doctor. 3 Thomas: Bradwardine, the Eroſound Doſe who -whs called ta; 
e * | e | | B ö 22 44 court 
a N 12 | | r 
(e) Wie, in the. 3 . c n wich i in Kent,—And'the Saxons 
Wa the uni, * the egen acre & of 3 river of anden upon Green Oxfordſhire, were tal] * | 
becauſe they ſettled themſelves in the tertitoty about the mouth of the Severn, which i is full of creeks, coves, an reaches, 
.. ͤ ͤ wedpa was, waar, weak ams 
I O Xng Mal varia I | W 
Wicklef, Wicliffe, Wicleff, b e he Nez, 4 5» 8, b, 9.10 11, 12, I 5 14, yoke 16,30 21, 
. of the papers and records collected by Lewis relating to Wickliffe. | By 
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R The LIFE of JOHN WICKLIFFE, P. p. 
4 Bat der. by archbiſhop Stratford, and. ſucceeded him in the ſeo of Caiterbury. 4. Simon Mep- 


= ham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1330. + Simon Iſlip, who was alſo promoted to 
ame ſee, in 1349, was ooh ry ſeal, and ſecretary to the king. 6. William Rede, an ex- the 
= cCekllent mathematician, and; biſhop of Chicheſter in 1369. 7. Geoffry Chaucer, the father ſm 
1 of Engliſh poetry. Wickliffe was afterwards called Doctor Evangelicus, or the Goſpel Doc- pee 
tor; and he certainly deſerved the title, as the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures was his principal * 
5 delight. | 5 Si 8 l 
= Wickliffe was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, among theſe illuſtrious cotemporaries, -for the cloſeneſs of a 
1 his application to ſtudy, and the vivacity of his genius. He became celebrated in philoſophy inc 
Leland. and divinity; being ſo remarkable for an elegancy of wit, and ſtrength in diſputations, that he un 
'Y was eſteemed more than human by the common fort of divines. He adorned the learning of fly 
= the ſchools, by acquiring a deep knowledge of the civil and canon law, as alſo of the municipal Ld 
2. laus of his own country, which have been always too much neglected till our own times, when wy 
 trodufto- we find the Vinerian profeſſorſhip of the laws of England eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of 
q ry Letter. Oxford. Wickliffe not only ſtudied, and commented upon the ſacred writings; but he tranſlat- of 
b ed them into his native language, and wrote homilies on ſeveral parts of them. He alſo di- the 
1 ligently ſtudied the — of St. Auſtin, St. Jerome, St. Andrew, and St. Gregory, the in 
. four fathers of the latin church: but he was thirty-ſix years of age before he had a pro- the 
per opportunity of exerting his excellent talents, ſo as to attract the obſervation of the thi 
univerſity, and even of. the whole kingdom; for it was in the year 1360 when he became ſuc 
: the advocate for the uniyerſity againſt the egcroachments made by the mendicant fiiars, * 
who had been very troubleſome from their firſt eſtabliſhment in Oxford, in 1230, and oc- ſul 
caſioned great inquietude to the chancellor and ſcholars, by infringing their ſtatutes and th 
privileges, and ſetting up an exempt juriſdiction. | | it 
| Popery was eſtabliſhed in England with chriſtianity itſelf, and continued to be the only he 
; religion till the reformation. The church of Rome had infected all Chriſtendom with its * 
errors and corruptions ; and the whole church was degenerated from its primitive purity b fei 
VT the artifices of the monks, who had polluted the clear ſtream of religion with the aal | 
I . weeds of ſuperſtition. , k <7 . - | Cd, 4 9 HASTE 8 * 
13 The Anglo-Saxons, kings and le, were greatly impoſed upon, and ſhorn, b 
FY the prieſts : but xa 2 had . | 22 what beſet the para” authority of Red ch 
church of Rome would aſpire, till after the Norman - conqueſt. It is true, the Norman oy 
princes were not ſo ſuperſtitious as thoſe of the Saxon line had been: yet Henry I. ad- * 
mitted a legate to reſide in England, when archbiſhop Anſelm ſtruck at his prerogative in Ps 
| wreſting the inveſtures out of his hands. The monks ſcourged Ty: II. and the pope E 
by N on John; after which, the clergy, as well as the people, ſunk under the op- tt 
preſſion, till Wickliffe laid the ſeeds of the reformation. The popes conſidered England 
as a conquered country, and treated it with abſolute Nag They got the firſt fruits. 2 
E -+ of all the benefices, and uſurped the collation of all the church preferments, in preju- it 
= dice of the king, the chapters, and the patrons. They impoſed many heavy grievances. on 
ks the nation, and eluded all the canonical elections; which made the people ſo weary. of theſe ” 
* encroachments, that they began, in the reign of Edward I. to look about for effectual means 
. to emancipate themſelves from this intolerable kind of ſervitu le. 1 
=. The pope and clergy mutually ſtood by each other erz the prerogatives of the king, and a 
13 the privileges of the people; which is the true cauſe of the ſlow progreſs of the Engliſh” F 
| 3 in their deſign of rejecting the oppreſſions of the popes. The ſtudy of the canon law was * 
Frſt introduced in England during the reign of king Stephen, whoſe brother Henry, biſhop 
= of Wincheſter, was appointed legate by the pope, in prejudice to Theobald archbiſhop. of þ 
x Canterbury, to whom it belonged; which engaged the. two prelates in a diſpute, that l 
& , + - _ occaſioned ſeveral appeals to Rome. Such Bea 4, Þ were not very common before: but 1 
1 the convulſions in that reign, on account of a diſputed title, gave the court of Rome a fine. 1 
| | F opportunity of employing the biſhop of Wincheſter as its proper inſtrument for rivetting } 
13 the papal chain on the neck of England. e c k 
Pope Innocent III. in the reign of king John, ordered cardinal Langton to be choſen | 
atcchbiſhop of Canterbury, in oppoſition to one nominated by the king; which created a quarrel t 
I between them, that gave the pope ſuch advantage as to end in making England a province to F 
\ 1 | the ſee of Rome. The pope put the kingdom under an interdict; excommunicated the N 
3 king; abſolved the people. from their allegiance ; proceeded to a formal depoſition, em- 
* powering: Philip king of France to put the ſentence in execution, with the promiſe” of : 
. crown of England to him and his heirs, and exhorted all chriſtian princes to lend , 
TK eir aſſiſtance towards ſo pious an undertaking. John ſubmitted to the pope, reſigned his 
* crown at the legate's feet, acknowledged himſelf a vaſſal of the holy ſee, paid homage to f 
Ta to the legate, and bound himſelf and his ſueceſſors to pay a thouſand marks à year on pain of 
Feber A rfcity their right to the crown. mo $14 e 5 
© this dine: The tyranny of the church of Rome was grown to the utmoſt extravagance in the weak f 
2 reign of Henry III. but it was checked by Edward I. who paſſed the ſtatute of mortmain. : 
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to prevent eſtates from falling into dead hands; which gave a fatal blow to the power of 
the pope, and clergy, whoſe intereſts were generally united; though the latter ſometimes 
ſmarted under the rod of ſpiritual tyranny, as well as the laity. The grievances of the 
people aroſe principally from the riches of the clergy, which were daily increafing, with 
out being ſubject to alienation, . whereby all the lands in the kingdom muſt have fell into 
their hands, if the ſtatute of mortmain had not been paſſed for the reformation of this abuſe. 

The vigorous reſolutions of ſeveral parliaments, in the reign of Edward II; ſufficiently 
indicated the diſpoſition of the nation to throw off the galling yoke of Rome. But this 
unhappy prince was governed by a ſucceſſion of unpopular favourites, which obliged him to 
fly to the for protection againſt his ſubjects. It was in the glorious reign of his ſon 
Edward 8. at the parliament. applied themſelves with vigilance to redreſs theſe grievan- 
ces by the ſtatutes of proviſors, and premunire, which were made in 1351 and 1353. 

The ſtatute of proviſors was an act againſt thoſe who brought proviſions from the court 
of Rome for benefices, which had been beſtowed 12 foreigners by the pope, who exhorted 
the king to withdraw the complaints made againſt the proviſions, which, in his opinion, 
were an undeniable prerogative of the holy ſee. Rapin ſays, it was frequently renewed in 
the ſucceeding reigns, when it was called the ſtatute of premunire: but he was miſtaken in 
this; as alſo when he ſaid, the ſtatute of proviſors made it death for any perſon to bring 
ſuch proviſions into the kingdom: for his tranſlator ſays, the perſon was to be impriſoned 
and fined at the will of the king; to make ſatisfaction to the party aggrieved, and find 
ſafficient bail for the future. And the ſtatute of ö was made in conſequence of Guthrie 
the prohibitions which Edward iſſued againſt thoſe who applied to the papal court; for 182. 
it was calculated to mor matters of property from bein N brought before the court of 
Rome, in prejudice of the king's courts. in England, where the cognizance of property and 
crimes ought to lie: the 2 was to be put out of the protection of the king, to for- 
feit lands and goods, and be impriſoned and ranſomed at the royal will. N 

It is well known how before the reformation both church and common- wealth ed 
under the heavy burden of the abbey Lubbers: the common- wealth whilſt they © Bp. Sau- 
lords of very little leſs than the one half of the temporalities of the kingdom; and the derſon. 
church whilſt they engreſſed into their hands the fruits of moſt of the beſt benefices of the 
realm. Nor was this all; the zeal of theſe men, who were thus munificently provided for, Bp. Biſle. 
was rr ſhewn in betraying the ſovereignty and wealth of the kingdom to the uſur- 
pation of a deteſtable foreign power. ; EPL? 

From the days of king Edgar, in 964, the ſtate of monkery had been till growing in 
England; for the ſecular clergy, who refuſed to put away their wives, were turned out of Bp. Bur- 
their livings. The monks were ſettled in moſt of the cathedrals in England, when they be- vet re- 
came wholly addicted to luxury and indolence ; which rendered them reproachable in the 21 
eyes of learned men, as ſoon as Edward IH, gave encouragement to learning and wore off 
the ruſt of ignorance. The monks were poſſeſſed of the beſt * church-benefices, and ſtopt 
any progreſs that was made for the revival of literature, which they inſiſted would intro- 
duce hereſy in the church, and confuſion in the ſtate. The clergy, at this time, were 
very hateful to the people; for, as the pope made heavy exactions on them, they took | 
all poſſible. means to make the people repay what the popes wreſted from them. ibid. p.23. 
Ihe clergy had engroſſed the greateſt part both of the riches and power of Chriſten- | 
dom: but the corruption of their worſhip and doctrine were eaſily detected; nor had 1 
they any yarniſh to colour them by, except the authority and traditions of the church. = 
When ſome ſtudious men began to read the ancient fathers, and councils, they found | 
a,vaſt difference between the firſt five ages of the. chriſtian church, in which piety and 
learning prevailed, and the laſt ten ages in which ignorance had buried all their pA 


ormer 
learning; only; a little miſguided devotion was retained for fix of thoſe ages; and, in the 


laſt four, the, reſtleſs ambition and uſi | 


{urpation of the were ſupported by the ſeeming Burnet, p. 
holineſs of the begging friars, and the falſe counte Tales, 1346 4 S 


| rfeits of learning which were among?“ 
the canoniſts, ſchool- men, and caſuiſts. | | 


Wickliffe was the morning ſtar .of the reformation though he appeared like A meteor . 
to the monks, when he oppoſed them in ſupport of the univerſity. The number of ſtu- 
dents there had been thirty thouſand ; but, in 1357, they were ſo far decreaſed, that 


the whole was not above fix thouſand,” This was entirely owing to the bad practices of 

the preaching friars, who took all opportunities to entice the ſtudents, from the colleges, _ 
into their convents ; which made people afraid of ſending; their children to the - univerſity. 

The friars diſregarded the determination of the parliament, in 1366, whereby it was enact- 
ed that they ſhould receive no ſcholar under the age of eighteen ; and that the king ſhould. 
have power to redreſs all controverſies between them and the univerſity. Wickliffe font 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bold and zealous oppoſition againſt the uſurpations and errors of 
the friars, who. juſtified their begging trade, by aſſerting, that the poverty of Chriſt, and his 
apoſtles, made them poſſeſs, all things in common, and beg for a livelihood. This opinion 
was firſt oppoſed by Richard Kilmyngton, dean of St. Paul's; who was ſeconded by Richard 
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Fitz-Ralph, archbiſhop of Armagh; after which, Wickliffe, 1 » Bolton, Hereford, 
Bryts, and Norris, openly op this doctrine at Oxford, where they made the friars 
bluſh for their audacity. - | | TIC | 
Wickliffe wrote with an elegance uncommon in that age, eſpecially in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, of which he may be confidered as one of the firſt refiners, and his writings afford 
many curious ſpecimens of the old Engliſh orthography, In one of his tracts, intitled Of 
Clerks Poſſeſſioners, he expoſes the friars for drawing the youth of the univerſity into their 
convents, and ſays, © Freres drawen children fro Chrift's religion into their private order by 
« hypocriſie, — OY and ſteling. For they tellen that their order is more holy than any 
© other; that they ſhullen have higher degree in the bliſs of heaven than other men that 
© been not therein; and ſeyn, that men of their order ſhullen never come to hell, but 
& ſhullen dome other men with Chriſt at domeſday. 
Wickliffe wrote and publiſhed ſeveral tracts againſt the beggary of the friars ; particularly 
« Of the may Chriſt, againſt able Beggary;” and Of Idleneſs in Beggary.” He 
afſerts, that Chriſt bad his apoſtles and diſciples that they ſhould not bere a ſachell, ne 
« ſcrip; but look what man is able to hear the goſpel, and eat and drink therein, and paſs 
* not thence, and not paſs fro houſe to houſe, — Sith there were poor men enough to taken 
« mens alms before that freres camen in, and the earth is now more barren than it was, other 
<« freres, or poor men, moten wanten of this alms : but freres, by ſubtle hypoeriſie, gotten 
« to themſelves, and letten the poor men to have theſe alm. | 
He diſputed with a friar, on able beggary, before the duke of Glouceſter, to whom he 
fent an account of both their arguments, and addreſſed his highneſs in theſe words; © To 
« you lord, that herde the diſputaſion be geve the fyle to rubbe away the ruſt in either partye.” 
Theſe controverſies gave Wickliffe ſuch great reputation in the univerſity, that, in 1367, 
he was advanced to be maſter of Baliol college; and four years after he was made warden 
of Canterbury-hall, founded by Simon de Hip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1361, and now 
ſwallowed up in Chriſt- church. The royal licence granted to the archbiſhop, for founding 
the college, is dated the twentieth of October 1361; and, only mentions < a certain num- 
« ber of ſcholars,” religious and ſecular. There were to be a warden and eleven ſcholars, 
who were to _ logic, the civil and canon law; for whoſe maintenanee the archbiſhop 
ſiettled on them the rectory of Pageham in Suſſex, and the manot of Wodeford in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. He purchaſed ſome old houſes in the pariſh of St. Mary's in Oxford, and 
fitted them up for the — of his ſcholars, whom he placed there himſelf, and ap- 
2 Henry de Wodehall, or Woodhall, to be the warden. This man was a monk of 
h 


| riſt-church, Canterbury, and doctor of divinity : but he was at ſuch variance with the ſe- 
cular ſcholars, that the archbiſhop, in 1365, turned him, and three monks, out of his new 
founded hall, in whoſe room he appointed Wickliffe to be warden, and three other ſe- 
culars to be ſcholars. It was afterwards pretended, that the warden, and three of the 
ſcholars, were to be monks of Chriſt-church, Canterbury, and the other eight ſecular prieſts ; 
though this limitation could not be proved from the writings relating to the foundation. 
, The letters of inſtitution, whereby the archbiſhop appointed Wickliffe to this warden- 
= ſhip, were dated the fourteenth of December, 1365; in which he is ſtiled a perſon „ in 
= « whoſe fidelity, circumſpection, and induſtry, his grace very much confided ; and one 
#8 ©« on whom he had fixed his eyes for that place, on account of the honeſty of his life, his 
_— <« laudable converſation, and knowledge of letters.” | ; A 
. Wickliffe behaved with univerſal approbation, till the death of the archbiſhop, who had a 
4 + + mal great eſteem for him. His grace died the twenty-fifth of April, 1366, and was ſueceeded in 
= the archiepiſcopal dignity by Simon Langham, biſhop of Ely, who had been a monk, and 
was inclined to favour the religious againſt the ſeculars. The monks of Canterbury applied to 
Langham to eject Wickliffe from his wardenſhip, and the other ſeculars from their fellow- 
' ſhips. They alledged, that the warden was to be a monk, nominated by the prior and chap- 
ter of Canterbury, and appointed by the archbiſhop : but that Wickliffe craftily obtained 
the wardenſhip. Archbiſhop Langham ejected Wickliffe from the wardenſhip, and the three 
other feculars, in 1367; in conſequence of which, he alſo iſſued out his mandate, requi- 
ring Wiekliffe and all the ſcholars to yield obedience to Wodehall as their warden. This was 
refuſed by them, as being contrary to the oath they had taken to the founder; but the 
archbiſhop ſequeſtered the revenue, and took away the books and other things, which the 
founder by his laſt will had left to the hall. 09%0 er ee OG) e RO 1G, $17 
Wickliffe, and the three expelled fellows, 2 to the pope; to which appeal the 
archbiſhop made a reply, and the pope commiſſioned cardinal Andruynus to examine and 
determine the affair; who, in 1370, ordained by a definitive ſentence, which was confirmed 
by the pope, that only the monks of Chriſt-church, Canterbury, ought to remain in the 
college called Canterbury-hall, and that the ſeculars ſhould be all expelled ; that Wodehall 
2 and the other monks, who were deprived, ſhould- be reſtored; and that perpetual filence' 
= _ ſhould be impoſed on Wickliffe and his aſſociates. Wicklifte, and three poor elerks, could 
dot oppoſe ſuch a pbwerful combination, and the decree was ſtrictly put in execution, purſu- 
rr 1 | | ant 
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ant to the papal bull, dated at Viterbium the twenty - eighth of May, 1370, directed to Simon 
de Sudbury, biſhop of London, and others, who were to: reſtore Wod „ and the monks, 
and to:compel all thoſe who contradicted them by ecclefiaſtical . cenſures; without permitting” 


"3 bi arbitrary manner Wickliffe was . Aer of the wardenſhip of Canterbury-hall, 
which: had been conferred on him by the founder, ' whoſe munificent intentions were fruſtrated 
by the papal ſentence, which was directly contrary to the form of the licence of Mortmain 
that empowered the founder to endow his ſeminary for a certa number of ſcholars reli- 
gious and ſecular, who now, by this papal ſentence, were to be all religious. It was, there- 
fore, a queſtion in law, whether the hall and endowment were not forfeited to the crown? 

But the monks, in 1372, procured the royal pardon, and confirmation of the papal ſentence, Lewis, p. 
on paying two hundred marks, which was equivalent to 800 pounds of our money. Het 
While the diſpute was carried on about the right to Canterbury-hall, king Edward had no- 
-tice from pope Urban, that he mended to cite him to his court at Avignon, to anſwer for 
his default in not performing the homage which king John acknowledged to the ſee of Rome; 
and for refuſing to pay the tribute of 700 marks a year, which that prince granted to the 
pope. The king laid this before his parliament, in 1366; who were determined to aſſiſt him Cotton's 
with all their power againſt ſuch arbitrary attempts from the pope. The firmneſs of the parlia- Abridg-p. 
ment cauſed the pope to ſtop ſhort, and prevented his ſucceſſors from ever after troubling Matis. 
the kings of England on that account. However, one of the monks ventured to defend 

the claim made by the pope; to which Wickliffe replied, and proved, that the reſignation 

of the crown, and . promile of a tribute made by king John, ought not to prejudice the king- 
dom, or oblige the preſent king, as it was done without conſent of parliament. No wonder, 
then, that Wickliffe ſhould incur the reſentment of the pope, who was impatient of contra- 
diction, and could not bear any oppoſition to his pretenſions: but Wickliffe thereby made 
himſelf known to the court, and particularly to the duke of Lancaſter, who took him 
under his patronage. At this time Wickliffe ſtiled himſelf peculiaris regis clericus, or 
the king's own clerk or chaplain: but he profeſſed himſelf an obedient ſon of the Roman L 
church, | to avoid the perſonal injury intended him by his adverſaries. - . 3 
However, this deprivation was no injury to the reputation which Wickliffe had acquired. I 
Every body ſaw it was a party buſineſs ; and that it was not ſo much againſt his perſon that the Rapin. ' I} 
-monks bad a prejudice, as againſt all the ſeculats that were members of the — Shortly 

after, Wickliffe was me by the favour of the duke of Lancaſter, to the living of Luts 

ter worth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln; and then it was that he publiſhed, in his r and 
ſermons, certain opinions which appeared to be novel, becauſe contrary to the received doc- 

trine of thoſe days. As he did not declare his ſentiments till after he had loſt his rector 

ſhip, his enemies have taken occaſion, from thence, to accuſe him of acting out of a ſpi- 

rit of revenge, by reaſon of the injury that had been done him. 1 ſhall not, ſays Rapin, 

«« uridertake to clear him from this. charge. As there is none but God alone that ſees 


« into the hearts of men, it is raſhneſs to accuſe or excuſe them, with regard to the facred 


„ motives of their actions. I ſhall only take notice, that Wickliffe's bittereſt enemies have 
« never taxed him with any. immoralities.” j: | 


Wickliffe was turned out of his rectorſhip by the court of Rome; and a man muſt be Guthrie, 
Poſſeſſed of a very diſintereſted way of thinking, not to reſent ſuch uſage z eſpecially as Wickliffe __ . 
was irreproachable in his morals. The ſpirit of the times was no little encouragment to 
his reſentment. I muſt however, ſays Mr Guthrie, do Wickliffe the juſtice, which has 5 
not been done him before, of obſerving, that he ſeems to have maintained his. reforming 3 

opinions even before he was turned out of his rectorſhip. I his is to his honour, and removes 1 
one of the ſtrongeſt objections againſt the motives of Wickliffe's reformation, as we have 
it from an author unfavourable to his memory. 5 x 


| 1 57 Walſing⸗ 
But Wickliffe began more early to attempt the reformation of thoſe diſorders and cor- ham. 


ruptions which he ſaw in men of his own profeſſion; and FE the exactions and 
uſurpations of the pope. This is evident from his tract, „Of the laſt Age of the Church,“ Lewis, p. 
Which he publiſhed in the year 13 56, fourteen years before he loſt the rectorſhißp. 31 
Wickliffe, in 1372, took his degree as doctor of divinity, which he publickly profeſſed, g 
and read lectures in it with very great applauſe; for he had ſuch authority in the ſchools, Leland. 
that his opinion was received as an oracle, Mead of being diſregarded after his <je&ment. 

In theſe! lectures, he more ſtrongly expoſedie follies and ſuperſtitions of the friars : he <4 
charged them with holding fifty hereſies and errors: he ſhewed: their corruptions, and de- 

tected their practices. This was ſtriking at the root of all the abuſes which had crept 

into the church; at a time, when the greater and more neceſſary articles of faith, and all Wharton. 
genuine and rational knowledge of religion, had generally cm place to fabulous legends, . 

and romantic ſtories'; fables which, in this 1 differed from thoſe of the ancient 


”. 


ro 
heathen; poets, that they were more incredible, and leſs elegant. 


The pope diſregarded: the ſtatute of -proviſors, by ſtill continuing to diſpoſe. of eccleſi- 
aſtical benefices and dignities as he thought fit. Theſe were enjoyed by Italians, French- rapin.. 
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ing its fatal inconveniences to the church, and perhictous conſequencts to the kingdom 
Bernes. This oppreſſion was ſo inſupportable, in 1373, that the king ſent the biſhop of B | 


8 upon 


M alſingham ſays, both Wickliffe and his followers affected a 
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| mA , 
men, amd other aliens, who had the revenues of them remitted abroad. The pdrliament 


frequently complained to the king and the pope of this intolerable igtievance, by reprefent- 


and three other ambaſſadors, to the pope, to require of him that he would not in 
with the reſetvation of benefices : but this ambaſſy was ineffectual ; for though the po 
entered into 4 concordate 8 3 * a a 1 3 and 
liament renewed their requeſt, that ou provi inſt the proviſions of 
the pe, whereby he reaped the firſt fruits of eceleſiaſtical dignities. vat bgs £00! 
The king in 1374, iſſued out a commiſſion for taking an exact ſurvey of all the ecole- 


ſiaſtical dignities and benefices, throughout his dominions, which were in the hands of 


aliens. » 


number and value of them aſtoniſhed the king, who then appointed ſeven 
ambaſſadors to treat with the pope upon the buſineſs of the former ambaſſy. Wick- 
liffe was the ſecond perſon mentioned in this commiſſion ; and the ambaſſadors were met 
at Bruges by the pope's nuncio, two biſhops, and a provoſt, to treat concerning the liber- 
ties of the church of England. The treaty continued two years, when it was concluded, that 
the pope ſhould deſiſt from making uſe of reſervations of benefices. But all treaties with that 
corrupt court were of no ſignification; and the parliament, the very next year, complained 
the treaty was infracted. A long bill was brought into parliament againſt the papal uſurpations, 
as the cauſe of all the plagues, injuries, famine, and. 2 of the realm: they remonſtrated 
that the tax paid to the D to ſive times as much as the tax paid to the king; and 
that God had given his ſheep to the to be paſtured, not fleeced. Doctor Wickliffe 
was now made more ſenſible of the pride, avarice, ambition, and tyranny of the pope, 


whom he boldly expoſed in his public lectures, and private converfation. He called him 
« Antichriſt, the proud worldly prieſt of Rome, and the moſt curſed of clippers and purſe- 


« kervers.” He alſo very freely reproved the corruptions which prevailed — the 
lates and inferior refs recite e that the abomination of deſolation had its iniing 
«« from a perverſe clergy, as comfort aroſe from a converted clergy.” Of prelates, he ſays, 
« Oh Lord, what token of mekeneſs, and forſaking of worldly riches is this? A prelate, 
ec as ati abbot or priour that is dead to the world, and pride and _ thereof, to ride 
« with fourſcore horſe, with harneſs of filver _—__ : and to ſpend with earls and barons, 
4 and their poor tenants, both thouſand marcs pounds, to meyntene a falſe plea of 
ae the world, and forbare men of their right.” But Wickliffe ſufficiently experienced the 
hatred and perſecution of thoſe whom he endeavoured te reform. The monks complained 
to the pope that Wickliffe oppoſed the papal powers, and defended the royal ſupremacy ; 
on which account, in 1376, they drew up nineteen articles againſt him, extracted from his 
public lectures and ſermons. Theſe articles were ſent to the pope, and were principally 
as follow : | LSE F 

<« That the euchariſt, after conſecration, was not the real body of Chriſt, but only an 
« emblem or ſign of it. That the church of Rome was no more the head of the uni- 
« yerſal church than any other church; and that St. Peter had no greater authority given 


« him than the reſt of the apoſtles. That the pope had no more juriſdiction in the ex- 
© erciſe of the keys, than any other prieſt, That if the church miſbehaved, it was not 


« only lawful, but meritorious, to diſpoſſeſs her of her temporalities. That when a prince, 


« or temporal lord, was convinced that the church made an ill uſe of her endowments, 
« he was bound, under pain of damnation, to take them away. That the goſpel was ſuf- 
« ficient to direct a chriſtian in the conduct of his life. That neither the pope, nor any 


« other prelate, ought to have priſons for the puniſhing offenders againſt the diſcipline of 


the church; but that every perſon ought to be left at his liberty in the conduct of his 


"IM life.” 


= 
* 
», 


T 


This was oppoſing the rights which the popes had long afferted, of a ſuperiority over 


temporal princes, and of depriving them of their kingdoms, whenever thought proper. 
It as tn ifying the regale, = oppoſition to the papal pretenſions of 1 2 — 
or an exemption of the perſons of the clergy, and the goods of the church, from the civil 
powers. It was denying the power that the pope maintained of remitting, or retaining, the 
ſins of individuals abſolutely: it was fhewin 
jecting the opinion of — indulgences. 
| Such are the tenets with which this famous reformer is charged: but our modern hiſtorians 
have omitted taking notice, that the opinions here recited by Walfingham are not to be charged 
ickliffe. The hiftocian repreſents them as the opinions of a party of which 
ickliffe was one, 8 the head; and this party was compoſed of people who agreed in 
nothing more perfectly than their averſion to the temporal power of the pope. Wickliffe 
himſelf was far from treating the pope after the manner repreſented in the above articles; for 
in his own belief, ſtill extant in the Bodleian library, he allows the pope an amending power, 
even in matters of faith; and ſays, © If my faith be error, the Fs will wiſely amend it.” 
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de LIFE' JOHN WICK IFF E, D. 5. 
bie numbers of the a Fer of gentlemen, as well as the higheſt among the no- 
— bility;-bocame' their diſciples. Thoſe followers of Wickliffe went greater lengths than he 
intended: but Walſingham and 1 were prejudiced. writers; and all the opinions 
Which have fathered upon the Wicliffites are not to be regarded. 13 95 1 TENT 

- Wickliffe had opened the eyes of the people; and they began to think, the moment 
they could ſee ;- to which they were the more incited by the example , ſet them by. the 
duke of Lancafter, and the lord Henry Piercy, catl-marſhal, who took Wickliffe under their 

tronage and protection. This alarmed the court of Rome; and. pope Gregory XI. ſent 
rth feverat bulls againſt Wickliffe, all dated the twenty-ſecond of May 1377. One was 
directed to Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William Courtney, biſhop of Lon- 
don, whom he delepated to examine into the matter of the complaint. Another was dif- 
patched to the king himſelf: and a third to the univerſity of Oxford. In the firſt bull, 
to the two prelates, he tells them, he was informed that Wickliffe had raſhly 
6s e to that deteſtable degree of madneſs, as not to be afraid to aſſert, and pub- 
« licly preach, ſuch propoſitions, as were erroneous and falſe, contrary to the faith, and 
* threatening to ſubvert and weaken the eſtate of the whole church.” He therefore re- 
quired them to cauſe Wiekliffe to be apprehended and impriſoned by his authority; and 
to get his confeſſion concerning his propoſitions and concluſions, which they were to tranſ- 
mit to Rome; as alſo whatever he ſhould ſay, or write, by way of introduction or proof: 
but, if Wickliffe could not be apprehended, they were directed to publiſh. a citation for 
his perſonal appearance before the pope within three months. The pope requeſted the king 
to grant his patrohage and affiftance to the biſhops in the proſecution - of Wickliffe, who 
had promulgated * opinions full of errors and containing manifeſt hereſy ; ſome of which ap- 
t neared to be the ſame with thoſe of Marcillus of Padua, and John de Gandun, condemned 
** dy pope John XXII.“ In the bull to the univerſity, he ſays, the heretical pravity of Wick - 

liffe tended to ſubvert the ſtate of the whole church, and even the civil government ;” 
and he orders them to deliver Wickliffe up in fafe cuſtody to the delegates. 


King Edward III. died the twenty-firſt of June 1377, before the bulls arrived in England. 
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The univerſity treated their bull with contempt, or with very little devotion. They fa- Walling 


voured and protected Wickliffe, who was powerfully ſupported by the duke of Lancaſter, ham. 
and the earl-matrſhal. Thoſe noblemen openly 4 would not ſuffer him to be 


impriſoned: and, indeed, there was yet no act of parliament which empowered the biſhops Rapin. 


to impriſon hereties without the royal conſent. But the delegated prelates, on the nine- 


teenth of February 1378, iſſued out their mandate to the. chancellor of the univerſity of Lewis. 


Oxford, commanding him to cite Wiekliffe to appear before them in the church of St. 
Paul's, London, in thirty days. PAN 


Before that day caine, the firſt parliament of king Richard II. met at Weſtminſter, where Cotton. 


it was debated, ** whether they might lawfully refuſe to ſend the treaſure. out of the king- 
« dom, after the pope required it on pain of cenſures, and by virtue of the obedience 


„ due to him?” The reſolution of this doubt was referred, by the king and parliament, Fox. - 


to doctor Wickliffe, who anſwered it was lawful ; and undertook to prove it ſo, by the 
-principles of the law of Chriſt, . | 3 

Wickliffe appeared to the ſummons of the delegates at St. Paul's, where a vaſt concourſe 
of people aſſembled to hear the examination. The doctor was attended by the duke of 
Lancaſter, and the lord-marſhal Piercy, who had conceived ſuch a very high opinion of his 


learning and integrity, that they aſſured him he had nothing to fear, and that he might Rapin. 


make his defence with courage againſt the biſhops, who were but meer ignorants in re- 
ſpect to him. When Wickie came near the place of the aſſembly, there was ſo great a 
croud of people attending, that it was with difficulty he and his two patrons got admit- 
ance into the church. This manner of their appearance, by introducing Wickliffe as to a 
triumph, rather than a trial, touched the biſhop of London, who told the earl-marſhal, 


if he had known what maſteries they would have kept in the church, he would have Guthrie. 


* ſtopped them from coming there. 3 | 

The archbiſhop, and the biſhop of London, held their court in the chapel, where ſeve- 
ra} other prelates, and ſome noblemen, attended to hear the trial. Wickliffe ſtood before 
the commiſſioners, according to cuſtom, to hear what was laid to his charge : but the earl- 
marſhal bid him fit down, as he had many things to anſwer, and had need of a ſoft 
< ſeat to reſt him upon, during fo tedious an attendance.” The biſhop of London objected 
to this; which was anſwered by the duke of Lancaſter, in ſuch warm terms, that he told 
the biſhop, ©, he would bring down the pride of all the prelacy in the kingdom.” The 
biſhop made a ſpirited reply: aud the duke faid ſoftly, to one who fate by him, that, 
< rather than take ſuch language from the biſhop, he would drag him out of the church 
„ by the hair of his head.” This was over-heard by ſome of the bye-ſtanders, and the 
aſſembly was inſtantly in a violent commotion. The Londoners declared they would op- 
poſe any inſults upon their biſhop : the noblemen treated the citizens with diſdain ; they 
carried off Wickliffe in fafety ; and the court broke up without entering into an examina- 
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dsdon of the buſideſs. But the Londoners plundered the duke of Lancaſter's palace in 

the Savoy and the duke turned the mayor and aldermen out of the magiſtracy, for 

| not reſtraining che ſedition. Wickliffe had the happineſs to find his doctrine embraced by 

I men of letters, and perſons of quality. Some would make us believe, that people were 

Collier, frightened into a feigned approbation of his doctrine: but it may be ſaid, with much 

Rapin. preater probability, that fear deterred many from being his followers. The truth is, a man 

ran no riſk in continuing to adhere to the old tenets; - whereas it might be dangerous to 
embrace the new ones. 7 +0 | 4 | | tries 3 5 $3: 98 | 

The duke of Lancaſter was made preſident of the council; and the biſhops were afraid 

to offend the avowed protector of Wickliffe. However, the two prelates ſummoned the 

doctor a ſecond time before them, at Lambeth. He appeared; when the Londoners forced 

themſelves into the chapel, to encourage the doctor, and intimidate the delegates. Wick- 

liffe ſeemed willing to give the prelates ſome ſort: of ſatisfaction, and delivered them a 

paper, wherein he explained the ſeveral concluſions with which he was charged. In all ap- 

pearance, the delegates would not have been contented with ſo general an explanation ; if 

the king's mother had not obliged them to deſiſt, by ſending | Sir Lewis Clifford to forbid 

their proceeding to any definitive ſentence againſt Wieklifte. The delegates were confound- 

Walfing- ed with this meſſage; and, as their own hiſtorian ſays, at the wind of a reed ſhaken; their 

bam. <« ſpeech became as ſoft as oil, to the public loſs of their on dignity, and the damage of 

« the whole church.” They dropped the thoughts of all cenſures againſt Wickliffe, and 

diſmifſed him, after enjoining him filence; to which injunction: he paid no regard, and 

maintained his opinions in the utmoſt latitude. - This ſteadineſs ill agrees with the explana- 

tion of his opinions, which it is pretended he made before the biſhops, and is repreſented 

as full of equivocations and evaſions. The diſguiſing his ſentiments is little conformable 

' Rapin. to his natural temper, which was far enough from being fearful: though a modern writer 


Guthrie, takes upon him to ſay, * that Wickliffe appears to have been a man of ſlender reſolution.” 
- He alſo calls Wicklie's explanations aukward apologies: but he ſhould have remembered 


— P- they are only ſuch as are given us by Walſingham, whom he calls a prejudiced Writer. 
Walfing- The duke of Lancaſter flattered himſelf with the hopes of being ſole regent during the 
ham, p. minority of the king his nephew, Wwho was crowned on the thirteenth of July 1377; but 
206. the parliament joined ſome biſhops and noblemen with him in the regency. This was a 
Guthrie, damp upon the Wickliffites, or Lollards, who were become ſo numerous, that two men 
. 2. P- could not be found together, and one not a Lollard, But pope Gregory XI. died the twenty- 
Repin, ſeventh of March 1378, which was a great — to doctor Wickliffe; for, by his 
W alſing- death, an end · was put to the commiſſion of the delegates. lere the hiſtorian ſeems to be miſtaken, 
— hen he ſays the demiſe of the pope occaſioned grief to the faithful. Becauſe Wick- 
„  liffe-did not make his appearace before the deiegates of Lambeth till almoſt three months 

after the death of Gregory. A ſchiſm enſued, by a. double election of two popes ; which 
Cotton. Was a real advantage to the Wickliffites; ſince Urban VI. was not : acknowledged by the 
kingdom to be lawful pope till the end of the next year. On this occaſion, Wickliffe 
wrote a tract Of the Schiſm of the Roman Pontiffs: and ſoon after publiſhed his book 
« Of the Truth of the Scripture.” In the latter he contended for the neceſſity of tranſ- 
lating the Scriptures into the Engliſh language, and affirmed that the will of God was evi- 
dently revealed in two Teſtaments ; that the law of Chriſt was ſufficient to rule the church; 
and that any diſputation not originally 12 from thence muſt be accounted profane. 

The fatigues which Wickliffe underwent, by attending the delegates, threw him into a 
dangerous fit of illneſs, on his return to Oxford. The mendicant friars took this advan- 
tage, and ſent a deputation to him, to inform him of the great injuries he had done them, 
by his ſermons and writings. The be told him he was at . of death, and ex- 
horted him to revoke whatever he had advanced to their prejudice. ickliffe immediately re- 
covered his ſpirits, raiſed himſelf on his pillow, and replied: “ I ſhall live, to declare the 
* evil deeds of the friars:” which put the deputies in confuſion, and he afterwards re- 
covered to expoſe their iniquities ; while they continued to proſecute him with all the 


-malice of inveterate adverſaries.  . bo: god 
The parliament, which aſſembled in 1380, was famous for a ſtatute made againſt the 
blood-ſuckers that had long devoured the land; the foreign ecclefiaſtics, who, by this ſta- 
tute, were rendered incapable of holding any benefices in England. At the fame time, 
the parliament petitioned the king to expel all foreign monks, for fear they ſhould inſtil 
notions into the people of England, repugnant to the good of the ſtate.» While Wick- 
liffe, in his lectures, ſermons, and writings, embraced every opportunity of expoſing the 
Romiſh court, and detecting the vices of the clergy both religious and ſecular. 14 
The feſtivals of Wickliffe, which are extant, and his ſermons on the Commune Sanctorum, 
gave great offence to the monks, who kindled a ſeditious ſpirit among the proj on ac- 
count of the poll-tax, which ſoon broke out into thoſe inſurrections headed by Wat Tyler, 
Ball, .and Littſtar. Theſe rebels beheaded Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
in. Jord high-treaſurer, and put many others to death. Their deſign was to murder the king, 
1 5 : i HT, . root 
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ddt but "the nobility, and deer 
klang accuſe the Wicklifites w 
is certain, that 12 4. had no hand in theſe commotions ; ſince the duke of Lancaſter; 


life. then reſided on his living of Lutterwor 


* fection of holi write.” 


and his followers. But as ſoon as the 2 met, in 1682, Wickliffe preſented his 


. 


vy all the clergy except the metidicart friath. Some hiſtos 
ith cauſing this rebellion ; but without any foundation. It 


„ * 


avowed protector o Wickliffe, was the ee object of the rebels fury: beſides, Wick- 


„and was never charged with any thing 

on that account. Nor can we hardly find an inſtance of inſurrections, cauſed by a- reli 
jous zeal, appeaſed in ſo ſhort a time as this was, which continued only about a month, 

Rom the beginning to the end, . | & n 

The holy Scriptures had never been tranſlated into Engliſh ; except by Richard- Fitz- fei. 

Ralph, archbiſhop of Armagh, and John de Treviſe, a. Cotniſh-man, who both lived in "WR 

the reign of Edward III. That taſk was now undertaken by doctor Wickliffe, and other 1 

learned aſſociates; which made it neceſſary for Wickliffe to apologize for their undertaking, 

by n that Bede tranſlated the Bible, and king Alfred the Pſalms, into the Saxon 

tongue. The monks declaimed againſt Wickliffe for his tranſlation of the Bible out of 

Latin into Engliſh, as, by that means, he laid it more open to the laity, and ts women Kn'ghtes; 

who could read, than it uſed to be to the moſt learned of the clergy, whoſe principal 

talent was made for ever common to the laity. However, ſome great and learned men Sit Tho, 

were of opinion, there was an older tranſlation : though it has ſince been aſſerted, ** the Arch. 

« firſt tranſlation that was ever made of the whole Bible iato the Engliſh language, as Uſer. 

% ſpoke after the conqueſt, was made by doctor Wickliffe,” He and his aſſiſtants were Lund. 

very careful in making their tranſlation, by correQing the Latin text, collecting the gloſſes, Leu, p. 

and conſulting the ancient divines; after which they ſet about the tranſlation, not litterally, 331. 

but as clearly as they could to expreſs the ſenſe and meaning of the text according to 

the Hebrew, as well as the Latin Bibles. They diſtinguiſhed which books had the autho- 

rity of holy writ, and which were apocryphal : they juſtified their tranſlations; and affirm- 

ed, © that he that kepeth mekeneſs and charitie, hath the trewe underſtandynge and per- Prologue! 
Wickliffe proceeded in detecting the errors and abuſes that had crept into the church; 

and oppoſed the popiſh doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which was aſſerted by Radbertus about 

the year 820. It is confeſſed by the papiſts, that this man was the firſt who wrote ſe- Bellarm,. 

riouſly aud copiouſly on this ſubject, the truth or reality of the body and blood of the 

, euchariſt.” This was contrary to the catholic doctrine that had exiſted near a thouſand 

years after Chriſt, and particularly in the church of England according to the Saxon ho- 

milies. Wickliffe attacked this error in his divinity lectures, in 1381, and maintained 

the true and ancient notion of the Lord's ſupper. On this account he publiſhed ſixteen 

concluſions, the firſt of which is, that © the conſecrated hoſt ſeenꝰ upon the altar, jg#not 

« Chriſt, or any part of him; but an effectual ſign of him.” He offered to enter into 

a public diſputation with any man' upon theſe concluſions ; which was. prohibited by the 

religious, who were doctors in divinity ; and Wickliffe then ' publiſhed his opinion con- 

cerning the euchariſt. 3 | | 

In bis Tract de Blaſphemia, he obſerved, that the true doctrine of the ſacrament of the archbyy 

euchariſt was retained in the church a thouſand years; even till the loſing of Satan: but iter: ; 

this oppoſition. to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ſoon brought Wickliffe into more dif= _ 

ficulties; for he was attempting to eradicate a notion that exalted: the myſtical. and hier- Leland; . 

archical powers of the clergy. William de Barton chancellor of the univerſity, and eleven 

doctors, of whom eight were of the religious, condemned Wickliffe's concluſions as erro- - = 

neous aſſertions. Wickliffe told the chancellor, that neither he, or any of his aſſiſtants, - 

were able to confute his opinion; and he appealed from their condemnation to the king. : 
William Courtney, biſhop of London, ſucceeded archbiſhop Sudbury in the ſee of Can- = 

terbury, and was entirely devoted to the intereſt of his patron the pope. This prelate 

had before ſhewn himſelf a violent oppoſer of Wickliffe, and now proceeded againſt him 


appeal to the N and both houſes. 


o tn alſipgham repreſents this, as done with a deſign 
to draw the nobil 


into erroneous opinions; and that it was diſapproved by the duke of 


Lancaſter, who ordered Wickliffe to no more of that matter. Others ſay, that the Antiq. we 
duke adviſed the doctor, not to ap to the king, but ſubmit to the judgment of his Oro. 7 
ordinary; upon which, the monks aſſert, he retracted his doctrine at Oxford, in the pre * 


ſence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, fix biſhops, and many doctors, ſurrounded with 4 
great concourſe of people. It is true, he openly read a confeffion in Latin; which was g 
ſo far from being a fetraction, that it ſeems rather a vindication of his opinion of the“ 4 
ſacrament; for it declares his reſolution to defend it with his; blood, and cenſures the 4 
contrary as hereſy. He at large explains his meaning, how he underſtood the body of 

Chriſt to be in the euchariſt, or ſacrament of the altar; and expreſsly ſays, * this vente 

7 22 1 is naturally bread and wine; but is ſacramentally the body and blood 
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king; that this was a breach of the p oples privileges, and very deſtruiye. to liberty; 
4 the clergy thereby became the ab hose fortune of 155 © 
N 3 


| ES. gr 5 of the honour and 
rſons. The king revoked the grant; but the revocation is not to be found on, the 
Pe rolls, where it was expunged by the artifices of the clergy, whoſe chief view. 
wo Ys. ET... EC On, OO One 
The king, in 1682, married Anne of Luxemburg, fiſter of the emperor Wenceflaus ; and 
_ this princeſs became a great pn to the Wickliffites to the time of her death, Which 


Spelman, happened in 1394. But are ſpp, Conrtn | "ended we and appointed. a court- 


: 
* 


of felect biſhops, do&ors, and batchelors ; which all | altery of the preach- 
abe ing friars, London. This court declared fourteen, concluſions of Wickliffe, and others, he- 
retical and erroneous. . ee e ee ene 

Wharton. It is ſaid, Wickliffe was cited to appear at this court, but was prevented by his friends, 
who adviſed him, that a plot was lad by. the prelates to, ſeize him on the road. How- 

eyer, his cauſe was undertaken by the chancellor o Oxford, the two |proctors, and, 
15 the greateſt part of the ſenate, who, in a letter, fel with the univerſity ſcal, ED to, 
Care. the court, gave him a great commendation for his learning, piety, and 0 0 ox faith. 
Leun. Doctor Nicholas Hereford, Doctor Philip Rapyngdon, and John Ayſhton, M. A. were the, 

principal followers of Wickliffe, and appeared at this court, where they defended his doc- 
Knigh- trine, as alſo in the. convocation. Doctor Hereford afterwards took a journey to Rome, 


Hi. ant. and offered, in conſiſtory before the pope, to defend the concluſions lately condemned by 


ver. Oron. the archbiſhop, who committed him to, priſon on his return to England, It has alſo been 
Guthrie, ſaid, that the duke of Lancaſter deſerted the Wickliffites; and that all of them, except 
6, Wickliffe, ſubmitted to the eſtabliſhed church. Archbiſhop Courtney exerted all his own, 
Bp. Gib- 3 and all his intereſt at court, to puniſh the Wickliffites, and ſuppreſs their doc- 
e trine, He ordered the condemnation of the heretical articles to be publiſhed in the uni- 
Cotton. verſity. But Wickliffe increaſed in reputation, and his doctrine . ground in the af- 


Archbp. fections of the people; while he was obliged to quit his profeſſorſhip, and retire to Lut- 


Aa. terworth, where he till vindicated his doctrine, and juſtified his followers. 
| Oxon. Doctor Wickliffe was, ſeized with the palſy, in 1382, ſoon after he left Oxford; and the 


then cited him to appear at Rome. Wickliffe returned a letter of excuſe to this, 
Ta N wherein he tells 9 pope, that Chriſt taught him more. obeiſhe to God — 
+ to man.” His enemies were ſenſible that his diſtemper would ſoon put a period to his 
life; and. therefore they permitted him to ſpend the remainder of his, days in, tranquility, 
Camden. after he had been many years expoſed to continual danger. He was ſeized; with another 
violent fit: of; the pally, on 'Innocent's day 1384, as he was hearing maſs, in his church, 
of Luttermorth, When he fell, down, never recoyered his ſpcech, and ſoon expired, in the 
ſixtieth year of, his gg. b | 
The chriſtian world has not produced a greater man in theſe laſt ages than doctor 
Wharten. Wickliffe, who ſeems to have Dea, ans as much above praiſe as he is above envy. 
Camden. He had well ſtudied, all the parts. of th dee learning; and he was endpwed, with 
uncommon gravity and ſanctity of manners; from whence. aroſe. that vehement deſire 7 
/ 
moſt inveterate adyerſarics never preſumed. to call in queſtion his excellent, piety, and un- 
. blemiſhed life: but many of them have ſufficiently. acknowledged his great learning, and 
uncommon. abilities. Indeed, in thoſe, writings of his which are yet remaining, Tor 
Wickliffe has ſhewn an exteaordingsy, knowledge of the ſcriptures ; he difcovers. a ſound, 
judgment, argues cloſely and ſharp 


A breathes. a, ſpire of true piety, and, preſerves a mo- 
deſty becoming his character. Wr . 


z P-< tinatian, though very indifferentiy verſed in the controverſy.” Yet. he acknowledges, 
" that * his notions about the fopperics, of religion, images, pilgrimages, legends, and. the 
« like, are many, of them ſenſible, = moſt. of them allowable: that, his opinions 
«* with. regard. to the, ſacraments off thę church, 172 then believed in England, are free, 
* and ſuch as have been adopted by many ſtniet foreign, churches: that, however immg- 
*. derate he was in his principles, he appears. ta haye been a, wiſe and mpderate man, in 


bis practice; witneſs his, dying in_peage upon, his, own living, amidſt an, univerſal. come: 
ce buſtion which his tencts had raiſe 1 that he muſt en to have left behind 


e him the dawn of that reformation which was afterwards compleated.“ 


|, Lewis, fault very common to the writers of that, age; but every thing the ſays is graye, judici- 

; ous, and exact. He wanted nothing to * 4 his learning, conſummate, but his living in 

; a ba ier age. | 8 | ; 

; T Ee * 2 which the great Melancton paſſed on Wickliffe was made great uſe of by 
die papiſts: and ſome proteſtant writers have charged him with maintaining ſeveral erro- 
1 naeous opinions; but what Collier ſays of him is, bed n entspr. Another writer ſpeaks 
Penn. of him with too little reſpect, when, be ſays, © he ſeems to have been a ſtrong predeſ- 
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n e de told, that door James wrote the life of Wicklifſe, to chem bis conforinity Wood, 5. 
r r Zo ISIS ob 


_  Giently; cqntradidted y letters, teftimonial given by the univerſity. of Oxford, in 1406, in W | 
Fir Pale and ſealed with their promo oe, wt ; wherein it is 0, « that his converſatic — * 


A from bis Yquth to. his death; was .o praiſe-worthy and honeſt in the univerſity, that be 
* per gars eder Was he aſperſed with any mark of infamy ↄt ſiniſter ſuſpicion: "4 
hut that in anſyyering ing, Preaching, and determining, he behaved himſelf laudably, as- a | 


« valiant champigp of the truth, and cathalicly vanquiſhed 85 


1 FAA anquiſ ences of holy ſeriptute al! 
« ſuch as by their wilful beggary blaſphemed the religion of Chriſt. That this doctor was 


te not convicted of heretical pravity, or by our prelates delivered to be burnt after his bu- 
« rial. For God forbid that our prelates ſhould have condemned a man of fo 4 probity 


« for an heretic, who had not his equal in all the univerſity in his writings of logic, phi- 


af 1 forty-eight are in Engliſh, aild 


180. 
Fuller's 


tongue is improved in our age.” | 
His opinions were miſrepreſented by his adverfaries; hut he was protected by many 

werful friends, and his doctrine was embraced by the greateſt part of the kingdom. King 
ward III. the princeſs dowager of Wales, the duke af Lancaſter, the queen: of Richard 
II. the earl-marſhal, Geoffry Chaucer the father of Engliſh poetry, and lord Cobham, who diſ- 
perſed Wicklifte's works all over Europe, were his patrons and friends. From ſuch a noble foun- 
tain the ſtream ran pure, and was ſoon increaſed ; for many eminent divines, noblemen, and 
other ons of diſtinction, embraced the new doctrine, which conſtantly gathered ground, 
notwithſtanding it was violently oppoſed by the prieſts, who raiſed bloody perſecutions againſt the 
Wickliffites in the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. Od fo ee tae | 

iffe multiplied like ſuckers xaigh. 


The number of thoſe. who believed in the doctrine of Wickl 
growing out of the root of a tree. The ſecular and ecclefiaſtical powers were combined ton. 
to ſuppreſs its growth; and archbiſhop Arundel, in convocation, condemned eighteen of 
Wickliffe's concluſions, twelve years after his death. Acts of parliament were made againſt 
the Wickliffites, and many of them were burnt for heretics. The books of Wickliffe were 
prohibited ta be read in the univerſities: and, in 1416, archbiſhop Chichely ſet up a kind Spelmany 
. of inquiſition in every pariſh to diſcover and puniſh the Wickliffites ; by which cruel and Fox. 
_ anchriſtian methods the great and good John lord Cobham was burnt for hereſy ; and 
be 4 — firſt nobleman whoſe blood was ſhed in England, on account of religion, by 
The infallihility of the was oppoſed to the doctrine of Wickliffe; and the council 
of Conſtance, on the fifth of May 141 5, condemned forty-five articles, maintained by 
»Wickliffe, as heretical, falſe, and .exroneous. His bones were ordered to be dug up, and 
caſt on a dunghill: but this part of the ſentence was not executed till 1428, when or- 
ders were ſent by the pope to the biſhop of Lincoln to have it ſtridly performed. The 1 
remains of this excellent man were accordingly dug out of the grave, where they had 1 
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Aain undiſturbed four and forty years: his bones were burnt, and the aſhes caſt into an 
adjoining brook called the Swift, which ſprings near Knaptoft in Leiceſterſhire. Such was the 
reſentment of the Ramiſh church on the memory of him who was called the firſt En- 8 
gliſh Lollard 2. Camden ſays, this was done forty-one years after his death by warrant Camden, 
of the council of Sienna: but chis is a miſtake, for it was done by the ſame council Fuller. © * 
f Conſtance that condemned John Huſs, and Jerame of Prague, to be burnt for favour- . 
ing the doctrine of Wichkliffe, and maintaining others which were alſo condemned as he- 1 
retical. This council fate to give ſanction to :injuſtice, and to eſtabliſh iniquity by law; 
though it inflited an irretrievable blow upon the .papal authority, lam 


Ale Nr ſpread throughout Germany, (bad for bir leader « — Lollard, who began to 
diſperſe his errors abqut the year 1315. deſpi e fact the .church, and derided her ceremonies 
And her conſtitutions ; "obſerved not dhe | . ch 95, - Ts A Seen 890 2 ion 
of che ſaints, and believed that the damned in bell, and eyen the evil 28 ſhould one day be ſaved, © Irithe- 
mius, who recitah the errors of thoſe ſeftaries, Hays, that Bohemia and Auſtria were infected with them; that there 


Were above 24,000 perſons in Germany Which held thoſe errors, and that the greater part defended them with 
obſtinacy, even to death, Du Pin. EN | : Py N FT . 


5 9 his memory. 
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1 kar We dhe Wickliktes were nat hy -diſpe ſed; the foods. of: 4 reformas 
F- 3-2 tion were-ſown more widely, and the harveſt, by being delayed, became the mor 
Wien Þ Their doctrine was carried into Bohemia, -whete it took deep root, and flouriſh- 
| of Wyke ed-i in-a Te Hee What doctor John Wickliffe was in England, doQor:John-Huls- was | 
3 2 ip r N boldly. defended his dodtrine, and Fell 2 * in 'the' one” cnc of 


John "Habs, « or Thus: habe: name: im the- Al a ges Gl e * | 
| Hallo, a village in Bohemia. His parents were ee er ee. but they gave. 
bim a liberal education, which he. imptoved- by his ſtrong mental abilities, and eleſe ap- 
8 to: his. ſtudies, in: the. univerſny. of Prague, where he commenced maſter of arts, 
cHelor of divimnty, in 140g. It Was in yea! tliat Sbynko, or 'SubilrſkotLepus, * 
N of that city, iſſued two. orders to ſuppreſs the doctrine of the Wiekliffces, hit 
.. had: been introduced into: that kingdom, and: was countenanced : by: the, er f 
5 ſcholars of the univerfity. of e who had ot the boo cle 
_ into cir : 47 % 30-8424 2 7 £36927, Au en IH 
Qucen Anne, the wier ck king: Richard II. b. England, Was daughter to the [eniperor 
| - Lewis. - Charles IV. and ſiſter to Wenceflaus, king of Bohemia, and or: of Germany. She 
+ was a princeſs. of great piety, virtue, and knowledge; nor could ſhe: endure the implicit 
Satze. and unreaſonable ſervice and devotion of: the "Roman church. Her: death happened in 1394, -- 
1 and her funeral was attended by all the nobility of England. She had-patronized: doctor Wick» 
= lit, who ſpeaks of her in his book Of the three-fold Bond of ove, in theſe words : f 
A -paſtible that the noble queen of England, the ſiſter of Cæſar, may have the -golpel 
= written in three languages; Bohemian, German, and Latin: but to- hereticate-her,. | 
account, would be Luciferian- folly:”. After her- death, i ſeveral'of doctor Wickliffe's books 
Len, p. Were; carried by her rere into Bohemia, 25 were a means of e e e 
23 mation there. = : 5 
3 Dupia's The books cf Wickliffe were Wr N by Peter Payne, an Eoylichnaw,: one... 
Hiſt. of of his diſciples; but the archbiſhop of Prague ordered the m of . that univerſity => 


— bring him the books of Wickliffe, that thoſe in which any errors were found might be 


4A OT tain biſhop wrote out of England, that he had two very: large volumes of them, which * 
1143. "P- ſeemed as large as St. Auſtin's works, , Archbiſhop Sbynko burnt two hundred volumes f 
4 * A them, very finely. written, and adorned with: coſtly covers and ld x zi for yo 8 £ 
Fr Hl ſon, they are ſuppoſed to belong to the nobility and gentry of 
Hi. Bo. Peter Payne was principal of Edmund-hall, in the univerſity. of Oxtord, alice he was 
5 2 * diſtinguiſhed. for his excell „ and his oppoliticn to the friars. He was a good dif- 
cl. 1. p. putant, and confuted Walden > Carmelite, about the beggary of Chriſt, pilgrimages, the 
3 euchariſt, images, and gelicts; for which he was obliged to quit the univerſity, and 
Oxon p. fly into Bohemia, 'whete he contracted an acquaintance with Procopius, and publiſhed ſome 
books wrote by Wickliffe, which were greatly eſteemed by Huſs, Jerom, and the greateſt 
yur on the 8 of 8 The ſtudents belonging to this learned _ 


Cent. p. burnt. The tracts of Wickliffe had been ſo _— preſerved, that we are. aſſured a cer- 
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plary life and converſation as a divine, and for py been one of the * perſons ' 
t t 


who had obtained a great favour to the univerſity. ſhould be obſerved, that this uni- 
verlity was founded by the emperor Charles IV. who compoſed it of perſons from the four 
different ſtates of Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Poland. The three latter were almoſt all Ger- 
mans, and had three voices againſt one, which made them maſters of the profeſſor's chair, 
governors of the univerſity affairs, and diſpoſers of the beſt benefices in the city; while 
the poor Bohemians, whoſe - proſperity depended entirely on thoſe advantages, found them- 
ſelves utterly excluded. This was the ſtate of that. ſeminary, when doctor Huſs, aſſiſted 
by others, repreſented the cauſe of the complaining Bohemians to their king Wencenſlaus 
* Huſs was ſucceſsful; he obtained a revocation of the privileges ted to thoſe fo- 
reigners, and the Bohemians were reſtored to the r places in the univerſity; which 
ſo greatly offended the foreigners, that they retired to Miſnia, and carried with them up- 
wards of two thouſand ſcholars. This increaſed the reputation of doctor Huſs, and made 
him of great conſideration in the univerſity, when the archbiſhop publiſhed two orders againſt 
Wickliffitiſm. 21 a 4 

John Huſs arduouſly embraced the doctrine of Wickliffe, and eaſily perſuaded many 
members of the univerſity, that the firſt of theſe orders, made by the archbiſhop, was 
an infringement of the privileges and liberties of the univerſity, whoſe members had a 
right to read all forts of books, without any moleſtation. He alſo obſerved, that the ſe- 
cond order contained a moſt intolerable error, in ſeeming to affirm that there was nothing 
but the body and blood of Chriſt under the ſpecies of bread, and in the cup. Upon this 
foundation, they appealed from thoſe orders to Gregory XII. at Rimini, who was then 
acknowledged pope in Germany, in enge to John XXIII. at Rome, and Benedict XIII. 
at Avignon. Their appeal was received, and the pope cited the archbiſhop to Rome. But 


that prelate informed Alexander V. that the doctrine of Wickliffe began to take root in 
Bohemia: upon which the archbiſhop obtained a, bull, whereby that pope gave him com- 


miſſion to prevent the publiſhing of thoſe errors in his province. tao de 

The archbiſhop, by virtue of this bull, definitively condemned the writings of Wickliffe ; 
proceeded againſt four doctors, who had not delivered up the copies of that divine; 
and. prohibited them, notwithſtanding their privileges, to preach in any congregation. Doc- 
tor Huſs, with ſome other members of univerſity, and the patron of the chapel of 


Bethlehem, made their proteſtations againſt theſe proceedings; and, on the twenty-fifth of June 


1410, entered a new appeal from the ſentences of the archbiſhop. This affair was car- 
ried before pope John XXIII. who granted a commiſſion to cardinal Colonna to cite John 
Huſs to appear perſonally at the court of Rome, to anſwer. the accuſations laid againſt 


him of preaching both errors and herefies. Doctor Huſs deſired to be excuſed. a perſonal 


bility, and the univerſity, defired the pope to diſpenſe with ſuch an appearance ; as alſo 
that he would not ſuffer the kingdom of Bohemia to lie under the defamation of being 
accuſed of hereſy, but permit them to preach the goſpel with freedom in their places of 
worſhip; and that he would ſend legates to Prague to correct any pretended abuſes, the 
expence of which ſhould be defrayed, by the Bohemians, | | 

Three proctors appeared for doctor Huſs, before cardinal Colonna, who was elected pope, 
in 1417, and aſſumed the name of Martin V. The proctors alledged excuſes for the ab- 
ſence of Huſs, and declared they were ready to anſwer in his behalf: but the cardinal 
declared Huſs contumacious, and excommunicated him accordingly. | 

The proctors appealed to the pope, who appointed the cardinals. of Aquileia, Brancas, Ve- 
nice, and Zabarella, to draw up the . proceſs of this whole affair. Thoſe commiſſioners not 
only confirmed the judgment given by cardinal Colonna, but carried the matter much 
further, for they extended the excommunication ; which had paſſed againft Huſs, to all his 
diſciples, and alſo to his friends. He was declared a promoter of hereſy, and an inter- 
dict was pronounced againſt him, From theſe proceedings he appealed to a future coun- 
cil; and, notwithſtanding the deciſion of the four commiſſioners, and his being expelled 
from the church of Bethlehem, he retired to Huſlenitz, the place of his nativity, where 
he boldly continued to promulgate his new doctrine, both from the pulpit, and with the 
Pee an ? F Nn 10 | vert | . hp per 7 
Ihe letters which he wrote, about this time, are very numerous; and he compiled a. 
treatiſe wherein he maintained that the reid. of the books of heretics cannot bs i 
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4% ſolutely forbidden. He juſtified Wickliffe's book on the trinity, and defended the cha- 
E. —'- racer of that reformer againſt a charge brought by one Stokes, an Engliſhman, and others, 
F _- who accuſed him of diſobedience, - . _ Wa. S e ren 
_— Sir Walter It js truth, and not opinion, which can travel through the world without a paſſport. 
Raleigh, The glorious cauſe of truth had been freely eſpouſed by Huſs, who undauntedly declaimed 
againſt the clergy, the cardinals, and even againſt the pope himſelf, He wrote a diſcourſe 
to prove, that the faults and vices of churchmen ought to be reproved from the pulpit, 
regarding the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which many pretended to have as a relick. He ob- 
ſerved, that Chriſt, being glorified, took up with him all his own. blood, and that there 
is no remains of it on earth; as alſo that the greateſt part of the miracles which are re- 
ported about the apparition of his blood, are the frauds and impoſtures of avaricious and 
Bite defigning men. He maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt might be called bread : but he departed 
the ff. not from the doctrine of the church about the tranſubſtantiation of the bread and 
teenth wine into the body. and blood of Jeſus Chriſt. He believed tranſubſtantiation, and main- 
11g. tained it in his writings. He conſtantly profeſſed to hold the doctrines of the real pre- 
Moreri. ſence and tranſubſtantiation. . Thus he quotes Bede with approbation: Nia paris cor 
Paſt © bominis. confirmat, et vinum auget ſanguinem, in homine, merito idem panis in carnem do- 
E Chriſti ex mini mutatur, et idem vinum in ſanguinem tramfertur, non per figuram, nec per um- 
IV. Evan « ram, fed per veritatem.” | | 
W-- . About this time, Peter of Dreſden was obliged to fly from Saxony, and ſeek a refuge 
J. Hos, at Prague, where he encouraged Jacobelle of Miſnia, a prieſt of the chapel of St. Michael, to 
vol. 2. P-preach up the eſtabliſhment of the communion under the ſpecies of Wine. This opinion 
was embraced by doctor Huſs and his followers, who began to rage that the uſe of 
cup was neceſſary to the laity, and that the facrament ſhould be adminiſtered under bo 
kinds. Archbiſhop Sbinko was incenſed at theſe proceedings, and applied to king Wen- 
ceſlaus for aſſiſtance, which that monarch refuſed, The prelate then had recourſe to Si- 
giſmund, king of Hungary, who promiſed to come into Bohemia, and ſettle the affairs of 
the church in that kingdom: but Sbinko died in Hungary, before Sigiſmund began his 
journey into Bohemia. Albicus fucceeded to the archiepiſcopal fee of Prague, who permit- 
ted the Huſſites to continue their ſermons, and their doctrine became. almoſt general. 
Doctor Huſs left his retirement, and returned to Prague, in 1412, at the time that pope 
John XXIII. publiſhed the bulls againſt: Laodiſlaus, king of Naples, whereby he ordered a 
croiſade againſt. him, and granted indulgences to all thoſe who undertook this war. Theſe 
bulls. were confuted by Doctor Huſs, who declaimed againft croiſades and indulgences. 
The populace became animated by his orations, - and declared that Pope John was anti- 
chriſt. The magiſtrates cauſed ſome of them to be apprehended, and the reſt took up 
arms to ſet them at liberty; but they were pacified by the magiſtrates, who gave them 
ſolemn aſſurances that no injury ſhould be done to the priſoners: however, they were 
privately beheaded in the judgment-hall. The blood which ran out from the place of exe- 
cution diſcovered the maſſacre of theſe men to the common people, who took arms again, 
forcibly carried off the bodies of thoſe that were executed, honourably interred them in 
the church of Bethlehem, and reverenced them as martyrs. We 1 2 
The magiſtrates of Prague found it neceſſary to publiſh their reaſons for theſe rigorous 
proceedings againſt the Huſſites. They aſſembled many doctors of divinity in their city, 
who drew, up a cenſure of forty-five of Wickliffe's propoſitions; and in their preface to 
it, they afferted the authoriry of the pope, the cardinals, and the church of Rome; 
after which, they accuſed the Huſſites of ſedition. Doctor Huſs wrote many books, and 
ther diſcourſes, againſt the cenſure of theſe doctors, whom he called Prætorians. He 
maintained ſome of the articles which they condemned ; icularly thoſe concerning the 
liberty of preaching, the power of ſecular princes over the revenues of eccleſiaſtics, the 
voluntary payment of tythes, and the forfeiture that ſpiritual and temporal lords make of 
their power when they live in mortal fin, 9 : 4 1 
Doctor Huſs wrote a long treatiſe about the church, to confyte the preface of that cen- 
ſure, in which he maintains, that the church conſiſts of thoſe. only who are predeſtinate; 
that the head and foundation of it is Jeſus Chrift ; that the pope and cardinals are only 
members of it, and the other biſhops are ſucceffors to the apoſtles as well as they; that 
no one is obliged to obey them, if their commands are not agreeable- to the law of God; 
and that an excommunication which is groundleſs hath no effect. He particularly an- 
ſwered the writings of Stephen Paletz, Staniſlaus Zuoima, and eight other doctors. He 
alſo cauſed a writing to be fixed upon the church of Bethlehem, charging the clergy of 


— 


theſe ſix errors: onen Ho Skis. 

Firſt, Of believing that the prieſt, by faying maſs, becomes the creator of his creator. 
Second, Of ſaying that we ought to believe in the virgin, in a pope, and in the faints. 
Third, That the prieſts can remit the pain and guilt of fin. - Fourth, That every one muſt. 
obey his ſuperiors, whether their commands be juſt or unjuſt. Fifth, That every excom - 
munication, juſt or unjuſt} binds the exeommunicate. The fixth relates to fimiony; - a 
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He alſo wrote three large volumes againſt the clergy ; the firſt intitled, r The Anatomy 
« of the Members of Antichriſt.” The ſecond, „Of the Kingdom of the People, and the 
« Life and Manners of Antichriſt.” The third, „Of the Abomination of Priefts, and 
« carnal Monks, in the Church of Jeſus Chriſt,” Beſides: thefe, he wrote feveral other 
tracts on Traditions, the unity of the Church, Evangelical Perfection, the Myſtery of Ini. 
quity, and the Diſcovery of Antichriſt, With what ſurprizing Spirit, Strength of Argu- 
ment, and powerful Judgment, he wrote on theſe ſubjects, may be well conceived by the 
amazing influence that his doctrines obtained. nn 
Wickliffe had advanced, That if a biſhop or prieſt ſhould give holy orders, or con- Parſons's 
e ſecrate the ſacrament of the altar, or miniſter baptiſm, whiles he is in mortal ſyn; it 2 
were nothing avaylable.” This was vindicated by doctor Huſs, who obferves, that the Hit. ard 
article conſiſts of three parts: Firſt, That a civit or tem I lord is no lord while he is Mov. vol. 
in mortal fin: Secondly, That a prelate is no prelate while he is in mortal fin : Thirdly, ©? * 
That a biſhop is no biſhop while he is in mortal ſin. Both theſe divines taught ſubjec- 
tion and obedience to princes: but Wickliffe afferted, that “ if temporal lords do wrongs Les, f. 
« and extortions to the people, they ben traytors to God and his people, and tyrants f 
antichriſt:“ and Huſs corroborated this opinion by ſhewing that it was held by St. Au- 
ſtin. | | Ee 
Though John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, fo far agreed with Wickliffe, that they op- Hiſtoire 
poſed the tyranny and corruptions of the pope and his clergy : yet they were not of 32 
the ſame opinion with relation to the euchariſt, for neither of them ever oppoſed the real gauce, p. 
preſence, and tranſubſtantion, as Wickliffe had done. TO Fn 297, 390. 
The great and noble Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, had ſpoken boldly in ſeveral Good. 


parliaments againſt the corruptions of the chriſtian faith and worſhip, and had frequently mL 
_ repreſented to the kings Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. the inſufferable abuſes com- V. P 361. 
mitted by the clergy. This nobleman, at the defire of doctor Hufs, cauſed all the works poo P. 
of Wickliffe to be wrote out, and diſperſed in Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal, and other Lewis, p. 
parts of Europe. But that good man, who had wrote ſeveral *difcourſes concerning a re- 22: 


formation of diſcipline and manners in the church, was abandoned by Henry V. and fell 3 


a —— to the fury of the prieſts. He was condemned, in 1413, by the archbiſhop of 449. 
Canterbury as a heretic, and ſent to the tower by the king, who had an affection for 
him. He eſcaped from his confinement, and avoided the execution of his ſentence till 
1418, when he was taken, and burnt hanging. His behaviour, at the time of his death, 
was great and intrepid. He exhorted the people to follow the inſtructions which God 
had given them in the Scriptures; and admoniſhed them to diſclaim thoſe falſe teachers, 
whoſe lives and converſations were ſo contrary to Chrift, and regugnant to his religion. 
England was filled with ſcenes of perſecution, which extended to r and Bohemia, 
| _—_ doctor Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, were marked out to ſhare the fate of Sir John 

The council of Conſtance was afſembled the fixteenth of November 1414, to determine 
the diſpute between the three perſons who contended for the papacy. Bartholomew Coſſa 
took the name of John XXHI : Anyeli de Corato called himfelf Gregory XII : and Pedro 
de Luna was ſtiled Benedict XIII: but it was John who ſummoned doctor Huſs to appear at 
Conſtance. The emperor Sigiſmund, brother and ſucceflor to Wenceſlaus, encouraged Huſs 
to obey'the ſummons, that he might clear the Bohemian nation from the imputation of 
hereſy: and, as an inducement to his compliance, he ſent him a paſſport, with- aſſurance 
of ſafe conduct, whereby he gave him permiſſion to come freely to the council, and re- pupia, 
turn from it again. | 38 91 F 

Doctor Huſs cauſed ſome placarts to be fixed the gates of the churches in Prague, 
wherein he declared, that he went to the council to anſwer all the accuſations that were 
made againſt him; and that he was ready to appear before the archbiſhop, to hear his 
adverſaries, and juſtify his innocence. ' He demanded of the biſhop of Nazaret, the inqui- 
fitor, whether he had any thing to pr againſt him; from en Ws received a favourable 
teſtimony : but when he 4 himſelf at the court of the archbiſhop, who had called 
an aſſembly againſt him, he was denied admiſſion. When he departed from Prague to 
repair to Conſtance, he was accompanied by Wences, lord of Dunbar, and John, lord of Dupia, 
Chlum. - Huſs made public declarations, in all the cities m— which he paſſed, that he 
was going to vindicate himſelf at Conſtance, and invited all his adverſaries to be preſent. 
He arrived at Conſtance on the third of November; and ſoon after Stephen Paletz came 
there as his adverſary, who was joined by Michael of Caufis. They declared themſelves 
his' aceuſers, and drew up a memorial againſt him, which they preſented to the pope, and 
prelates of the council, | 1b bree xm 3 

Dector Huſs, twenty-ſix days after his arrival, was ordered to appear before the pope 
and cardinals. It has been obſerved, that his appearing there was by the emperor's own requeſt : Guthrie, 
but, notwithſtanding the fafe condu&, he was no fooner come within the pope's jutiſdic- 9575 T. 
non, than he was -arreſted, and committed 0 to a chamber in the palace. b 
ty | ; | % 5 violation 
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violation of common law and - juſtice was taken notice of by a gentleman; - who utged 
the imperial ſafe conduct: but the pope obſerved, that he never granted any ſafe con- 
duct, nor was he bound by that of the emperor. The emperor arrived at Conſtance on 
the twenty-third of December, and pope John fled from thence, as the council had re- 
ſolved, that he and his two rivals, Gregory and Benedict, ſhould diveſt themſelves of all 
authority, that their competition might be fairly decided, ſchiſm extirpated, and an univer- 
ſal reformation of faith and manners enacted, with reſpect both to the head and members 
of the church. The fourth ſeſſion was held on the twenty-ſixth of March 1415, in which 
the powers of the council, independent of the pope, were reacknowledged and ratified. 
The eighth ſeſſion was held May the fifth, when the doctrines of Wickliffe were con- 
demned as heretical in forty-five articles: and in the twelfth ſeſſion, held the twenty-ninth 
of May, pope John XXIII. was depoſed. | | 
The fathers of the council were ranged under five nations; Italy, France, Germany, 
England, and Spain. All matters propoſed in. the council were to be determined by the 
plurality. of voices in each nation : but the cardinals, and their college, had their votes : 
and it was agreed, that after the buſineſs had paſſed through the different committees, the 
full ſtate of the whole ſhould be made to the council, and that their decree ſhould be 
formed upon the plurality of the votes of nations. Robert Halam, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, the biſhop of Litchfield, and the abbot of St. Mary's in York, were members of this 
council for the Engliſh nation. 


7 
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862. themſelves as à council, and all councils to be above popes ; the rigour with which they 
executed their decrees, and the awful form of their proceedings, are commendable. But 
'to what did it all tend? To no 1 principal of love to God, or benevolence to 
man. It only tranſlated the ſeat of wicked power. The people were as much ſlaves to 
ignorance ; they were as; much tied down to ſuperſtition; and they had as little the exer- 
ciſe of any one rational ſentiment, as ever. This council ated the part of inquiſitors : 
they ordered the remains of doctor Wickliffe to be dug up and burnt, *«* with this cha- 
4 wks e ritable caution, if they might be diſcerned from the bodies of other faithful people. His 
Hiſt.book **, aſhes were caſt in the Swift; that brook conveyed them into the Avon; Avon into 
p. 171-c« the Severn ; Severn into the narrow ſeas ; they into the main ocean. Thus the aſhes 
Vil. of © of Wickliffe are the emblems of his doctrine, which is now diſperſed all over the 
the fif- «© world.“ 5 f $1 

9 4 > Doctor Huſs was allowed to be a man of conſequence, and reputation, in Bohemia: 
122. he was a great and good man, whom we may really call a martyr to chriſtianity. His 
x accuſers preſented a petition to the pope, containing the heads of the accuſation which 
ren. they had to propoſe againſt him, and requeſted that commiſſioners might be named to 
draw up his proceſs. The patriarch of Conſtantinople, and two biſhops, were the / perſons 
nee who heard many witneſſes againſt doctor Huſs, and ordered his books to 
be examined. While this 7 ag was drawing up, pope John. eſcaped from the emperor 
Sigiſmund, who delivered Huſs into the hands of the biſhop of Conſtance, by whoſe or- 
der he was confined in a caſtle beyond the Rhine, near to Conſtance. 1 211 2100 
The council appointed the cardinals of Cambray, and St. Mark; the biſhop of Dol, and 
the abbot of the Ciſtercians, to finiſh | the proceſs againſt doctor Huſs, and renew the 
condemnations againſt the doctrine of Wicklife. Soon after, they joined to theſe commiſ- 
ſioners a_ biſhop for each nation, and granted a commiſſion to cite Jerom of Prague, the 
companion e friend of doctor Huſs, who was one of the principal preachers of this 
new doctrine. The nobility of Bohemia and Poland preſented a petition to the em- 
ror and council, wherein they deſired that doctor Huſs might be ſet at liberty, as he 
had been ſeized and impriſoned contrary to the ſafe conduct of his imperial majeſty. The 
Bohemians preſented a writing to the council, wherein they maintained, that the propo- 
ſitions which the enemies of Huſs had drawn out of his books were mutilated and falſi- 
fied, on purpoſe to put him to death: they prayed the council to ſet him at liberty, 
that he might be heard for himſelf, and offered to give bond for his appearance. The 
patriarch. of Antioch anſwered, in the name of the council, that they could not ſet Huſs 
at liberty; but would ſend for him, and give him a favourable hearing. The lords of 
Bohemia then addreſſed the emperor, who had ſent him there to defend that- kingdom 

from a charge of hereſy, and was now one of his perſecutors. _ 1 1 
The fourteenth ſeſſion was held the fifth of June, when it, was reſolved, that, before 
they ſent for doctor Huſs, the articles drawn out of his books ſhould be examined, and 
condemned, even without hearing his vindication. This was ſo ſtrongly oppoſed by the 
nobles of Bohemia, that the emperor told the council, they muſt hear Huſs, before they 
condemned him; upon which they ſent for him, ordered him to acknowledge his books, 
and read the firſt articles of his, accuſation. Theſe were about thirty, drawn from the 
Poggicos, Writings of Wickliffe , and ſome of them he freely admitted; ſuch as, © that there was 
Lone, only, univerſal church, which is a. collection of all the elect. That the 2 
A ei d . | beth | Pau 
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of having ch d, or written, any thing againſt the tru of God, or the faith of his 
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+ Paul Nas never a member of the devil, which he proved from the teſtiniotly of St. 


4% Auguſtin. That a predeſtinate perſon always continues a member of the church] be- 


t© cauſe, though he may ſometimes fall from that grace which is adventitious to him, yet 
cc never from the grace of predeſtination. That no member of the true church a | | | 
ei tizes from it, becauſe the grace of God, which eftabliſhes him, never fails. That St. 


Peter never was, nor is, the head of the catholic church, becaufe this is the 


there ſhou d be a ſpifitual 


| culiar 
© prerogative. of Chriſt. That the condemnation of the 13/7 . articles of Wickliffe was 


« irrational and _ unjuſt. That there was no colour of 


% head always viſibly -converſant with the church, and governing it. 1 | 
| heſe are doctrines which, even in the pureſt ages of the church, have feceived coiin- Guthrie, 
tenance, and Huſs boldly acknowledged them. But one circumſtanee bore more hard vel. 2. 
againſt, him, which was, wiching his ſoul to be with the happy ſpirit of Wickliffe. Doctor Burn, » 

fs. had too generous, too open, a nature, to deny what he thought; nor did he ima- 123. 


ine that life was worthy prevarication. He freely confefled; he was ſo charnied with 
Wickliffe's books, that he wiſhed his ſpirit might enjoy the ſame fate with his hereafter. 
A great many other falſe and frivolous objections were raiſed againſt him, Which he refuted 
with a manly eloquence ; and recommending himſelf, and his cauſe, to God, he was carried off: 
He was no ſooner gone, than the emperor, whoſe ſubject he was, and who ſhewed a 
peculiar zeal in his fate, roſe, and told the aſſembly, That, in his opinion, every tenet 


ie he had then held, deſerved death. That if he did not abjure, he ought to be burnt *Poggtes, 


« and, that all his followers, & en Jerom of Prague, ſhould be exemplarily puniſh- 
« ed.” But we are told, that the emperor and the cardinal of Chambre, exhorted doctor 
Huſs to ſubmit to the deciſion of the council. The next day, he was brought again be- 
fore the aſſembly, where eighty-nine articles were read to him, which were ſaid to be 
drawn out of his books, and he was adviſed to abjure them all: but he replied, that there 
were many of thoſe | propoſitions. which he had never maintained, and he was ready to 
* pe opinion regarding the others. After many diſputes, he was ſent back to priſon ; 
ind a reſolution. was then taken to burn him as a heretic, if he would not retrath. : 

The emperor, on the tenth of June, ſent four biſhops, and two lords, to the priſon, 
to prevail on Huſs to make a recantation. But that pious divine, with truly chriſtian fim- 
plicity, called the great God to witneſs, with tears in his eyes, that he was not conſcious 


orthodox church. The deputies then repreſented the great wiſdom and authority of the 
council. Let them, faid Huſs, ſend the meaneſt une, that can convince me; by atgu- 
*« ments, from the word of God, and I will ſubmit my judgment to lim.” This chriſ- 
tian and pious anſwer had no effect; becauſe he would not take the authority and learn- 


Dona. 


Ge 


ing of the council upon truſt, without the leaſt ſhadow of an argument offered; and the 


deputies departed in high admiration of his obſtinacy! _ | | 

hile this good confeſſor was in bonds, he wrote letters to incite his countrymen to 
perſevere in the doctrines he had taught; and expreſſed his own firm reſolution of never 
departing from them while he had lite. Kees, | 

oor Huſs, on the ſeventh of July, was conducted to the place whege the fifteenth 
ſeſſion of the council was held. He was required to abjure; which he refuſed : and the 
biſhop of Lodi, in a bloody, perſecuting ſermon; about the deſtruction of heretics, pro- 
nounced the prologue of his fate, The proctor of the council demanded that the proceſs 
againſt Huſs ſhould be finiſhed ; the Gab articles of Wickliffe were read, and the 
r articles alledged againſt Huſs, who explained ſome, and defended others. Many other 
articles of accuſation were alſo read, which were proved by witneſſes againſt him. His 
fate was determined, his vindication diſregarded, and judgment was pronounced. His books 
were thereby condemned, and he was declared a manifeſt: heretic, convicted of having 
taught many hereſies and pernicious errors; of having deſpiſed the keys of the church, 
and eccleſiaſtical cenſures; of having ſeduced and given ſcandal to the faithful by his ob- 
ſtinacy; and of having raſhly appealed to the tribunal of Chriſt : the council, therefore, 


Dupitt. 


cenſured” him for being obſtinate and incorrigible, and ordained, * That he ſhould be de- Poggiuz, 


« graded from the prieſthood, his books publickly burnt, and himſelf delivered to the ſe- 
« cular power.“ * * vo 


Doctor Huſs heard this ſentence without the leaſt emotion; He kneeled down, with | 


his eyes lifted towards heaven, and ſaid, with all the ſpirit of primitive martyrdom, * Ma 

e thy infinite mercy, O my God, pardon this injuſtice' of my enemies. Thou knoweſt 
the injuſtice of my accuſations : . deformed with crimes I have been repreſented ; 
© how I have been oppreſſed by worthleſs witneſſes, and an unjuſt condemnation : yet, O 
my God, let the mercy of thine, which no tongue can expreſs, prevail with. thee not 
eto avenge my wrongs.” Theſe excellent ſentences were ſo many expreſſions of treaſon 


againſt the trade of 18 and conſidered as ſuch by the narrow-minded aſſiſtants. 


The biſhops appointed by the council ſtript him of his prieſtly garments, degraded him, 


F ton, 


and put a mitre of paper on his head, on which devils were painted, with this inſcrip- Dupla. 
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18 The LIFE of: JEROM: of FR A GoUPE. 
tion, A ringleader of hereties?” Our heroic martyr received this: mock=mitre with a 
gallant air. of ungoncern, that {Famed to [give him. dignity inſtaad of difgrice. - KA ſerenity, 
joy, a. com —— appeared. ig his looks, Which indicated that his fout had cut off many 
e tedious journey in her Way to the "AC of eternal joy and ;everlaſting p 
deliyered Hoſs to the emperor, who put him into the hands of the duke 
books Ware huent at the gate of that church, and u was led tb the & 
BS; be; parat alive; When he came 10 the- plate of Execution; he felt: on 5 
Nos. paxtiond of * looked: ſtedfaſtly towards heaven, and rgpeated: 
to. thy. hands, O Lord, de I comm m ſpirit gi-thouthaſt ovedoduhed © the; O Hol 
f 9. 34 4 and Abl God. When the chain was pute about him ät the Rake; he faid, 
4 a. ſlling gountenance, ** My Land Jeſus Chriſt was bound with hasdef chat thai this 
* #10 3 Fake ; and why ſheuld T be aſhamed of ibis old ruſty ane?! When the "fu 
e were A up 10 his: very neck, the“ duke of Bavaris wn officiquewnoagh't5 fret, in. 
to bine. Na, ſays Huſk; I never .preachetl any idoctrine of am eit tendeney; att 55 
1 het I taught; with, uw lips, Inow-feal with my blond.“ Te ſuid- to the extcutioner, "@ Ark yg = 
8 to burma got In obe century, vu will. have a ſwan you ganineither roaft' nt 
2s-prophetic; be muſt have meant Luther, Who had ſwan for his uns, The flittics 
cn. ple to is the ages, when the martyr ſang a hymn with mr ehearful A 0 - "2 
8 hz | rough all the pratklings - -of the: combuſtibles, Ot id > wm the 
. „ * myltithde. laſt, his voice was cut ſhort, and He. was nd in l | 
„The duke of Bavaria ordered the:rexecuti 
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WL et are century ng e ae FR full of reat — and the Sauen of 
whic appeared. Aa begin it, was for many years reat 
care 2 2 5 of the princes — poly of g of Weſt. After this, TY tene, be- 
n the council, of Baſil and pope. Eugenius IV. and the projects of the reunion of the 
Greeks to t Latin church were the great concerns of the whole world: but the former 
had not tho miſchievous conſequences that were feared; nor the latter that ſucceſ which 
en hoped. Some time hefote this century, there aroſe a religious controverſy in England, 
ath ſince produced great revolutions in Europe; for it was conveyed from England 
5 Germany, where it kindled great commotions both in church and ſtate. Among 
many bad effects, ſays a. popiſh writer, it produced theſe two good ones: it put men 
upon, the ftud I. of uſeful pen and chiefly upon ſearching into the holy Scripture and 
tradition : it obliged . the prelates to labour after the reformation of * manners of 
| Chriſtians, and of the del * | 
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| Abe 1, of JE R GM of P R A & E. 
ferom of Prague was the companion and co-martyr of Doctor Haſs, to whom he was 
inferior in experience, age, and authority ; but he was eſteemed his ſuperior in all liberal Guthrie, 
endowments. He was born at Prague, and educated in that univerſity, where he was ad- | 
mitted maſſer of arts; and romoted, the docttine of Wickliffe in conjunction with Hus. Dupin, p: 
He travelled into moſt of the ſtates of Europe, and was every where eſteemed for his 121. 
happy elocution, which pave him great advantages in the ſchools, where he promoted what 

2 had advanced. The univerſities of Paris, Cologne, and Heidelberg, conferred the de- 

bes of thafter of arts pos Jervm,” who was atcufed of making diſturbances at Heidel- 
tarned/ with' them to Prague. 


Jerom was cited "before the cbunell of Conſtance; on the ſevetiteenth 6f April 141 55 
when his friend doctor Huſs was confined in a caſtle near that city. He arrived at Go! 
ſtance the ſame month, when he was informed how his friend had been treated; and 
that he alf would be ſeized :. upon which, Jerom retired to Iberlingen, an imperial city, | 
from whence he wrote to the emperor and council to defire a ſafe conduct; and one 
was preſented to him, which gave him permiſſion to come, but not to return. He then - 
cauſed à proteſtation to be fixed up, w erein he declared, that he would appear before 
the coyncil to juſtity himfelf, if 1 pou ſafe conduct was granted: and he demanded o 
the Bo Rn York am act of his decluration. After this, he began his journey to return 
into Bohemia: but he was AY: at Hirſchau, by the officers of John thi ſon of | prince A 
Clement, count Palatine, who had the government of Sultzbach: and Lewis, another fon 1 
of the ſame prince, carried jerom to Conſtance, where he was to anſwer the fame accu- 
fation' as had been exhibited againſt doctor Huſs, who was martyred the ſeventh of July, 
Jerom had many friends at the council, who bore him great affection, and tried all they b 
could to bring bim to a - recantation,” as they were convinced he had no chance of q 
efcaping if he took his trial, becauſe the emperor had declared that he ſhould be exem- Poggiis: 
platily puniſhed. His friends prevailed, and he was brought before the council, in the 
nineteenth ſeſſion, held the twenty- third of e when he read a public abjuration 
of his doctrines, thinking thereby to elude his proſecution. e OLOWD ES 
In this retractation, . is ſaid, to have anathematized the doctrines of Wickliffe and Dupin, p. 
Hus; to have proteſted,” that he was of the ſane ſentiments with the Romiſh' church; “. 
and to have pröôfeſſed, that he would follow its doctrine, particularly about the keys, the 
ſacraments, the orders, the offices, and the cenfures of the apoſtolic ſee ; as alſo concerning 
indulgences, the relics of ſaints, eccleſiaſtical liberty, and the ceremonies. It is farther 
ſaid, that he thereby approved the condemnation of the articles which the council pre- 
ſcribed; acknowledged they were faithfully extracted from the works of Huſs, and that 
he was juſtly condemned. But he was carried back to priſon, notwithſtanding this recan- 
tation, and was accuſed of infincerity. New articles of accuſation were brought againſt 
him, and it was alledged, that it would be dangerous to ſet him at liberty. He imme- 
diately repented of his abjuration, and of condemning Huſs. He deſired audience of the 
council, and was twice heard in the general congregations held in May 1416, when one hundred 
and ſeven heads of accuſation were propoſed againft him, which he endeavoured to an- 
ſwer, and made an oration, wherein he declared that he repented of his recantation, and *. 
of having approved the condemnation of Wickliffe and Huſs. Dupin alſo ſays, that the | 
fathers of the council were fully ſatisfied of his relapſe, and ſent for him to the twenty- 
firſt ſeffion, held the thirtieth of May. The biſhop of Lodi, who preached the ſermon 
Yrevious to the condemnation of Huſs, now preached another to uſher in the fate of 
m. When the ſermon was ended, the martyr, unjuſtly ſtigmatized a heretic, declared 
he (till perfiſted in his laſt retractation; but profeſſed he held tranſubſtantiation. He was 
then condemned as 4 heretic relapſed, delivered over to the ſecular power, and led away 
to death, which he endured with great conſtancy, ans 131 | 
Such is the account given by the popiſh writers: but the Florentine ſecretary, who was a Poggius: 
tor of all he relates, and gave a full account of the matter to Aretinus' the pope's gue. 
ecretary, is more circumſtantial and impartial in his relation of this affair. He tells us, 
that as Jerom was returning to Bohemia, he was brought back to Conſtance by the duke 
of Bavaria ; and, the next day, carried as a priſoner before the council, where it ſoon ap- 
peared, that his abjuration had flipt from him in one of thoſe unguarded minutes when 
virtue and religion are off their guard. Poggius, who was one of the beſt judges of the I 
age, aſſerts, that Jerom ſpoke with ſuch a quickneſs of ſentiment, ſuch a dignity of ex- 7 
preſſion, and fach ſtrength of argument, that he ſeemed to equal the nobleſt of the an- 1 
cient wg wr When ſome members of the council called out for him to put in his 
anſwers, he told the aſſembly, that the objections againſt him were the effects of prepoſ- 
ſeſſion and prejudice: that, therefore, in juſtice, they ſhould permit him to lay open the 
whole tenor of his doctrine, life, and converſation, whereby he could indubitably weaken 
and invalidate all the prepoſſeſſions which ignorant zeal and open malice had rendered 3 
too ſtrong againſt him in his unhappy condition. He was told, he could not expect ſuch 4 
9 | indulgence. q 
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The LIFE of JE ROM of FRAG. 
indulgence. . This exhauſted his patience, and he exclaimed to the whole aſſembly in, theſe 


terms. . What barbarity ie this! For three, hundred and forty days haye I been through 
2 m be eng of e, There e ee there, 19. 9ot, ©, want, Shat 1. hav 
lt foope of 


* not experienced. To my enemies ou have allowed the full . accuſation; to 
«* me you deny the leaſt opportunity, of defence. Not i hour will you indulge. me in 
4 ing for my trial. You, have ſwallowed the blackeſt calumnies againſt me. You 
„ have repreſented me as a heretic, without knowing what 0 niy doctrine; as an enemy 
re to the faith, before you knew what faith I profeſſed ; and as a itor of | 


a a erſecutor D prieſts, 
| tanding n chat head 
% Tou are a general council: in you center all that this world can communicate of gra- 
« vity, , wiſdom, and ſanctity: but ſtill you are men, and men are ſeducible by appezrances. 
« The higher your character is for wiſdom, the greater ought your care 85 not to 


re deviate into folly. The cauſe I now plead is not my own cauſe: it is the cauſe of men; 
* jt is the cauſe of Chriſtians; it is à cauſe which is to affect the rights of . poſterity, 
* however the experiment is to be made in my perſon,” The biggotted part = þ the al- 
ſembly conſidered this ſpeech. as poiſon to the ears of the auditors; but many of the mem- 
bers were men of taſte and learning, who were favourably inclined. to the priſoner, and 
pitied him in their hearts, though a, reſtraint was on their tongues, . bins 3 e. 15 
Jerom was obliged to give way to their auen e to hear his charge read, which 
was reduced under theſe 85 ; © that he was a detider of the papal, dignity, an oppolſer 
«of the pope, an enemy of the cardinals, a p rſecutor of the prelates, and a hater of 
« the Chriſtian religion.” He anſwered this charge with an amazing force, of elocution, 
and ftrength of argument. Now, ſays he, wretch that I am! whither ſhall 1 turn me? 
To my .accuſers! My accuſers are as deaf as adders. To you my judges! Tou are 
« prepoſſeſſed by the arts of my accuſers.” We are told by Poggius, that Jerom, in all 
he ſpoke, faid nothing unbecoming a great and wiſe man: and he. candidly. aflerts, that, 
if what Jerom ſaid was true, he was not only free from capital guilt, but from the 
fmalleſt blame: urn Fg nes PPP 
The trial of Jerom was brought on the third day after his accuſation, and witneſſes 
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examined in ſupport of the charge. The priſoner was. prepared for his defence ; which 
will appear almoſt incredible, when it is conſidered that he had been three hundred and 


forty days ſhut. up in a dark offenſive dungeon, deprived of day-light, food, and fleep. 
His ſpirit ſoared above theſe diſadvantages, under which a man leſs animated muſt have 
funk; nor was he more at a loſs. for quotations from fathers and ancient authors, than 
if he had been furniſhed with the fineſt library in Europ. 
Many of the zealots and bigots of the aſſembly were againſt his being heard, as they 
knew what effect eloquence is apt to have on the minds even of the moſt prejudiced. 
However, it was carried by the majority that he ſhould have liberty to proceed in his de- 
fence, which he began in ſuch an exalted ſtrain of moving elocution, that the heart of 
obdurate zeal was ſeen to melt, and the mind of ſuperſtition ſeemed to admit a ray of con- 
viction. He made an admirable diſtinction between evidence as rung on facts, and as ſupported 
by malice and calumny. He laid before the aſſembly the whole tenor of his life and 
conduct, which he owned had been always open and unreſerved, He juſtly obſerved, that 
the greateſt and moſt holy men have been known to differ in * of ſpeculation, with a 
view to diſtinguiſh truth, not to keep it concealed. And he then Lal og a noble con- 
2 of all his enemies, who woull have induced him to retra& the cauſe of virtue. and 
tru He next entered on a high encomium 2 doctor John Huſs; and declared he 
was ready to follow him in the glorious tract of martyrdom. He then touched upon the 


| moſt defenſible part of Wickliffitiſm; and concluded what he had to ſay on that head 


that it was far from his intention to advance any thing againſt the ſtate 
of che church of God; that it was only againſt the abuſe of the clergy he complained ; 
and that he could not help ſaying, with his dying breath, it was certainly impious that 
the patrimony of the church, which. was originally intended for the purpoſe of charity and 
univerſal benevolence, ſhould be proſtituted to the luſt of the fleſh, and the pride of the 
eye, in whores, feaſts, foppiſh veſtments, and other reproaches to. the name, and profeſſion 
of chriſtianity. Wee" I 12217 *ab Aue | Arsen 
The priſoner received many interruptions from the impertinence of ſome, and the in- 
veteracy of others: but he anſwered every one with ſo much readineſs, and vivacity of 
thought, that, at laſt, they were aſhamed, and he was permitted to finiſh his defence. His 
voice was ſweet, clear, and ſonorous ; pliable to captivate every paſſion, and able to con- 
ciliate every affection, which he knew how to do with wonderful addreſs. He was ad- 
mired by his enemies, and compaſſionated by his friends; but he received the ſame ſen- 
tence that had been paſſed upon his martyred friend; and, Poggius ſays, the aſſembly con- 
demned him with great reluctance. 8 | OL RGA Hey 
The fame author tells us, that Jerom had two days allowed for his recantation ; and 
that the cardinal of Florence uſed all the arguments he could for that effect, 1 ety 
85 | | 3 ineffectual. 


with obſerving, 
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Seffectuit; "The diviie Was reſolveſl 10 feal his dofrine with his blood; he could not be 
ſeduced” to make 'another” retractatio; and he ſuffered death with all the magnanimity of 
Huſs, He embraced the ſtake to which he was faſtened, with the liar malice of wet 


cords.” When the executioner went behind him to ſet fire to the pile, Come here, ſaid 


« the martyr, and Kindle it before my eyes ; for if I dreaded ſuch a ſight, I ſhould never 
« have come to this place, when, I had a free opportunity to eſcape,” The fire was 
kindled, and he then fung a hymn, which was Toon finiſhed by the incircling flames. 


This martyr, as well as doctor Huſs, conſtantly profeſſed to hold the doctrines of the Lewis, p. 

real preſence and tranſubſtantiation* but it has been ſaid, that he alſo profeſſed to hold dungen 

& and believe, what the church believes and holds; faying, that he rather believed Auſtin, — 
i . 1 8 | n- 


and the other doctors of the church, than Wickliffe and Huſs.“ 


The Wickliffites in England, and the Huffites in Bohemia, were very numerous: there = * 


Sleidan diſtinguiſnes the Bohemians in this manner. After the death of John Huſs they Lib. 3. 


« were divided chiefly into three ſects. One of them acknowledged the pope of Rome as 
& head of the church, and vicar of Chriſt. Another partook of the Lord's Supper in both 
© kinds, and in that ſervice they recited ſome things in the vulgar : tongue; but in other re- 
t ſpects they differed not from the papiſts. The third ſect was named Picards; who called 
* the pope, and all that adhered to him, Antichriſt, and the whore deſcribed in the Reve- 
lation: they received nothing ' beſides the Scriptures: they choſe their own biſhops and 
te prieſts: they forbid none to marry : they performed no funeral rites ; and had very few 


« feſtivals and ceremonies.” However Rudigerus, in his hiſtory of the brethren of Bo- P:ge 148. 


hemia; rejects the name of Picards that was impoſed upon them, and conjectures that it 
was given them by their enemies to diſhonour them by ſo infamous a title; as if we 
had been only, ſays he, the wretched remains of the leud Picard, who renewed the an- 
cient hereſy of the Adamites, by introducing nakedneſs and infamous actions. | 

The pope, and the emperor, perceived it was impoſſible to reduce the Bohemians by 
force, and invited them to the council of Baſil, in 1432. The Bohemians ſent a folemn 
deputation of three hundred perſons to Baſil, at the head of which were Procopius, and 
Peter Payne. The Bohemians reduced their pretenſions to four heads. Firſt, That the 
euchariſt ſhould be adminiſtered” to the laity in both kinds. Second, That the word of 
God might be freely preached by the prieſts to whom it belonged. Third, That the 
eccleſiaſtics ſhould have no more revenues, nor temporal demeſnes. Fourth, That public 
crimes ſhould be puniſhed by the magiſtrates. They declared, they were ready to defend 
theſe articles; and that they had been unjuſtly condemned by the council of Conſtance. 
Peter Payne undertook to prove, that it was unlawful for the» clergy to have demeſnes, 
and temporal revenues. The controverſy began in January 1433, and continued fifty days 
without any ſucceſs : for the Bohemian deputies perſiſted in their opinion, and returned 
into their own country, where Payne was perſecuted for being an Engliſhman, and a Wick- 
liffite. Procopius was killed in fighting at the head of the Thaborites againſt. the nobi- 
lity, who 'accommodated matters with the council, and acknowledged Sigifmund their king. 


The monks were permitted to return, on condition that the monaſteries ſhould be rebuilt, 
Philbert, biſbop of Conſtance, and ſome other prelates ſent from Baſil, in 1436, reſtored 
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Kaight's JF. we lack back upon that time when religion and learning after many and 2 
a Le got the better of. ignoranee- and ſuperſtition, we ſhall: find dean Colet to, hayn 
o. made & glorious ſtand in deſence of ther truth, There is no period in the Engliſh, his- 
ct fa litile underſtood, and mots deſerviog to: -be: known, than che fifty years preceding, 
1 . the reformation; in which time true sclgion; and uſeful learning were firſt dawning upon, 
Z | Or Re great Eraſmus, with his friend dean Calct,. flouriſhed. as the great 
4 . -" Toxerunners! & | VV 
Guthrie, Archbiſhop Courtney; died in 1396, and was ſucceeded in the ſee of Canterbury, by 
r Arundel: archbhiſhop of Vun, whe condemned eighteen articles, extracted from Wick 
" life's Priologus. Arundel was very: inſtrumental in the great revglution; that ſettled. the 
duke of Lancaſter upbn the thtone of England, in 13990. The Wiekliffites, . or Lollards, 

were perſecuted under Henry with; great ſeverity. The parliament. itſelf. was too viglant;/ in- 
mthoſe ſanguinary meaſures, and gave the clergy a power which their maſter never gave 
them; that of putting their fellow- creatures to death for mere matters of opinion. -The 
burning of heretics. was a docttine unknown ta the primitive fathers. of Chriſtianity, and 
one of the monſters engendered b 1 barbariſm, and ignoranctdddme. 

Guthrie, + William Sawtree, pariſhyprieſt of ſaint, Oſyth, or ſaint Seithe the virgin, in London, a 
- 649- man of an innocent life, was convened before. the convacation in 1400, and condemned! 
229. to be burnt as an incorrigible heretic. The writ: de beratico combur ende was taken out, 
and executed againſt this unhappy perſon, who was the firſt that ſuffered death in; 

Fuller, b. England by burning for hereſy. He is conſidered as the, * of Engliſh: proteſt- 
4- P. 156. ants, and died a martyr for denying tranſubſtantiation. His death ſtruck a terror among 
For* the Wickliffites, who were :afterwards glad to enjoy their conſcience in private, without pro-— 


1 2 foidn to ff od 7s ig 6th - hott alt WO mo Srrogcs 
Gates, The earl of Saliſbury, who! was. beheaded the fame year, died a Wickliffite : but the peo-⸗ 
390. ple of that ſect every day grew. more: 1 the: eſtabliſhed; church, and formed 
net definitions from it. Archbiſhop Arundel, in 1408, publiſhed. thirteen canons for ſup- 
the Lollards; and, in 1410, applied to the pape for a bull to dig up Wickliffe's 

ones. In 141, the houſe, of lords preſented a ſtrong- addreſs. to the king againſt the 

| Lollards, who were then reſtrained from preaching; or. writing, againſt the church, on pain 
Fuller, p. of impriſonment without bail. In. the beginning of the reign, of ; Henry: V. the Lollards 
108. began to appear again, with ſome more aſſurance : but, in 1418, Sir; John Oldcaſtle was 
hanged and burnt for a heretic. The Lollards were perſecuted; and their ſchools, or places 

of meeting, ſi d. The king wanted. to. conquer. France, which he knew could not 

be done without a firm coalition between the crown and the church; and therefore he 

left to the * hers full -ſfway. in all matters pertaining to their own juriſdiction, Tha 


= among the laity ſaw themſelves deprived,, by; eccleſiaſtical. tyrrany, of | exerciſing 
e leaſt act of hu 4 chile a flood-gate. was. opened, through: which the pride and 
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proſcriptiom went out ugainſt the Lollards. The biſhops carried the ipjunctions of the 
catwacation'! into erution with a fiery zeal, and many perſons were obliged to abjute the 
doctrime of Wickliffe. However, the ſpirit of reformation worked © itſelf pure in its pro- 
Ii Chichley had appointed a ſort of an inqulſition againſt 


D on Oni oni 4: 1 * ay 9 2 ; 4 I b 1 

The reformation of the Benedictine monks concluded the reign of Henry V. and that 
of his infant ſon was: began with trying three perſons for hereſy, who denied tranſubſtantia- 
tion. Peacock, biſhop of Chicheſter, appeared like a new phænomenon among the clergy: 
he was f free-thinker in — of religion, and ſoared a pitch much higher than any 
divine, or ſchiſmatic; in that reign: but the ſynod at Lambeth, in 1430, obliged him to 
recant: great part of his writings as hereſies and errors. His books were burnt, and he 
was deprived. of his biſhopric. e. a2” + 11918 buſi 9 41 
The civil wars between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter checked the biſhops from Fuller. 

ting the Lollards: but this could not prevent a controverſy between the begging 
ars, and ſecular prieſts. Such was the ſtate of religion in England when Henry VII. 
obtained the vtown, in 1485, at which time doctor Colet began to make a figure in the 
World. biste hos ing o bau nod ron! 10 
This excellent perſon was ſon and heir to Sir Henry Colet, knight, a younger bogor 
t for of Robert Colet, of Wendover, near Alleſbury, in the county of Bucks, eſquire, Fuse 
« who was born in that county, at the manor of Hale; near which place ſome of Colet. 
« his name ſtill continue.“ father was bred a mercer at London, and was one 
of the ſheriffs in 1477. He eſcaped the tyranny of Richard III. and aſſiſted Henry VII. 
in the beginning of - whoſe reign he was knighted, and elected lord mayor. In 1495, he 
had the honour to be called à ſecond time to the chair, and ' diſcharged that high office 
with great loyalty, prudence, courage, and fidelit . ST SFU * 
Sir Henry Colet had ten ſons, and as many daughters (others ſay eleven ſons, and eleven puller, b. 
daughters) but John was the eldeſt and ſole-ſurviving child by his wife Chriſtiana, and 5. p. 167. 
was born in the pariſh of St. Antholin, in che city of London, in the year 1466: at Rafmus. 
vrhich time, it was reputed a ſort of nobility to be born and bred in that great city. His Wood's 
father died in 1510, und was buried at Stepney; where his monument ſhews he was third dau, 
ſon of Robert Colet, eſquire. He had his grammatical edutation at a free - ſchool in Kaight. 
Threadneedle-ſtreet, which was then the moſt eminent ſchool in London, where Sir Thomas 1 
More, archbiſhop: Heath, archbiſhop Whitgift, and many other eminent men received the duc og 
rudiments: of their learning. Oo! + BI ele! Ke | More, p. 
| Colet was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford in 1483; at which time, one or more of}, 
his ſirname were of St. Mary Magdalen college, as moſt probably he was himſelf. After he Koi, ht. 
had ſpent ſeven yeats in logicals and philoſ6phicals, he was licenſed to proceed in arts, DER | 
being ſo (exquiſitely learned, that all the works of Tully were as familiar to him as his Wood. 9 


epiſtles. He was no: ſtranger to Plato and Plotinus, whom he had not only read, but 10 
0 conferred and paralleled; peruſing the one, as a commentary on the other: and as fot 
6c _ mathematics, there' was ſcarce any part thereof, wherein he was not ſeen above his 
6c ears. Witt E 2 24 TN 0159344 61. 33. 4 | i 

Such was. the infelicity of thoſe times, that the Greek tongue was not taught in any Knight, 
of the grammar-ſchools/ in England ; nor was there thought to be any great need of it 
in the two univerſities, by the generality. of ſcholars. It is worth notice, that Standiſh, 
who was a bitter enemy to Eraſmus, ſtiles him Græculus iſte: which was a long time 
after the phraſe for an heretic : and for this very reaſon, thoſe very few that underſtood 
Greek, were afraid to teach it, left they ſhould be thought to propagate hereſy. 
It would caſt a greater glory on the preſent ſtate of learning in our two univerſities, to look 
back upon the clouds of ignorance which hung over'them in the times immediately preced- 
ing the reformation. - As for Oxford, its own hiſtory and ' antiquities ſufficiently confeſs, 
that nothing was known there but Latin in the moſt depraved ſtile of the ſchool-men: 
Cornelius Vitellias an Italian, was the firſt who taught Greek in that univerſity ; and Polyd. 
from him the famous Grocyne learnt its firſt elements. In Cambridge, the ſtate of learn- Virg. lib. 
ing was very low, in 1485, and Eraſmus was the firſt who taught the Greek-grammar 3%. 
in that. univerſity : but Eraſmus - himſelf was not maſter of Greek when he came firſt : 
into England, in 1497. Linacer and Grocyne were the two only tutors that were able 
to teach it, and Eraſmus: learnt it of the former: but his friend Colet, and biſhop Fiſher, 
like the elder: Cato, neglected the ſtudy of the Greek tongue till their old age, when 
they found it was n y to be taught in the ſchools. „„ 
Colet and Eraſmus were much of an age, and became the moſt familiar friends ima- 
ginable, to the very end of their lives. This learned Dutchman tells us, that while Co- Eraſmus, 
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let w A yogth, he run diligently through a courſe of all manner of ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 3 
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and deſerved his title of maſter of the liberal arts and ſciences, being, perfeQlyioverfed in 
every one of them. Before his travels abroad, he had determined his ſtudies to divinity; 
and had ſearched into the ancient fathers, with whom he was delighted, patticularhy Dio- 
nyſius, Origen, Cyprian, Ambroſe, and Jerorn : but he! had the leaſt + reliſh of all to fainr 
Auſtin. He ſometimes read Scotus and: Thomas, and ſuch traſh of the ſchoolmen, rather 
in compliance with the faſhion, than from any pleaſure he recewed. He was alſo be 
induſtrious in conſulting; the beſt tracts in the civil and canon-law. There was no boo 
relating to the hiſtory and conſtitution of the church and ſtate which he had not diligently 
read. He even ran through all the Engliſh poets, for the true uſe of them, to help to 
correct and embelliſh his language and Nile, and to fit and prepare him for à more eld 
quent preacher | } 00020 


| 433 . ad . . 241! } 10 Cu l A SVIs 4 108 
rod. Another of bis cotemporary writers ſays, that Colet, by an 


eaſy and natural diſpoſition; 
a lib. was inclined to piety and religion: therefore, as ſoon as he grew towards à man, and 
woas well inſtructed in all thoſe arts and ſciences that are called humanity, he: applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, chooſing St. Paul as his #7 5 40S lt and exerciſing 
himſelf perfectly in his writings both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
When Colet had taken his degrees in arts at Oxford, he had a ſufficient eſtate to fupt 
Framus port him as a gentleman, and a fair intereſt to recommend him at court. He had 
advantage of a tall and graceful perſonage: and this turn to a courtier might perhaps have 
been the advice of his father, who had been uſed to gabe! and ſplendour in the publie 
offices in the city, and gained a very particular intereſt in the king. But the pious youn 
man, determined by his own ſpirit of religion, was reſolved to enter into holy orders, anf 
Knight, p. renounce the temptations. of his birth and fortune. „ zal mi Jr ofle ?? 
% Sir William Knevet, knight, and Dame Joan his Wife, preſented Colet, in 1485, to 
the church of St. Mary Denyngton, in the county of Suffolk, and dioceſe of Norwich, 
Knight, This made Cambridge a convenient road between Oxford and his benefice, and might well 
intitle him to that relation to both univerſities, which is aſcribed to him by Polydore Virgil. 
He was ſcarce nineteen years old when he was preſented to this great living of Deny 
ton, which he kept as long as he lived. In 1490, he was alſo: preſented by his own fa- 
ther to the living of Thrynning, in the county of Huntingdon, and dioceſe of Lincoln; 
which he reſigned in 1493, when he was admitted to the prebendary of Botevant in the 
church of Vork, upon the reſignation of the famous Chriſtopher Urſwicke. He was alſo 
made prebend of Goodeaſter in the church of St. Martin Le Grand, which he reſigned the 
26th of January 1503, having been admitted the year before to the prebend of Durneſ- 
ford in the church of Sarum. Theſe early preferments had great weight upon his mind; 
as well as every thing that tended towards bringing on a reformation in the church. But 
he had ſuch a tender regard to the dignity of his ſacred office and function, that he de- 
ferred being ordained deacon till the 17th of December 1497, and the ſame year he was 
made prieſt, [4 Fa T TIT: 11216) F cht 
Collier. Colct, after theſe improvements at home, travelled into France and Italy, ſtudied divinity, 
Knight, p. and was very much admired. by foreigners for his learning. He left Oxford in 1493, and 


IN ſeems to have been travelling abroad till 1497. The grand mart of letters was then at 


Paris, where he met with an agreeable companion in Robert Gaguinus, the hiſtorian, who 
had been ambaſſador from Charles the French king, in 1490, to Henry VII. Gaguinus 
raiſed a ſtrong deſire in Colet to be acquainted with Eraſmus, by ſhewing him a ſpecimen 
of his parts and abilities, in a letter ſent to him upon his oubliſhing the hiſtory of France. 
Colet alſo became acquainted with Deloine and Budeus, at Paris; the former of which re- 
commended him to the friendſhip of Eraſmus, and ſpoke honourably of him on many 
occaſions. 28 52 * 

At this time, the Engliſh ſtudents and travellers were ſo. intent upon attaining: the Greek 
and Latin tongues, and ſo inquiſitive after the pureſt writers in them, that they had no 
Knight. leiſure, or inclination, to ſearch after their own hiſtorians, and national antiquities ; though 
Ep p. many ancient books lay dormant in 0000 colleges and monaſteries, which their keepers 
335. yore unwilling to communicate, and muſt be ſtolen or loſt, or eat up by moths and 

uit. | OI 20301 2 ” QUMIOU 
Colet viſited ſeveral parts of Italy, and reſided ſome months at Rome, where there was 
an Engliſh court, on account of frequent embaſſies. It was here that the celebrated Wil- 
_ liam Lily firſt fell under his notice, who had learnt the Greek at Rhodes, and was im- 
proving himſelf in Latin at Rome, under John Sulpitius and Fomponius Sabinus. Colet 
_ alſo contracted an intimacy with ſome learned foreigners, as well as with his own coun- 
trymen Grocyne and Linacer, who were perfecting their ſkill in Greek, at Florence, under 
gi. the inſtruction of Demetrius and Politianus, as William Latymer was at Padua. 
| Colet ſo effectually proſecuted his theological ſtudies in Italy, that none of his time ex- 
ceeded him in that faculty, and he returned to England about $497. He had now a 
greater temptation to appear at court, that he might ; Ho the accompliſhments which he 
nad acquired to the world. Beſides, he was endued with ſome natural PRE os 
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adapted for a: public life, chan the confinement of a College. He hatl naturally /a high 


ſpirit, impatient of the eaſt injury and affront. By the fame bent of nature he was alſb Eraſmus, 3 
addicted do love and/Juxuty': he had a tincture of avarice; and Was inclined to an alt Knight. 


of freedom and pleaſantry. Had he followed theſe inclinations, he muſt have been 'fittet 


commänded himſelf, by ſo far ſubjecting his high ſpirit and paſſions to reaſon and philoſo- Eraſmus. 
phy, that he could bear a reproof even from his on ſervants. He reſtrained his diſ- 


ofophy, divinity, watchings; faſtings, and devotions, he preſerved every ſtep of his whole 
—— of dhe world; and, as far as ah on obls 
their familiar diſcourſes, he was perfectly chaſte, and died in virgin purity. | 

With this excellent ſpirit, and correct underſtanding, he would not truſt himſelf among 
the allurements of the city, and the ſplendour of the court. He ſtaid a ſufficient time 


ſord, for the happy opportunities of a ſtudious and pious life. Hg £14 

About r — almoſt come to a — 4 Tar men of diſtinguiſhed parts and Knight. 
learning in that univerſity to ſet up voluntary lectures, by way of expoſition or comment 
upon ſome celebrated writer ; to which the ſtudents would repair, according to the opinion 

they had of the men and t 1 OColet had neither taken nor defired any 
degree in divinity : but he public lectures in the univerſity, without ſtipend or Eraſmus. 
reward, by way of expoſition on the epiſtles of St. Paul. The novelty of theſe exerciſes wood. 
might at firſt gather an audience; yet nothing could keep it up but the abilities of the 
performer. | Men of more honourable degrees and years were not aſhamed 'to learn from 

a younger and inferior perſon. There was not a doctor in divinity or law, nor abbot, 


him the applauſe that he deſerved. y en * 
Colet was now fingularly happy in becoming acquainted with the learned and immortal 
Eraſmus, one of the reſtorers of good letters and good ſenſe to Europe. That great man 

had lived at Paris, where he was tutor to ſeveral of the young Engliſh: nobility, particu- 

larly the lord Montjoy, who prevailed on him to paſs over from Calais to Dover, about 

the latter end of the year 1497. Eraſmus went directly to Oxford, as the ſeat of learn- 

ing, where he was recommended by the prior and canons of St. Genoveſe at Paris to 
Richard Charnock, = of the regulars of the order of St. Auſtin in the college of St. 

Mary the virgin, where he was received, and accommodated with diet and lodging, in 

the moſt friendly and hofpitable manner. 5.4 

- Charnock informed Colet, that Eraſmus was a very excellent perſon, and worthy his 
friendſhip. ''Colet had not the patience to wait for an opportunity of ſeeing this learned 
ſtranger; but would make his firſt addreſs with his pen, and wrote immediately to him, 

from his 'own chamber, an elegant and agreeable epiſtle, in ſuch a turn of obliging thoughts 

and words, as ſhewed the writer to be a ſcholar, a traveller, and a gentleman. He tells Knight, p. 
him, that his friend Brome had heartily recommended him by letter; but that he ſtood 3“ 

„ before highly commended to him, as well by the fame of his reputation abroad, as by 

Lc the teſtimony of his writings. That, while he was at Paris, the name of Eraſmus was in 

<< great eſteem among the learned: and that he had there particularly read over an epiſtle 

« of his to Gaguinus; wherein he had celebrated his ind and ſkill in drawing up the 

« hiſtory of France; which ſeemed to him to be the ſpecimen of a perfect writer, both for graſwus. 
« learning and the knowledge of the world. I congratulate, ſays he, your arrival in this | 
e iſland; and wiſh our country could be as pleaſant to you, as I know you, by your 
« great learning, muſt be uſeful to our country. I am, Sir, and ſhall always be, devoted 
c to one, whom I think to be the moſt learned and the beſt of men.“ | 
Etaſmus immediately returned an elegant anſwer, and faid, * if he could find any thing com- 
e mendable'in himſelf, he ſhould be proud of being commended by ſuch a worthy perſon, to 
„ whoſe judgment he allowed fo great a weight, that his filent eſteem alone had been 
4 Oe to all the applauſes of a theatre at Rome. Vour country of England, fays 
<« he, is moſt pleaſant to me upon many accounts, particularly on this, that it abounds with 
<< thoſe bleſſings, without which nothing would reliſh with me, men of admirable learn- 
ing, among whom no mortal will repine that I reckon you, the chief.” He then com- 
mends the "ſtile of his letters, as eaſy, ſmooth, unaffected, flowing from a rich vein, as 
waters from a clear fountain ; even, and in vary part like ſelf; open, plain, modeſt, 
Having nothing in it rough, turbid, or intricate; ſo that he could ſee the image of his 
ſoul in his letters. 9 3 8 | HL \ 90 re PN 


This foundation of friendſhip laid in writing, ended in the ſtricteſt intimacy imaginable, Knight. 
Which continued to the end of their lives. They ſtudied to improve each other, and in- 
Kru mankind. - Thus, after a Latin ſermon, they were at a public dinner in the uni- 
verſity, where Colet fate as moderator, and mo table-talk was ſcholaſtic and YA 5 
en N | | Wnen 


$48 
4 'S 


4 
for any courſe of life than that of a ſtudent and divine. But he firſt conquered, and then 1 


polition to love, — and luxury, by a continual abſtinence from ſuppers, a ſtrict ſobriety, 6 I 
cloſe a lication' to hi ſtudies, ſerious thinking, and religious converſation. So that by his | 


could poſſibly gather from Ep. Iodo- 3 


co Jour. -. 


with his father and mother at Stepney to ſhew his duty and reſpect; and retired to Ox= : 


or any other — in the church, who neglected to hear Colet, or with-held from 4 
e 4233.0 | 
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when Colet ſaid, that the greateſt: offence» of Cain, andithe moſt odious in the fight 

« of God, was his diſtruſting the baunty of our Creator, and placing too much confidence 

e in his art and induſtry, by tilling the ground; while his brother Abel, content with the 

« natural productions: of the earth, was only feeding ſheep.” The whole company en- 

gaged upon this argument: but in truth, ſays Eraſmus, Colet was more than a match 

c for us all: he ſeemed to be filled with a divine ſpirit, and to be ſomewhat above a 

= , man: he ſpoke not only with his voice, but with his eyes, his countenance, and his 

1 <«.. whole deportment.; mot an6antiidgs Kano © yd vr gh] Gori fi; IN ene 

Colet introduced Eraſmus to the acquaintance of Mr. More, who was wards a great 

ornament to his country. Their intimacy was ſo great, that Eraſmus; in 1498, acquainted 

lord Montjoy, that nothing could be more | ſweet, lovely, and charming, than the temper 

and converſation of, Colet; and that he could live in Scythia, or the remoteſt part of 
| « the world, with ſuch. an; agreeable: friend and companion.” 1 bn ür. 21 

In 1499, Eraſmus and his admired friend Colet held their conferences upon our 

bleſſed Saviout's reluctances and fears before his laſt paſſion. Colet could not approve of 

the common opinion of divines, that our Saviour, L. a proſpect of his agonies, ſhrunk 

tom them In hit human nature. Eraſmus maintained the opinion of the ſchoolmen : but 

Colet had the advantage of the beſt meaning, and of the greateſt courage, in departing 

from the common ſentiments of the ſchools and the church, in that credulous age. E- 

raſmus concludes his epiſtle concerning this diſpute in the moſt friendly and reſpectful 

manner; calling himſelf a raſn man, and a raw ſoldier, for entering the liſts with ſuch 

„an experienced general as Coleet. 1 0 Fe vd de e 

©, Eraſmus was confuted, and pleaſed; as it was done in a · manner becoming a ' gentleman 

of ſenſe and good - nature. Colet told him, when, like two flints, we are ſtriking one 

| « another, if, any ſpark. of light flies out, let us eagerly catch at it: we ſeek not for our 

* on opinion, but for truth; which, in this mutual conflict, may be extorted as fire out 

I « of ſteel.” Nb of ac: Sni 1 cf 

3 Colet alſo, freely expreſſed to Eraſmus his great diſlike of that new theology, which was 

3 unhappily brought into the church by the modern ſchoolmen, and was in effect nothing 

but the art of trifling and wrangling. He told him, he had ſet himſelf againſt thoſe ſcho- 

laſtic divines; and would, if roffible, reſtore the theological ſtudies that were founded upon 

the Scriptures, and the primitive fathers. He ſaid, it was upon this view, he had pub- 

licly expounded. the epiſtles of St. Paul; and ſhould be glad of a partner in that x hers 

When Eraſmus left England, Colet ſtill continued at Oxford, where he went on with 

his uſeful expoſition of the apoſtolical epiſtles ; though it was a new thing to have any 

Hi. et readings upon the Scriptures, even in that place where a public divinity-lefture was found- 


. I. . * — . . . - £ 
_—_ little concern with Scripture. Their readings were uſhered in with a text, or rather a 


but by the voice of other ſcholaſtic interpreters, and the intricate. turns of what they called 


pet. Lom: Of doctor of divinity. could not admit a man to the reading of the 7 This made 
ter he was capable 


mation. 
The ſchoolme 
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ere canes 


* he; would frame a ſubje& for converſation, and aſk his companions their ſenſe of its 6A I 


them; by diſcovering the ſhameful abuſes of : monaſteries, and houſes called religious; and | 
by. ſhewing the ils of impoſing celibacy un the cle +)! 1d <1: P 08h 5% 359! 5) path 2? - Y 
„Kies Henry MIL loved to igive: unckpedted and undeſtred favours. He looked upon Colet Sir Henry - 
a 4 moſt ceminent/-divine, ''and;:execlient; præacher: he found this prieſt without ambition, 
therefore thought him more2 worthy of preferment; and, in 1505, Colet was made dean Wood. 
of: St! Paul's, without: his ſalicitation; or knowledg eee. 
Etaſmus was then jat Patis, and immodiately ſent a latter to doctor Colet on his pro- 
motion, wherein he ſays, ** herſcould not ſa much congratulate! his perſon, as the world, 
4-which; would cthave iche benafit ] and the honours themſelves, which then ſeemed. worthy 
e their, name; when they Sell: upon à man of merit, without his own ſeeking,” E- 
raſmug::afterwards: ſaid of Calet, , This excellent man, as if he had been called to 
« the; laboursg noticto the dignity, of his office, reſtored the decayed diſcipline of his cathe- 
&« ochurch;- and brought. in What | was! a new practice there, preaching - himſelf upon 
undays, and all ſolemn; feſtivals;': He would not take a deſultory text out of the goſpel 
ot epiſtle for the. day; but choſe a fixed and latger ſubject, which he proſecuted in ſe- 
e vetal ſucceſſivt o cliſcourſes, till he went through the whole; as ſuppoſe the goſpel of St. 
<« Matthew, the Creed, or the Lord's Prayer. He had always a full auditory, ' and the 
1 hoy: | | f 


e chief magiſtrates of the city.! 1 ue e hg kur 
He was not only a free and conſtant preacher of the goſpel: in his own cathedral; but Wood. 
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at court, and in many other churches in the city, where his ſermons were much fre- I 
quented by courtiers and citiaens: becauſe the ſtrict diſcipline of 0 bis life regularly correſ- 1 J 3 
ponded with the: integrity: of his doctrine. :: 041 De Jagno Motti 54 | 2 = 
The public lecturers, both in , the! univerſities; and the cathedral churches, took the li- 


berty of reading upon any bock rather than upon the holy Scriptures, till dean Colet re- 
formed that practice, by introducing, - in Oxford and St. Paul's, the more uſeful way of 
reading arid! expounding the Seri He was aſſiſted by Grocyne, and other learned and 

able perſons, Whom he prevailed. on to read: divinity lectures, which he maintained by a 
ſuitable exhibition. Eraſmus, and John Sowle, a Carmelite, encouraged theſe divinity readers; wm: P- 
and dean Colet, at laſt; pac a certain ſettlement for | theological lectures to be con- | 
ſtantly read in his church, three days in every week, by the chancellor, or his deputy. - 

Till chis time, there was ſcarce ſo much as a Latin Teſtament in any cathedral church 

in England. Inſtead of the goſpel of Chriſt, the goſpel of Nicodemus was affixed to a 
pillar in the nave of- the church; as Eraſmus: fays, Who was ſurprized at it, in the me- i 
tropolitical church of Canterbury. But the method that dean Colet took in expounding Knight, p. 
the Scriptures, though in a language unknown to the began to raiſe in them an 71. 
enquiry after thoſe oracles of God; and gradually inflamed them to that love e 
ſearch! the Scriptures, which ſoon opened 'a way to the reformation. ar 

Dean Colet had a great deſire to extricate himſelf from the affairs of the world, if he could 
have entered into any ſociety, that would combine to live according to the rules of the goſpel 
of Chriſt, which he deſpaired of among the religious in England. He was —— in- 
cenſed with ; many of the biſhops, who acted like wolves, inſtead of ſhepherds. And he 
thought no men more execrable; becauſe, under the pretence of devotions, ceremonies, be- 
nedictions, and indulgences, they recommended Fr to the veneration of the people, 
while they were perfect ſlaves to the world in their own hearts, and regarded nothing but Eraſmus. 
its glory and gain. The colleges in England, which were built and endowed with great 
magnificence and bounty, he ſaid, rather prevented than promoted the right courſe of 
ſtudies, and the quick progreſs of learning; as they were only the neſts of drones, or 
the cells of idle fellows. He condemned auricular gonfeſſion, purgatory, and the daily ce- 
lebration of maſs. He would have all divine ſervice performed in a ſerious. and ſolemn 
manner: he was delighted with the apoſtolical epiſtles; but more affected with the ad- 
mirable words of our Saviour in the goſpels, which he ſelected under proper heads, and 
intended to write a book upon them; wherehy it appears, that the dean was diveſted of 
many of the groſſeſt errors, and rankeſt ſuperſtitions, - of the Romiſh church. 

Eraſmus congratulated his friend Colet on being made dean of St. Paul's: he was then jJortin's 
— with the dean; and has tranſmitted the following relation as an example 3 gol 
to pe erity. 15 VEOSIOAW ' 027 8 1 2 | 26 | "os |; 
The dean's table, under the name of hoſpitality, had ſerved too much to pomp and Ep. Io. 

% luxury, which he contracted to a more frugal and temperate way of entertainment: it nn. 
had been his cuſtom for many years to eat only one meal a day, that of dinner; fo pol. vug. 
„that he always had the evenittg to himſelf. When he dined privately with his own 

% family, he had ſome ſtrangers for his gueſts; but few, becauſe his proviſion was frugal, — 
though genteel. The ſittings were ſhort, and ſuch as pleaſed only the learned and good. — 
When grace before meat was ſaid, ſome boy, with a good voice, read diſtinctly a 4 
chapter out of one of St. Paul's Epiſtles, or out of the Proverbs of Solomon. When _ 
* the chapter was ended, the dean would mention ſome particular part of it, from whence 
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t meaning: but he ſo adapted his manner! to their / diſpoſitions) Wie haud ; ever 


4 


8 
Wiatever 
to * 1 and charitable uſes. “ 
ape the cenſure of an heretic, or an 


The dean had 
Lollards; and he 


© Biſhop 
. 


letters, to provide a grammar-ſchool, for the inſtruction of youth in the two ſubſidiary lan- 
guages of inks and Greek, to come at the true ſenſe. and ſpirit of claſſic authors. He 
apprehended, this would be laying the beſt foundation for academical ſtudies, particularly 
thoſe of divinity: and conceived, that, in being the founder [of one ſuch grammar-ſchool, 
he ſhould be the reſtorer of the two univerſities oo 7 oo ow 
London was the place of his nativity, -and was moſt worthy of his intended charity, in 


1 Wood. Which a conſiderable progreſs was made before the death of Henry VH. in 1508. He 


« was at the charge of four-thouſand five-hundred pounds, for founding a free-ſchool in the eaſt 
« part of St. Paul's'chu ard, for 353 poor mens children, to be taught free in that 
« ſchool; and he committed the over-ſight of it to the mercers of London, whom he 
„ endowed with a hundred and twenty pounds yearly, for the maintenance thereof. He 
« alſo at the ſame time gave orders for the ſcholars, whereby alſo the ſchool-maſters them- 
« ſelves ſhould -be directe. Like cdl #19 


| Pol. Virg. Another writer fays, that dean Colet was eſteemed as if he had been a ſecond St. Paul. 
3 d. 26. He founded a magnificent ſchool, and appointed William Lily, and John Righthouſe, the 


two maſters ;' both men of learning, good manners, and the greateſt diligence. By this 
ſchool, the youth of London have been poliſhed and 2 from whence the whole 
kingdom has enjoyed the | good effects of a daily progr | of languages und ſchool learn- 


l 2 ; in E N a, 4 ” $. 22 | | | . Je i | ; — T 
3 Graſon. Ape foundation is placed by ſome, in 1509-3 and others fix it in 1510: but the beſt 
j oth gecount is given dy rr us follows. 11 laid out 05 great part of his inheritance in 
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4 Building St. Paul's fchoul, ' which was a magnificent fabrie, dedicated to the child Jeſus. 


1 Two dwelling-houſes were added for the two maſters, to whom ample falaries were al- 


, latted. The ſchobl was divided into four aparttnents: the boys have their diſtin& forms 


Cooper 


Ep. lod: 


Jon., 


t Oe above another: and every form holds fixteen. The wiſe founder ſaw that the greateſt 


4 hopes and happineſs; of the commonwealth were in the training up of children to good 
& letters -and- true religion; for which noble purpoſe he laid out an immenſe ſum, and 
4 would admit no perſon to bear a ſhare in the expences After he had finiſhed all, he 
ic left 
« the 


* 
: 


biſhop, the chapter, or any great miniſter at court; but to married citizens, of pro- 
© bity. reputation. When he was aſked the reaſon, he anſwered, there was no cer- 
| human: affairs; but he found leſs corruption in ſuch a body of citizens, than 
in any other body of men.” - | 2 Wee; 


* 


The founder has not clogged this noble ſeminary with any ſtatute that might prevent 


it from being generally uſeful to the world. Children born in any part of the kingdom, 


even foreigners of all. nations and countries, are capacitated to take part of its privileges. 
Theo wiſdom of the founder is alſo very apparent, in giring -iberty to declare the ſenſe of 
his ſtatutes in general; and to alter or correct, add or diminiſh,” as ſhould be thought 
proper and convenient, in future times, for the better government of the ſchool. 

4 heſe ſtatutes were drawn up by the dean himſelf, in Engliſh; but with ſuch a grave 
and pious ſtrain, that they ſeem to have been wrote by one who was not of the com- 
munion of the Romiſh church. In the prologue, he ſays; that „ defiring nothyng more 
r thanne education and bringing uppe children in good maners, and literature, in the 
t yere of our Lorde A. M. fyve hundred and twelfe, he bylded a ſcole the eſtende 
es of Paulis churche of cLIII to be taught fre in the ſame. And ordained there a 


the perpetual care, government, and ſuperintendency of the eſtate, not to the clergy, 


« maiſter, and a ſurmaiſter, and a chapelyn, with ſufficiente and perpetuale ſtipendes 


ever to endure 3 and ſett patrones and defenders governours and rulers of that ſame 
it ſcole the moſt honeſt and faithful fellowſhipe of the mercers of London.” He firſt 


_ appdints'ithe method of electing the hyghe maiſter by the wardens and aſſiſtance of the 


mercery, and in what manner they were to adviſe him of his duty. He gives the hyghe 
maiſter a power to chooſe a ſurmaiſter : but the r to be choſe by the mercery. 
e a mark a weke, and a lyve 
« gowne of | iiii nobles delivered in cloth.“ The wages for the ſurmaiſter, * v1 s. viii d. 
« a weke, and a lyvery gowne of iii nobles: and the chapelyn was to have © van I. 
« by the yere, and a lyvery gowne of xxvi s. vill d.“ He declares, that *« there ſhall 
« be taught in the ſcole children of all nations and contres indifferently to the number 
« 2 of cliii. The maiſter ſhall admit theſe children; but firſt ſe that they can fay the 
1 Catechyzon, rede, and write competently : and a childe at the firſt admiſſion, once for 
<« ever, ſhall pay iiiid. for wrytinge of his name.” As to what ſhall be taught, he de- 
clares himſelf in theſe words: I will the children learne firſt above all the Catechyzon 
« in Engliſhe; and after the Accidens, that I made, or ſome other, yf any be better 


to the „to induce children more ſpedely to Laten ſpeech. And then Hiſtitutum 


« Chriſtiani Hominis, whiche that learned Eraſmus made at my requeſte, and the boke 


called Copia of the ſame Eraſmus. And then other authors chriſtian, as Lactantius, 


« Prudentius, and Proba and Sedulius, and Juvencus and. Baptiſta Mantuanus, and ſuche 
* other as ſhall be thought convenient and moſt to purpoſe unto the true Laten ſpeech. All bar- 


te bary, all corruption, all Laten adulterate, which ignorant blind foles brought into this 
world, and with the fame hath dyſtained and poyſonyd the olde Laten ſpeche and the 


« veraye Roman tongue, which in the tyme of Tully and Saluſt, and Virgill and Terenſe, 
« was uſid; whiche alſo ſainte Jerom and ſainte Ambroſe and ſainte Auſten, and many 


_ « holy doctors, lernid in theyre. tymes : I ſaye, that fylthines, and all ſuche abuſion whiche 


<« the later blynde worlde brought in, which more rather may be called blotterature than litera- 
<« ture, I utterly abonnyſhe and exclude out of this ſcole, and charge the maiſters that they teache 
« alwaye that is beſte, and inſtruct the children in Greke and redyinge Laten, in redynge unto 
t them ſuche autors that hathe with wiſdom joyned the pure chaſte eloquence.” He declares 
“ the honourable company of mercers of London ſhall have all the care, charge, rule, and go- 
« vernance of the ſcole; and they ſhall every yere choſe of their company 11 honeſte and 
e ſubſtantiall men called the ſurveyors of the ſcole, which in the name of the hoole 
« fellowſhip ſhall take all the charge and beſineſſe about the ſcole for that one 


e yere,” He gives the wardens and aſſiſtances libertye to declare the ſtatutes, © becauſe 


ein tyme to come many thyngs may and ſhall ſurvyve and growe by many occaſions and 


% cauſes whiche at the making of this booke was not poſſible to come to mynde : there- 


fore, both all this that is fayde, and all that is not ſayde which hereafter ſhall come 


4 unto my mynde while I live to be ſayde, I leve it hoolely to their diſcretion and cha- 
< rity,” to adde and diminiſhe of this boke, and to ſupply it in every defaulte: and alſo 
Dae oral” ©. | 1 » 12. | 1 4 . 


«tt 


* Alluding to the number of fiſh taken by St. Peter, John xxi. 2. 


* 


| 20 The LIFE of JO'HN OLE, 


1 8 * « Scolæ prefidem : mi Domine, Jeſu ſuauiſime. The dean prevailed on 


5 OF TRY 
D. D 


** to declare in it every obſcuritie and darknes, as tyme, and place, and juſt occaſion ſhalt 
6. require.” | | 4 nad 1 * 


| a An een eee 
The founder endowed his ſchoel with the manors of Vach, Berwick, and other lands 
and tenements, in Buckinghamſhire, Eſſex, and London, of the yearly value of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds four ſhillings and ſeven-pence : out of which he appointed 
ſeventy-nine pounds eight ſhillings and four-pence, for charges ordinaire out payde yerely. 
As dean Colet had been the - pious founder of this ſchool for grammar learning, he 
alſo laboured himſelf to be the perpetual teacher and inſtructor of the ſcholars, by draw- 
ing up ſome rudiments of grammat, with an abridgment of the principles of religion, 
and publiſhed them for the ſtanding uſe of Paul's ſchool. It was called Paul's Accidence, 
and dedicated to William Lily, the firſt Maſter, in a ſhort elegant Latin epiſtle, dated the 
firſt of Auguſt 1510. In this introduction to grammar, the dean preſcribed ſome excellent 
rules for the admiſſion and continuance of boys in his ſchool ; which were to be read 
over to the parents, when they firſt brought their children, for their aſſent to them, as 
the * terms and conditions of expecting any benefit of education there. To theſe 

ze dean pre 


rules fixed his Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man, for the uſe of his ſchool.” 
This contained the Articles of Faythe; the ſeven | Sacraments ; : the Love of 
« God ; the Love of thyne owneſelf; the Love of thy Neyghbour; Penaunce , Howſlynge; 
« in Syckneſſe; in Dethe ; and Preceptes of Lyvynge ;” all in Engliſh : and in Latin, 
&« Symbolum Apoſtolicum, Oratio Dominica, Salutatio Angelica, Oratiuncula . tea FJeſum 
= ſmus to tranſ- 
6. late from the Engliſh the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man into Latin verſe, briefly and plainly; 
for the eaſy apprehenſion and memory of the boys; which was to be the ſchool Cate- 
Refledi- chiſm. Cardinal Wolſey reprinted the Grammar Rudiments of dean Colet, for the uſe of 
Learding, the ſchools at Ipſwich, with a ſhort epiſtle to the maſters for that purpoſe. | Theſe ry- 
c. 3-p.20. diments related chiefly to the more eaſy conſtruing of Latin, and are now, with ſome im- 
rovement, placed in the common Accidence after the eight Parts of Speech, though made 
fore. A few years after the publication and 2 uſe of them in 1513, the dean 
proceeded to draw up, for the familiar uſe of his boys, another little tract of The 
Conſttuction of the eight Parts of Speech, which now makes up the Syntax in Lily's 
Olammar, with ſome alterations and additions, by Eraſmus, who publiſhed it at Baſil, in 
1515, with an epiſtle giving an honourable account of the great concern that dean Colet 
had for his ſchool, and how careful he was to make the book paſs through ſeveral hands, 
that it might be the more correct and complete. Eraſmus alſo employed his vein of 
Latin poetry for the ſervice and honour of the ſchool founded by his friend; particularly 
in a Sapphic Ode, imploring the divine aid and ſucceſs to this new foundation; and ex- 
eſſing the deſign of it to be for the inſtitution of boys in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
preſling the deſign be io! n th | Latin tongues 
and in the nt ＋ ay of religion: as alſo wiſhing and portending, that from this ſeminary 
ſhould proceed, for generations to come, citizens ſons ſo well inſtructed in piety and learn- 
ing as to be worthy of their Engliſh birth, and ſucceſſive ornaments of the church and 
Knight, nation. It redounds not a little to the honour of this ſchool, that not only the Latin Gram- 
P. 13. mar is owing to the ſkill and care of the founder, and the firſt maſter of this ſchool ; 
Smih's but alſo the common Greek Grammar, uſed throughout England, by the fame authority 
ae BY the Latin, 'was compoſed 8 great Mr. Camden, who was educated in this ſchool. 
Dean Colet o ed ' from Eraſmus many other good eſſays, both in poetry and proſe, 
towards directing and ſecuring the principles and morals of fis ſcholars; and Eraſmus de- 
Jortin's dicated to him his two. books de copia verborum ac rerum, to form the ſtyle and help the 
ile of E. invention of young ſcholars, wherein he commends his piety and judgment in con- 
6. ſulting and R the good of his country. In both theſe reſpects, ſays Eraſmus, 
| « who would not love and admire that generous greatneſs of mind in you, that you paid 
te both theſe regards to your country in ſuch a fincere and diſintereſted manner, that by ſo 
« many elaborate ſermons, in ſo long a courſe of years, you are not one farthing the richer ; 
« and though you ſowed your ſpiritual things in ſuch plenty, you reaped no bodily things; 
« And though the expences of your ſchool were ſuch an immenſe burthen, that it might 
«« well have affrighted any noble peer; yet you took it all upon yourſelf: when the 
«© common ſort of mankind are well pleaſed to admit of any affiſtance in ſuch caſes, you 
e choſe to ſpend your patrimony, your whole revenue, your very furniture and houſhold 
« poods, rather than admit any perſon to be a partner in the glory of your: ample foun- 
ec F.0d. ' You become poor, to make them rich; naked, to cloath and adorn them. By 
« your great labours, you almoſt deſtroy yourſelf, to make them grow in Chriſt. You: 
« ſpend [yourſelf to gain them falvation.” | | 14h 3 
Knight. Nothing of foppery, or Popiſh ſuperſtition, was recommended to the boys of this ſchool, 
p. 148. which may be called the firſt Proteſtant-ſchool before the reformation. ** And we may be- 
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| I Fuller: hold Colet's act, in committing the care of his ſchool to the company of mercers, not 
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rue LI E Af JOHN COLET, b. p. 
4 lagen that his ſchool, if made an eccleſiaſtical appendent, might, in the fall of church⸗ 


4 J get a bruiſe, if not loſe a limb thereby.” \ 
- Eraſmus obſerves, that Colet had a proverbial ſaying, © We are all ſuch as our converſa- 
te tion is, and come . habitually to practice what we frequently hear.” He has preſerved this 
apothegm in his. elaborate collection of adages, and has given it the preference to any of 

e ſentences of the ancient 2 Colet rewarded Eraſmus for all his ſervices, 
and allowed him a yearly penſion: he ſtudied how to promote his intereſt, and recom- 
mended him to the patronage of Sir Henry Guilford, who was a riſing favourite at court, and 
maſter of the horſe to king Henry VIII. Colet was alſo inſtrumental in keeping up the 
correſpondence between the king and Eraſmus, and prevailed on his majeſty to ſend him 
a liberal preſent, with a ſtrong invitation to come once more into England, 

Colet was ſtill intent on diſcharging his duty as a divine: but he deſpiſed eloquence, 
though he was a great maſter of ſtile and language. His preaching was popular, and, 
adapted to the capacity of the common part of his congregation. However, it was agree- 
able to the better judgment of the men of wit and learning, particularly to Sir Thomas 
More, who was a great admirer of Colet, and had ſuch a veneration for his ſound preach- Knight, 

ing, and good living, that he made him his confeſſor. But, above all, archbiſhop War- ze. 
ham, who was, in effect, the ſupreme judge in the chancery, and in the church; teſtified 
the higheſt approbation of his performances in this kind; as appeared by this, that at the 
opening of a convocation of the province of Canterbury, the archbiſhop appointed dean Holland's 
Colet. to. preach the Latin ſermon on that ſolemn occaſion ; whoſe ſubject was of the ne- Fear of 

ceſſity of reformation, from Romans xii. 2. Be not conformed to this world; but be 4% 

«ye transformed, in the renewing of your minds, &c.” Biſhop Burnet thinks this ſermon Hit. Re- 

was preached in 1513, though it is printed as preached in 1511: and he has given E * 

ation of part of it. ae ELL „ 
Dean Colet preached without notes, and had the beſt ability for ſo doing, in a ſtrong Wirt- 
and happy memory. A reformation was ſo much, at that time, in all mens mouths, guet. 

« that one of the beſt men in that age, Colet, dean of St. Paul's, being to open the 

* convocation with a ſermon, made that the ſubject of it all” In this diſcourſe he tells 

them, according to his own tranſlation, «© We wyſhe ye wold mynd the reformation of 

« the churches matter. For it was never more nede. And the ſtate of the church dyd 

«© never deſyre more youre endevurs: therefore, with all your mynde, thynke upon the 

* reformation of the churche.” He ſhewed, that the being conformed to this world, is to 
follow its four evils; pride, luſts, avarice, and ſecular buſineſs; all which reigned in the 
church and prieſts. As to the other part, he ſaid, © Be we reformed to mekenes, to 

& ſobernes, to charity, to ſpiritual occupation: therefore, let thoſe laws be reherſed that 

<« reſtrayne vice, and furder virtue.” He fully expoſed the vices of the elergy, and had 

the boldneſs to tell them, that prelates are choſen often times more by favour of men 
* than by the grace of God: therefore, truly have we nat a fewe tymes biſhops full li- 

<« tell ſpiritual men, rather worldly than. heavenly, ſavourying moie the ſpirite of this worlde 

e than the ſpirite of Chriſte.” He expatiated upon the pomp and vanity of the dignified 

clergy ; and faid, at the laſt lette be renewed thoſe lawes and conſtitutions of fathers of 

« celebration of councels, that commaunde prouincial councells to be oftener uſed for the 

« reformation of the churche : for there never hapeneth nothyn more hurtefull to the 

ic churche of Chriſte than the lack both of councell generall and provinciall.” He ex- 
horted the biſhops to ſet a good example to the inferior clergy, and obſerved; that “ the 
« clergies and ſpirituals part ones reformed in the churche, than may we with a juſte 
* ordre procede to the reformation of the lays Port the whiche truely wyll be. very caſy 
« to do, if we fyrſt be reformed ; for the bodye followeth the ſoule. Our goodnes ſhall 
* compel. them into the right way, truly more effectuouſly, than all your ſuſpendynges and 
*« curſynges.” He concluded with a decent apology ; yet admoniſhed them to reform, and 
freely ſaid, truly ye are gathered often tymes together (but by your favoure to ſpeke the trouth) 
<«« yet I ſee nat what frute cometh of your aſſemblyng, namely to the churche.” = 

iſhop Burnet tells us, that when he wrote his Hiſtory of the Reformation, he 

* had doctor Colet's ſermon in his hands; and once he intended to have publiſhed it, as 
« a'piece that might ſerve to open the ſcene, and to ſhew the ſtate of things at the firſt 
* beginnings of the reformation.” However, upon the great hopes and expectation from the 
convocation of the prelates and clergy after the reſtoration of king Charles IF. for a fort Reflect. 
of precedent and rule to them, this ſermon of dean Colet was printed in Engliſh. The 8 
Latin original is in the public library at Oxford, and is the only entire work we have of Cofveca- 
the author, except the Rudiments of Grammar : but it is embeds, that, in this ſermon tion. 
to a Popiſh ſynod, there is no manner of popery. Eraſmus excuſes him for not leaving 
more in writing; © though I wiſh, ſays that great man, he had not abſtained from 


* writing books: I ſhould value the thoughts of ſuch a man, in whatever language they . 
« were dreſſed. > Tit | n 
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- Guthrie, y an extreme ſweat.” Some call it an epidemical diſtemper. Lord Bacon ſays, it Was 
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Dean Colet was elected pre in this convochtien, when, by his prudence und Aetru- 
ing, he managed and reſtrained the ſpirit of perſecution that was then pg POE 
the inferior Popiſh clergy. © He preached'two ſermons" Of War” before Henry VIII. hen 
he was entering upon à war with France. Thoſe fermions are Toft; but ſome accotiht is 
given of them Eraſmus, and 2 Parker ; from whence we may infer, that 

Knight. the dean, for his plain, free, ſcriptural way of preaching, lay under the ſuſpicion of herefy: 
but he was prote by the king, who adviſed him to 32 in reproving and reform- 
ing a corrupt and diſſolute age. His majeſty told him, he would humble his adverſaries, 
and ſatisfy the world, that they who ſtruck at doctor Colet ſhould not go unpuniſhed. 

As a proof of this king's d moderation, we are told, that when he was pre on nib dec gr 

Guthrie, France, doctor Colet was appointed to preach before him at court, wich he did; and in 
55. general terms inveighed o whey th, or the impiety of going to war, that it was thought 
 * "the preacher would have been ſent to priſon, or perhaps more ſeverely cenſured. But 
the Ling ſent for Colet, and was at ſo much pains to convince him of the neceſſity of 

the war he was entering upon, that the dean, in a ſecond ſermon upon the ſame ſubject, 
reached up the lawfulneſs, the piety, and expediency of war for the ſervice of our country. 

bis ſermon pleaſed the king ſo much, that he gave the dean thanks, and, ever aſter, his 
countenance. 6 5 f een 07 de oa Qhitrgt 

It appears, that Henry VIII. was diſturbed at the doctrine which Colet delivered in his 

SI firſt ſermon ; and afraid that ſuch a powerful diffuaſive from war might cool the minds 

F . Eraſmus. of his ſubjects, and even intimidate his foldiers, at this juncture of his declaring a wat 

Ik. Tod. againſt France. His majefty ſent for the dean, immediately after the ſermon, "Who waited 


"4 F. his pleaſure in the Franciſcan monaſtery adjoining to the royal palace at Greenwich. "The 
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king went down to walk in the convent-garden, and diſmiſſed all his attendants when he 
ſaw the dean, whom he addreſſed in this friendly manner. Maſter dean, that you may 
ce fear no harm, I ſent for you at this time; not to interrupt your holy labours in preach- 
« ing, which I would rather encourage and promote: but to diſburden my own con- 
« ſcience of ſome ſcru upon it, and by your ghoſtly advice to dire& myſelf in the 
« preſent poſture of affairs,” He required the dean to ſhew the neceſſity and lawfulneſs 
of a defenſive war, which he undertook in another ſermon, with” ſuch ſtrength of reaſon 
and ſcripture, that he confirmed the king and his nobles in their intended enterprize, and 
animated the common people, who before were cool and indifferent ta the wart. The king 
publickly thanked the dean before all the people; and faid to his nobles, who attended him, 

* Well, let every one chooſe his own doctor; but this ſhall be mine.” His majeſty then 

took a glaſs' of wine, andy drank very graciouſly to the dean, whom he diſmiſſed with all 

the marks of affection, and promiſed him any favour he ſhould afk for at court. 

Dean Colet was above the acceptance of a biſhopric : but he was made chaplain, and 
preacher in ordinary to the king. Eraſmus fays, he was admitted to be one of the privy- 
council: but he affected privacy and retreat, for the more eaſy enjoyment of bis bock, his 

friend, and his prayers. The ſweating ſickneſs raged much in London, and carried off 

many of Colet's friends, which weaned him more than ever from this world, and he ſoon 

Lord Ba- after died of the ſame diſtemper, which firſt broke out in 1485. It was à peſtilent 
on. ce feyer ; but not ſeated in the veins or humours; for that there followed no carbuncle, 
* no purple of livid ſpots; for the maſs of blood being not tainted, only a malignant va- 
flew 


v. 2. p. , 
773- not ; but was conceived to proceed from a malignancy in the conſtitution. of the air. 


Sr Tho. Dean Colet was taken with this illneſs, of which none died but on the firſt day: he 

Eraſmus. Tecovered twice, and relapſed into a third fit, from which he very hardly eſcaped ' with 
life; and from the relics he fell into a conſumption which occaſioned his death. The 
Carthuſians had more auſterity, ſilence, and ſolitude; than any other order; on which ac- 
count dean Colet was inclined to' be near them, though not among them, in his latter 

Wood, p. days. For this purpoſe he built a convenient houſe within the precinct of the Carthuſian 

Erafmas Monaſtery at Sheen, near Richmond in Surry. He faid, „ he prepared this ſeat for his 
old age; that, when broken with infirmities, and unable to diſcharge the duties of his 

<« function, he might retire from the world, to ſtudy and practiſe the true Chriſtian phi- 

© loſophy.” 125 OLE WIC e ee e 
He bound himſelf under a ſenſible decay, and prepared to meet his fate with the re- 

ſignation of a Chriſtian, and the fortitude of a philoſopher. He firſt took care to ſettle 
the N of his e and to regulate the diſcipline of his church: after which, he 
made his laſt will, on twenty-ſecond of Auguſt 1518, without any of the common 
ſuperſtitious conceits that were then a part of teſtamentary writings ; expreſſing himſelf 

only like a Chriſtian, and as a Proteſtant might do in the preſent age. He deviſed his 
Y on l 1 3 8 „ > = 0 - * 8 real 


* 


* 


preached till about 1512. But Collier is under the ſame miſtake in his Bccleſialtical hiltory, 
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ſupport old ſervants. He left all his printed books. to be di- 

z and * ee to ſeveral pariſh churches, without men- 
departed ut, 4 74 | = 

and his devotion grew with it. At length; he ſurrendered his Wood. 
firſt gays it, on the ſixteenth of. September 1519, in the fifty- 

One of the phyſicians judged his diſeaſe to be the dropſy : but no 


- © 
1 St. to the image of St. Wigefort.” Eraſmus ſays, he was buried on the ſouth 
de of the choir, with a humble monument that he had ſeveral years before appointed and 


only this inſcription ** Jo, Coletus.” 


ument was revived b 


the company of mercers, who were willing to ſhew wearer's 


how much ed him, by erecting another to his memory, with his effigies. Fun. Mon. 
This was the dreadful fire in 1666 ; but Sir William Dugdale has partly E. I i. 
preferved i hiſtory of St. Paul's cathedral, where we have the elegant Latin am. 
epitaph compoſed by William Lily. But the ruins of this monument are ſtill to be ſeen 1% ef I 
under Gt. Paul's, au the entire buſt, Which is clay, burnt and painted; a fine art known Stowe. p. 


in former times. 4 "pw? 14+ 
which was cloſed up in a leaden coffin, was laid up, and 
to the place where .his monument was afterwards put. In Wood. 
| taken down, the coffin was diſcovered ; for it laid in the wall 
and an half above the ſurface of the floor. Some of the royal ſociety, 
curiofity went to ſee it, thruſt 4 probe into a chink of the coffin, which 
out ſome moiſture with it, found it of an ironiſh taſte, and fancied that it 
| oft and pappy like brawn.” | 
lo&- of this excellent man was greatly lamented by all the learned men in Eu- 
„and particularly by Eraſmus, who ſpeaks of him in this manner to Lupſet: O 
true dine O pure preacher of the goſpel af Ohtiſtl with what labour and pleaſure 
« tithe itiblbe the 'ptinciples of the right Chriſtian philoſophy 1 How ſweetly did he ſack in 
te the doctrines, and the very ſpirit of St. Paul! How did he fully anſwer what he taught, 
<« by what he lived!” He expreſſed his ſorrow to biſhop Fiſher in a more affecting man- Eraſmus. 
ner, and ſays, I write now in tears for the deceaſe of dean Colet: I know his ſtate 
« is happy: but, in the name of the world, I muſt deplore the loſs of ſuch an admirable 
a — of - Chriſtian piety, ſuch an excellent preacher of the 2 of Chriſt: and 
te even, in my own name, I muſt lament the loſs of a conſtant friend, and incomparable 
« patron.” He drew up the life of Colet, to which he prefixed that of John Vitrier, 
for the uſe of Jodocus 3 rector of the univerſity of Ertfurd, to whom he ſays: now, 
% in my opinion, you ſhould make no ſcruple of inſerting thoſe two good Chriſtians into 
the catalogue of ſaints, money they were not canonized by the Pope: Happy ſouls ! 
% to whom I am ſo much beholden, aſſiſt with your prayers poor Eraſmus, yet ſtrug- 
<<, gling-in this lower world; that he may be brought into your bleſt ſociety above, never 
« more to be ſeparated.” | 

The characters of «theſe two eminent men, drawn by ſo great a maſter, well deſerve 11 
to be carefully. peruſed; and, if Eraſmus hath not a little given the reins to his imagi 79 bg 
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Eraſmus, 


nation, and embelliſhed his ſubject, it is no wonder that he fo ſincerely loved and ad- p. 168. 
mired them both. They were two excellent eccleſiaſtics, and in many things. bear no 
mall reſemblance to Eraſmus. 2 5 884 : 

But the fame author.fays, © it is obſervable: of Colet, that, with all his ſenſe, and with Ibid p. 
©, all his learning, he was not: able to acquire a purity, Faun, and glegance in writing 
Latin. Eraſmus takes notice of this defect in his illuſtrious friend, and aſſigns the cauſe 
of it. It will uſually be the caſe, more or leſs, of thaſe who. have not laid a gram- 

« matical foundation betimes. | | 41 


As, for the things. that. he rote, they are many, which being found in his ſtudy Word, p. 


* after his death, few underſtood them, becauſe written only for his own. underſtanding. 
< with intentions, if life had been ſpared, that they ſhould, have been all fairly tranſcribed 
and publiſhed. The. moſt part follow : Orationes duæ ad clerum in convocatione, an. 
*. 111. Camment. in. ecglefaticam D. Dianiſii . kierarcham, M. S. — Comment. in prcverbia 
Salomons, Euang. S. Matthei, Epiftolas D. Pauli, The faid. comment on the epiſtles of 
St. Faul, are ſaid to be in M.S. in the library, of Bennet-College, in Cambridge. Com. 
5508, r : domini. | . Symbolum fidei.—Breuilaquizm diclorum .Chrifti. , De Neſormida- 
** -Frone Chrifts. » Gonciones or dinarie ; e e e ad Eraſmum. — De moribus 
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% componendis.—Grammatices Rudimenta. Epiſtolæ ad Thom. J aylrrum.— Daily 7 Dev | 
« the Chriſtian's Morning and Evening eller, before which is doctor Colet's Life; /tritely 
e and impartially written by Thomas Fuller, of Waltham in „ i 
©« Life, Sermon of Conforming and Reforming, made to the convocation in St. Paul's 
d church, on Rom. xii. 2. ann, 1511. This was publiſhed at Cambridge, in 1661, by 
mad Stmith "of Chriſt's-College, there, with notes, of his making, put to it, and the 
. tigulars of his life in Engliſh, framed from ſome of the epiſtſes of Eraſmus.— R. 
ad ume BEraſniana de tadio et pavore Chr. 
Oecolompadius, and other eminent foreigners, have paid a frien 


public library in Cambridge. Beſides, Lelind; George Lily, and the other remarkable writers 
ho flouriſſed under the houſe of Tudor, have paid great encomiums on dean Colet: but 
Bale. it appears, his enemies intended to have burnt his bones, as thoſe of Wiekliffe had been ſerved, 


CL by the king before. 25 8 N ane ene een 25 5 $ 55 nden 24 1 
P. 174 Dean Colet had a very graceful perſon; and there was ſomething in his mien and 
* G.Liluw-carriage, © which much became him, and every thing he ſaid or did. He is deſeribed by 
> _ , _ Eraſmus to be tall and comely: and he was very fair, till his complerion was changed 
buy the ſweating fickneſs and conſumption . . e e eee nig 
=.” En'gAt,P- '* The learning and piety of dean Colet were obſerved. to be above the pitch of thoſe times in 
3 „n * which he lived : and it is wonderful that he met with ſuch. great favouts from two; ſuc- 
” - _  ' Ceffive' princes, who were none of the mildeſt in their tempers, as the- ſufferings of other 
C god men in their reigns ſadly - teſtify. +. From the whole, it amply appears, that dean 
Colet was a very eminent forerunner of the reformation: and N in him as ſuch; as 
well as for his being founder of that famous ſeminary of learning, which has produced 
many excellent perſons in church and ſta te. 
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X K ells us, 4c he deſigned, in the life of dean Colet, to have given 

2 more of the hiſtory of the learned Eraſmus; eſpecially that part of his life which 
- **. he-ſpent in England: but that he ſhould rather publiſh it by itſelf: and it might very 
well ſerve as a ſupplement to dean Colet's life, fince it would illuftrate the - * 


2 D OR Knight tells 


of, the ſame time, and afford a a e Bo: even new entertainment, to all 'who 

_ <<*defire; to have a fuller account than has yet been given of that prodigy of learning“ 

Kxuniglit afterwards wrote the life of Eraſmus: büt fe has been lately by an 

aahler hand. I mean doctor John Jortin, who ſays, in his. preface, that, “ 


be Was concerned in publiſhing an edition of the works of Eraſmus at Leyden, 'drew 


up his life, and inſerted it in the *Bibliorbeque Choi. The doctor owns, **© he has 
taken that as a ground-work to build upon, and pays his grateful acknowledginents to 
Le Clerc; being perſuaded” that his manes, if the deceafed concern themſelves about ſuch 

e things, will not be offended at the uſe he has made of his work.. 
Jortin's Eraſmus was born at Rotterdam, the twenty-eighth of October 1467. He took his denomi- 
Eraſmus, ** Nation from this city, and always called himſelf Roterodamus; and ſhe made ſuitable re- 
2 « turns of gratitude to a name by which ſhe was ſo much ennobled, and perpetuated 
Bayle 7: « her acknowledgments by inſcriptions, and medals, and a ſtatue placed near the princi- 
F. ene pal church.” He was born illegitimate, and chriſtened . Gerard: he owns himfelf,' that 
_ *Bayle. his father and mother were never married. It is true; he fays, that his motheg granted 
| . thoſe committed by profligate, lewd women; and has 'produted ſo excellent a Man, that, 
1 if ſhe had lived long enough to ſee the extraordinary merit of her ſon, the would have 
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| Bw | ud tribute to the me- 
ory of dean Colet, whom they have mentioned with great veneration and reſpect. Some 
account of bis "life was given by Mr. Henry: Holland in his Herulgis Anglica; by doctor 
Thomas Füller in his Abel Redivivus; and oy Mr. Thomas Smith, library-keeper of the 


Biſhop if that piece of inhumanity had not been prevented by providence, after his death; as it was 
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"had, more. reaſon to boaſt of him than. the mother. of Peter Lombard, of, Gratian, and 

of . Comeſtor : for twenty authors of thoſe three are not worth one half of Eraſmus. 

His father, whoſe name was Gerard, was a burgher, and inhabitant of Torgau, who Baudius, 
made love to Margaret the daughter of Peter, a phyſician, at Sevenbergen in Brabant. — 
Gerard was reſolved to marry, Margaret: but his father and brothers ua; not ſuffer him P. 
to do it: therefore, he abandoned that country, and went to Rome, leaving Margaret 
pregnant with this her ſecond ſon. She withdrew to Rotterdam, where ſhe brought E- 
raſmus into the world; and Gerard's friends ſent him word that ſhe was ad, His grief 
upon this occaſion gave him a religious caſt of mind, and made him take orders at Rome, 
where he had before employed himſelf in tranſcribing ancient authors: but upon his re- 
turn to Holland he diſcoyered the impoſition. He found Margaret. and his two ſons alive: 
he was now diſabled from marrying, but always loved her with great tenderneſs; and ſhe 
never would + marry any other perſon, having no other thoughts than to give a good edu- gayle. 
cation to their children. F | | 
\. Gerard was a man of good learning, had a talent for preaching, and employed him- Dupia. 
ſelf that way all the reſt of his life. He took care of his children, and ſent Eraſmus to 
ſchool when he was four years of age. The boy was committed to the care of Peter 
Winkle ; and, having a pretty voice, was choſen choriſter in the cathedral church of U- 
trecht, where he learnt muſic ſoon after he had been taught to read. At nine years of 
age, he went to a ſchool at Daventer, where Alexander Hegius was his maſter ; and Jortin. 
Adrianus Florentius, afterwards pope Adrian VI. was his ſchool-fellow, and continued to 
be his friend. Zinthius, viſiting that ſchool, and taking notice of the abilities of young 
Eraſmus, is ſaid to have foretold the progreſs which he afterwards made in literature. This 
| ſchool. at Daventer was a college of regent ſchool-maſters, who all wore the ſame habit, 
though they were ſeculars. Rodolphus Agricola paid a viſit to his friend Hegius, and Dupin. 
read over the compoſitions of his ſcholars: he extolled what was done by Eraſmus, and. 
deſired to ſee the young ſcholar, who was then. about twelve: Eraſmus was brought be- 
fore him; and Agricola, looking on him very ſtedfaſtly, ſaid, that he would make a great 
t BB 7 Fd ad: | 
It is not true, as many believe, that Eraſmus was flow in learning: he made a very Bayle. 
conſiderable progreſs in his ſtudies .at, Daventer; and it is reported of him, that he had join, 
then a great memory, and could repeat all. Terence and Horace, by heart. But he has 

iven the. beſt account of himſelf, in his tract of ** the Education of Youth ;” wherein 
bo ſays, you may kill ſome children before you can mend them by beating; and yet 
you may do what you pleaſe with them with good words and kind uſage. Of this temper, 

« ſays. Eraſmus, I. own, myſelf to have been, when a boy. I was a favourite with my — veri 
« maſter, who conceived great hopes of me, and had a mind to get a thorough know- 

« ledge of my diſpoſition ; therefore, he made a trial how I could bear a ſound whipping. 

« Upon this, a fault was cooked up; of. which I never ſo much as dreamed; and ac- 

o cordingly I ſuffered the diſcipline of the ſchool. Immediately I loſt all manner of reliſh 

to my ſtudies; - and this uſage damped my ſpirits ſo much, that it almoſt broke my 

« heart.” This made Eraſmus approve of the practice of Speuſippus, who. cauſed the pic- Knight. 
tures of joy and gladneſs to be ſet round about his ſchool, 4 to ſignify that the buſineſs Ap. Tl. 
« of education ought: to be rendered as pleaſant as poſſible.” lotſon. 

The affectionate mother of Eraſmus. followed him to Daventer, and died there of the Pupin. 
plague when her ſon. was about thirteen. Eraſmus then returned to Torgau, where his 
father, much affected with the loſs of his mother, followed her ſoon after; and they both 
died aged a little more than forty: years. | | 


| Gerard left Peter Winkel, and two others, guardians to his two ſons; who proved baſe 
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.and. diſhoneſt men, and ſent their two. wards to . Bois-le-duc in Brabant, where they were 
placed in a ſchool under the fratres collationarii, who formed their ſcholars for a mo- 
naſtic life. Eraſmus had a great averſion to this kind of life; and could diſcern even Bayle. 
then, that religion was the thing leaſt regarded in religious houſes. His guardians ſent his Jin. | 
brother Peter to a. .monaſtery near Delft: and Eraſmus was at laſt forced to enter among gayle. 
the regular canons in the ' monaſtery of Stein near Torgau, where he went through his Jordin. 
year of ,probation with an unwilling mind. | 3 


Though he was chriſtened by the name of Gerard, he was called Deſiderius Eraſmus Pvpin's 
from his infancy ; becauſe the name Gerard comes from the Hatch word gieren, which — 
ſignifies “to love; and implies much the fame as difiderare in Latin, and Eraſmus in teenth 
Greek. But doctor Jortin more judiciouſly ſays, that in his youth he took the name — 
« of Eraſmus, having before gone by that of Gerard, which in the German language means Caller, 
te amiable, Following the faſhion of learned men of thoſe times, who affected to give their p. 4. 

e names a Latin or, a Greek turn, he called himſelf. defderius, which in Latin, and E- 
e raſmus, Which in Greek, hath, the ſame ſignification. Afterwards he was ſenfible that 
_ * he ſhould rather have called himſelf Eraſmius; and he gave this name to his godſon, 

FJoannes Eraſinius PFrobenius” ee, dt ee 
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bene, p.  Erafiits put en dite Habit at Wyhtecti, And made his pu ſion in 1486, when 1p. "wi 
264. nineteen: He continued ſbnie years in the monaſtery Stein, and began his by 
will ban little treatiſe « of the Contetupt of the World. He was ordaitied prieſt by the 
+. billiop of Utrecht in 1492: but he b itted his monaſtic ſtate twb years before, and 
Was deere by Henty 4 Bergis, archbifhop of Cambray, with whom he was to have 
Bayle. göie to Rome, but was Uiſappointed, and went to Paris, where he ſtudied in the college 
Jortin. of Montaigu. He found it Iicult to ſubſiſt in Paris, and paſſed ſome years in poverty, 
which obliged Him t6 ſtudy, and fead lectures to young pupils, whereby he ſoon became 
Evight, illuftrious in the republic of Letters. 1 1 his diſciples, were ſome young Engliſhmen, 
As particularly William lord Montjoy, and the honourable Thomas Grey, ſon of the marquis 
of Dorſet. The former prevailed on him to go over to England in 1497, and afterwattls 
ave him an annual penſion of an hundred crowns. Eraſmus met with a very friendly 
— at Oxford, Where he contracted an intimate * with Colet, Grocyne, 
Linacer, Latimer, — * other learned 8 0 He I at _ 4 lays, 
0 in St. Mary's college, in the years 1497, 1498, if not F 1499.” But ſeems to 
Knight. ſirerch in ftay tos Hr. F | 
Colet wanted Eraſmus to read divinity lectures upon the Old Teſtament ; which he mo⸗ 
deſtly declined. We find him at Paris in 1499, in ſuch indigence, that eight franks of 
Bayle. gold were ſent him from England by a 8 meſſenger. He was wonderfully pleaſed 
Dupin, p. with the I 0 other advantages he found in England, which he viſited again 
#55. Ke year. is a ſtory that Henry VIII. ordered the ouſtom-houſe officers to pillage 
Jortia, p. « Eraſmus, who returned to complain to the King 3 and that the king laughed at him, and 
e ſent him away with a pen and with orders to receive his money again.” | 
Eraſmus liked the Engliſh faſhion of faluting the ladies, and writes to Andrelin to in- 
vite him into that country, telling him, here are 8 beautiful as angels; wherever 
« you meet them you feaſt on their roſy lips.” e looked upon England as his own 
Boyle. country by adoption, and defired to ſerve it as much as his own country by birth. He 
Fram acknowledged the archbifhop of Canterbury for his excellent patron: and ſhews, in ſeveral 
_—_—_ laces, that he was charmed with England, where he had found ſeveral illuſtrious Meca 
as's, and the triumph of the ſciences. He favs, that the learned men with which it 
abounded, might well raiſe the envy of Italy. He obſerves, that & this honour was an 
« ancient. 8 ative of that nation; where the great lords diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
& cultun 1. — of the ſciences; which is an advantage wherein the Engliſh 
« nobility ſurpaſs all other nations.” It is pleaſant to read the difference he makes between 
the n d feaſts of the churchmen and thoſe of the nobility. The prieſts were only 
remarkable for hard drinking, ſcurrilous noiſe, low jeſts, and raging ſcandal ; whereas, 
2 the noblemen, the ſciences and religious matters furniſhed the company with table- 
Knight, Afchbiſhop Warham beſtowed many civilities upon Eraſmus ; and doctor John Fiſher, 
p. 445. afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, invited him to teach the Greek language at Cambridge, of 
which univerfity doctor Fiſher was then chancellor. Eraſmus was the firſt who 'taught 
P. 16. the Greek-Grammar in Cambridge: but he underſtood little of that language when he Ark 
came into England, and was de it there by Linacer. YO 3 
Though the Oxford hiſtorian mentions Eraſmus as teaching Greek at Oxford, and living there 
many years at different times; it is 3 he never went there after his firſt coming to Eng- 
land, or made no ſtay there. By his own account, he had not Greek enough to 'fet -1 
for a teacher, even ſome years after his leaving England for the firſt time. He purſu 
thoſe ſtudies at Paris, as ſoon as he left England; and fays, in one of his letters, that hits 
application to Greek had almoſt killed him; and that he had no money to buy books, 
or retain a maſter. He was forced to make his own way by tranſlating Greek 'writers:; 
and tells Colet, in 1504, he had cloſely applied himſelf to Greek for the three laſt 
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| lepree” of 'doftor in divihify at *Bononid;” where he continued alf f f; Dutt, 
and he alſo took tlie fame degree” at the univerſity of Turin. By thiſtake; he was thou I 
te de the ſutgton of thoſe ho were infected with the plague at Bononia;' becauſe Gf the Dupin, p. 
White ſcapulary Which he wore as a canon re ere 
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. England, n Henry 4 bor Henry VII. died the tweiity- Englit- 
Ten of April 1569, The pope dc to make Him penitemiaty den e land of ceraiibrics, tyg..v 
and a land of inquiſition, Was no proper habitation” for à man of a temp 0 ee BRA agua 
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therefore he expoſes chat court, not ſparing the pope himſelf: fo that he. was never. after 
this looked upon as a true ſon of that Church. He would have ſtayed in England the Bayle: 
temainder of his life if he had found whit had been at him: but the young king, 
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xe give me as many beneßces as 1 defire. The archbiſhop of Canterbury loves me as 


ſays, the archbiſhop offered him a living, which he refuſed to accept. But it is certain, 


that he gave him the tectory of Aldington in Kent, in 1511, which Erafmus reſigned Knight, 
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5 t diſtinction. Though. Eraſmus differed 
. appointment, and offered to provide for him either in chusch or ſtate. He: appointed L- 


Join, p. Eraſmus had long perceived, an 
confiſted 2 | 


as | Page uh ion aſt 
as none but worthy perſons obſerve; in the exerciſe, of. thoſe virtue I which are farmed 


in che mind, from a knowledge, of our duty, and a perſuaſſon of 71 ortance, . Ama 

fixed in theſe; ſentiments, and alſo continually occupied in learned ſtudies, 1 uld ; have 
r £5 $09, 6oregak Wh THY, 5e1gj0D, 006 
run and choked up in thoſe. days. This ; neglect, in England, as in all other places, Was 
accounted a far more  heingus, crime than. the vileſt i unorality, and debauchery, | The 
monks. harraſſed thoſe who who were not of, nn " thinking; and the king ſhould 


| thoſe who who a t th and the king ſhoule 
have beſtowed. a handſome penſjon on Eraſmus, which would have exempted him, from 
worldly cares. Sethe 25,0 qt - ba Tot 


us, in 1513, dedicated a tranſlation of Plutarch . De rende, voletudine,” to John 
Young, dean of Vork, and maſter of the Rolls. But he, fond hat he cow not procure 
any convenient ſettlement in England, and went to Flanders in 1514-,, He valued not 
P be rich: he defired only what might le him to preſerve his 


- 
* 


| health, and purſue. his ſtudies, without being. a burden to any one. He ſays, he would haye 
Servat. paſſed: the reſt; of 1 Hays in England, if the promiſes made to him had been performed : 

was, invited to, Brabant, to. the court of Charles archduke\ of Auſtria z_ which offer. he 
accepted, and was made counſellor. to that prince, by the., favour of,, the chanoellor of 
B H N ; 


Knight's During his reſidence in England, he aſſiſted his friend dean Colet in drawing -up, a y. 


Colet, p. tem of grammatical rules for the Latin language, and the better eſtabliſhment of St. Paul's 
— Fr 5. ſchool. He alſo employed his vein of Latin p- a Bat the ſervice and honour of that 
1 


Wy. 4 ſchool: and when Colet died, Eraſmus wept, m more than a brother. The learned 


Wood's Grocyne was a familiar friend of, or rather tutor to Eraſmus: but Edward Lee, almoner 


Athen. p. to Henry VIII. and archbiſhop. of Vork in 1531, was a violent antagoniſt of Eraſmus ; 
18. p. % for whom he was not a fit match, though he was a learned man. Eraſmus in his pro- 
Ib. p. 86. fefſorſhip- at Cambridge was ſucceeded. by his friend Richard Croke, who planted the trus 
45. P. 38-and genuine Greek there. ©; Some think that Eraſmus ſtudied at 'Oxford in the year 
„ 1518. or 19, when cardinal; Wolſey founded his lectures in that univerſity ; at which 
«. time Eraſmus read certain lectures in the public refectory of Corpus Chriſti-College.” 
This muſt be a miſtake, for Eraſmus never returned to continue in England after he left it in 1514. 
Jortin, p. At departing from London, he ſaluted the king, and the biſhop of Lincoln, who made 


68. him no preſent; though the biſhop treated him with magnificent promiſes. The biſhop 


of Durham gave him ſix angels; the archbiſhop of Canter the ſame; and the biſhop 
Wood, p. of Rocheſter gave him a piece of gold. Eraſmus having been a great acquaintance of 
578. << the archbihoo. had the honour to have his picture ſent to him by the owner: which 
« being with great devotion received, Eraſmus ſent him his, and between them paſſed 

<« ſeveral epiſtles.” OT. ot yr OOgE Ss Wo eee Ws 
Eraſmus was now in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, and had many infirmities of body. 

He had for ſome years been afflicted with the ſtone and gravel, which obliged him to drink 

Bibl. Uni. only wine, and wine of a particular fort; . but he was of ſuch a facetious temper, and 
. 139- fo fond of a witty ſtory, that he loved a good jeſt, though, magge upon himſelf. It is no 
wonder that the monks were enemies to Eraſmus, that I, waged n war with 
J s they could when he was dead. 


him while he lived, and tarniſhed his memory; as much as e Was de 
He affirmed to Servatius, that the greateſt miſchief, that hath been done to the Chriſ- 


1 


tian religion, aroſe from theſe religious orders: for what js more corrupt and more wicked | 


5 « than 
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| man theſe relaxed religious ? Would it not be better; according to the doftrines of our 


« gGawiout, td look upon Chriſtendom as upon one honſe, one family, one monaſtery, and 


all, Chriſtians as one brotherhood? Would it not be better to actount the facrament of 


© baptiſm the moſt ſacred of all vows and engagements, and never trouble outſelves where 
«,; we, live; ſo we hve well?! This ſyſtem was founded on clear e at truths; and 
mankery muſt have been deſtroyed, if! this doctrine had been embraced, - ': | 
::i Charles: archduke of Auſttia, ſo 


florins a year; Which was continued till 1:52 5. He was empowered to order every thing 
that he thought proper belonging to the college of the three languages, founded at Lou- 


valn by Francis Buſlidius, archbiſhop af iBeſangon,, who died at Toledo in 1502: and E- 


Latin. mog. Oe Sense, it: vd. £93599: Korn f Aenne N 

Leo X. was raiſed to the papal ere 1513; and Eraſmus, Who had known him 
when be Was cardinal, congratulated; him upon his advancement, and requeſted permiſſion 
to, dedicate his Greek and Latin edition of the New Teſtament to his holineſs. The 
ape was pleaſed, he ſhould do it: and Erafmus ſent him a copy of the tranſlation '; with a 
c 


' 
2 


tter, jnforming him, that it was not his deſign to contradict the vulgar Latin, but to cor- 
rect the faults that had crept into it. He compared the texts with nine manuſcripts; and 
his; edition was approved by the biſhop of Baſil, according to the ſtatutes of the Lateran 
council; it was allo commended: by the pope, and many divines: but it was not well re- 
ceived at firſt at Louvain and in England. D. Nuß 14½1 A171 Ar, mw 
He went to Baſil, to have his New Teſtament, his Epiſtles of St. Jerom, and ſome 
other works printed there. He / paſſed ſome months in that city, where he - contracted 
he... ſtricteſt ... friendſhip with: Joannes Amerbachius, and Joannes Frobenius. The 
ormer | was a man of wealth, who; had three ſons that ſtudied Hebrew; and the latter 


was a ſkilful printer. They had joined in the project of publiſhing St. Jerom's works; 


and were pleaſed to have the aſſiſtance of ſo able a ,critic' as Eraſmus, who was delighted 
to find them ſo diſpoſed. At this time, he alſo contracted an acquaintance with Joannes 
Oecolampadius, Zuinglius, and other learned men. He returned the ſame year to Bruſſels: 
but wow, not ſettle at Louvain, becauſe of the wretched divines with whom that place 


1 % 


The French 


1 
- 


to a vacant biſhopric in Sicily, thinking it a part of his own patronage; and when he 
found the pope had the right of nomination, he deſired him to confer it upon | Eraſmus, 
who laughed when he heard. of this preferment, which was refuſed by the pope. 


In 1515, Eraſmus publiſhed; an edition of Seneca the philoſopher. One would think, Dupin, 


that he could not have proſecuted his ſtudies, when he travelled frequently from one 
country to another: but he had ſuch a capacious - ſoul, that nothing was too difficult for 
him; and his application was ſo great, that he could go through much buſineſs in a 
Mort time. When Luther. began firſt to make himſelf conſpicuous, he uſed his beſt en- 
deavours to engage Eraſmus in his party: but Eraſmus would not declare for him, though 
he diſapproved. of the fiery zeal of his adverſaries. He adviſed Luther to behave himſelf 
with moderation; and told him, he ought to give ſolid reaſons for reforming ſome com- 
mon cuſtoms, inſtead of confidently affirming that they ought to be aboliſhed. The car- 


dinal of St. George preſſed Eraſmus to return to Rome: but he abſtained from going Jortin. 
there, or even to the imperial court, tor fear the pope. or emperor. ſhould command him Knight. 


to write againſt Luther, and what they called the new hereſi es. 
His New Teſtament, Greek and Latin, with notes, ſoon ſpread itſelf all over Europe; 


and he received the congratulations of his learned friends from all; parts. In return, he 


exhorted them to labour ſtrenuouſly in the cauſe: of reviving arts and ſciences: and ſoon 
after he publiſhed his edition of St. Jerom, dedicated to archbiſhop; Warham, to whom 
he complains of the ignorance of the monks and friars. The archbiſhop ſent him twenty 
pounds, which was ſuch à ſeaſonable ſupply that he rejected the invitation of Erneſtus 
duke of Bavaria to viſit and improve his academy at. Ingoldſtadt. Warham alſo: wrote a 
polite letter to Eraſmus, and thanked him in the moſt obliging manner for having con- 


ferred immortality upon him: but the monks had a very different opinion from Watham, Jortin, pt 
about the labours which Eraſmus beſtowed upon Jerom. Even Luther blames him for 95: 


thinking too meanly of Auguſtin : but Oecolampadius ſent him a letter ' full of, friend- 
ſhip and rapes and the biſhop of Liege invited him to his. palace. 

. Eraſmus ſent to Henry VIII. a ſecond edition of a tranſlation of Plutarch, d congern- 
* ing the method of diſtinguiſhing a flatterer from a friend“ And he dedicated to car- 
.dinal Wolſey another treatiſe of Plutarch, concerning the uſefulneſs which may bei reaped 
from enemies. The king ſent fixty angels, and offered him a good nving. The 


ſame 


2 * 


2 a . a * — CL” o 
; aof the Low: Countries, and | afterwards emperor, Dupin, p. 
mage Eraſmus one of his, councellors of ſtate, : and gave him a penſion of two! hundred 85. 


king, Francis I. invited Eraſmus to ſettle in France, and offered him con- Dopia, p. 
fiderable advantages, both in benefices arid penſions: but he refuſed theſe offers; and ſaid 66. 


be was entirely devoted to the ſervices: of the archduke. - This prince nominated Eraſmus br. Ef p- 
219. 
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ſame year, he dedicated an edition f | Quintius Curtius to the duke of Havacit und de- 
rides che romantic genius af the Ortel hiſtoian He ao dedicated hi Hock, called 
e The Complaint Peace, to Philip of Burgundy, 'archbiſhop: bf Utrechty Who Wald 
ue given him a benefice,: {5 01900055209. e He to Loops bom, of maliigud ? 
It is hard to name two perſons, Who were mere 1 rally: and more deſervedly ab- 
horred than the popes Alexander VI. and Julius III! Religidir and chorulity at very louſe 


on Leo X. who was buſy in publiſhing his indulgences,! while Eraſmus was emplbyed in 


reviſing his New Teſtament. This Was in, thei year 1 518, hen the turbulent and tern 
peſtuous times began between the refotined: and the Nomaniſts. Religious Uiſputes? were 
now to produce bloody wars and eruel perſecutions.” Power and dominion Were! con- 
tended fot on one fide; life and liberty on the other. Luther refutell the dectrine bf In- 
dulgences : but the monks ſaid,” © Eraſmus: laid the egg, and Luther Hatched ite“ From 
this time, Eraſmus was moſt maliciouſſy petſecuted by the eccleſiaſtics, who complained 
that he had ſet Luther the example to cenfure;the monks; 0 02 bole ann 79k 

Luther's breach was - occaſioned by the ſcandalous ſale of pardons and indulgeriesss 
abuſe. His warmth againſt indulgences was very pardonable, conſidering mat they wite 
one of the moſt ſhocking inſults upon common frnſe and Chriſtianity, that ever appeared 
in the world. Indulgences have been granted, fays Eraſmus, ſo largely, that poor 'purgas 
tory is in no ſmall danger of 1 As That of all its inhabitants. Both Eraſmus? and 
Luther were accuſed of Atianiſm: but it appears from their writings, that they were fie 
more Arians, or Unitarians than any of their accuſers. i ne G11 7 2 $113-.38 bg 
Luther was violently prejudiced againſt Eraſmus, after their- controverly- about free lll: 
and Eraſmus was offended with Luther, for aſſerting that Jerom wfs' x heretic. But E. 
raſmus hated diſſentions; and often complained, afterwatds that Hf endeavours to pa 
and reconcile the two contending parties only drew upon him the reſentment and indig- 
nation of both. 82 ene 2 we Nafior Pony I 1 = LiF 6144412 ? 5 e 
\ Eraſmus wrote to cardinal Wolſey, and complained d the calumnies! of malicious men, 
haters of literature, who croſſed his deſigns of employing human learning 8 to ſacred ur- 
poſes, and of tranſlating and illuſtrating the holy Scriptures. | ec, Theſe: wretehes, ſuys — 
« aſcribe. to Eraſmus every thing that is odious: like true calumniators, they confodn 

<« the cauſe of literature with that of Reuchlin and Luther, though they have no C 


4 nection. As to Luther, he is altogether unknown to me, and 1 have. rehd nothing of 


«his, except two or three pages; not becauſe I deſpiſe him, but becauſe” my own ſtüdies 
« and occupations did not give me leiſure; and yet, as I hear, there are perſuns, who affifm 


that I have helped him. If he hath written well, the praiſe belongs not to me; and 


« if he hath witten il, 1 ought not 10 bear the blame, face in all bis warte there i 
« not 2 line that came from me. I was once againſt Luther, purely for fear leſt he 


o 


4 « ſhould bring an odium upon literature, which is too much: ſuſpected of evil already: 


„% and I know full well, how invidious it is to oppoſe thoſe received opiflions, which pro 

*.duce ſo plentiful an harveſt to prieſts and monks,” He alſo tells Wolſey, that < Ger: 
* many hath produced ſome promiſing youths, who have eloquence and learning, and of 
« whom ſhe will one day, in my opinion, have reaſon to boaſt, no leſs thah England 
can now boaſt of her ſons. I know none of them even by ſight, except Helius Boba- 
nus, Ulricus Huttenus, and Beotus Rhenanus. Theſe men fight their enemies with all 
** the weapons, which their natural and acquired abilities have put into their hands. I 
„ myſelf ſhould confeſs that they take too much liberty, if I did not know how cruelly 


2 « they have been treated, and how much provoked, both publicly and privately.” He 


Jortin, p 


$38. -7 


a a prince of the ſame houſe. He told W _—_ what uſe was to be made of ſuch hiſto- 


<« their ſermons, in their ſchools, at entertainments, before the illiterate multitude, and 
% to throw out any thing that their ſpleen ſuggeſts; and then imagine that it is an un- 
4 pardonable crime, if the inſulted perſons ſay a word in their own defenee:-- Yet even 2 
cc bee hath a ſting to wound her enemy, and a mouſe will bite when hard preſſed. 
ee Whence come this new race of deities? They call every one a heretic whom the 
r diſlike, and ſtir heaven and earth when they are called calumniators. A lunatic would 
es be 'aſhamed to act like them; and yet, forſooth, they expect to be treated with com- 
s plaiſance and veneration! Such is the confidence which they repoſe in the ſtupidity 


of the multitude, not to ſay of rulers and princess. 


Thus Eraſmus defended himſelf, with a reſerved caution not to condemn Luther, whilſt 


he condemned openly: enough the conduct and ſentiments of Luther's enemies. 
Eraſmus dedicated an edition of Suetonius to Frederic elector of Saxony, and to George 


ries; which gave no offence to the monks ; but the whole cry of them was raiſed againſt 


him, when he publiſhed his preface to the Chriſtian Soldier's Manual, wherein he cenſured 


che ſcholaſtic divinity, and the life and converſation of the monks. He obſerves, they 
were making preparations for a war againſt the Turks; and ſuppoſes, if they were con- 


quered, 
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quered, 


« their adverſaries ? The moſt efficacious way of gaining them would be to approve ourſelves the , 


% have recourſe to this upon the ſlighteſt provocation.” Some of them wrote againſt him 
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that attempts would be made to bring them over to Chriſtianity. Shall we Dopia, p. 
« then put into their hands an Occam, a Durandus,' a Scotus, a Gabriel, or an Alvarus 73 

« What, will they think, when they hear of our intricate ſubtilties, concerning inſtants, 

« formalities, quiddities, and relations? What, when they behold the Jacobins fighting 

„ for their Thomas, and the Minorites for the moſt. refined and ſeraphic doctors ; — 

« the nominaliſts and the realiſts each detending their own, jargon, and attacking that of 


%., 


« ſervants. and imitators of Jeſus Chriſt; and to convince them that we covet neither their 

« lands, nor their money; their wives, nor their daughters: but only defire their ſalva- 

« tion, and the glory of our Lord and Maſter. This is the true and powerful theology, 

« which formerly ſubjected to Jeſus Chriſt the pride of philoſophers, and the ſceptres of 

« princes ; and he himſelf will aid us, when we begin to act thus. If the fortune of war 

« ſhould. fayour us, the pope and cardinals will have a more widely extended empire; but 

« the. kingdom of Chriſt will not be enlarged; nor can it flouriſh, except where piety, 

« charity, chaſtity, peace, and good order flouriſh likewiſe.” Eraſmus ſet forth all this 

with vehemence; and the monks were as much offended with him, as they were at Lu- 

ther; becauſe they attacked thoſe abuſes which were the ſource of their beſt revenues, Jortin, p. 

and made them love a monaſtic life. | 137. 
Albertus, cardinal and archbiſhop of Mentz, wrote a very friendly commendatory letter 

to Eraſmus concerning his New Teſtament, deſired to ſee. him, and made him a preſent 

of a filver cup. The pope granted him a brief for the ſecond edition of that book : 

but the divines of Louvain exclaimed more than ever againſt it; though the correſpond- 

ences which he held. with many prelates, might have ſerved to humble and repreſs thoſe 

who ſtigmatized him with hereſy. © Of all the vile ways of defaming a man, ſays E- 

« raſmus, none is more villainous than to accuſe him of hereſy; and yet the monks 


like Barbarians, and reaſoned like ideots. | "0 

Gulielmus Croius, cardinal and archbiſhop of Toledo, was a young man, of a very dif- 
ferent ſtamp. He declared himſelf to Eraſmus, for. the opinion of the ſtoics concerning 
the chief good,” that it conſiſted in virtue, which is always its own reward. Eraſmus 
told him, he preferred the doctrine of the Peripatet:ics, who add to virtue the gifts of na- 
ture and of fortune, as neceſſary ingredients in human happineſs. | 13921 

Livy. was publiſhed at Mentz, in 1518, with a preface by Eraſmus; in which he ſeems 
to aſcribe the invention of printing to John Fauſt, of Mentz. But, in 1519, the monks 
attacked His verſion of the New Teſtament, as if he had corrupted the Pater Naſter, the 
Magnificat, and other parts of Scripture. Theſe men had ſome reaſon to act thus: they Jortin, p. 
ſaw plainly, their authority would ſoon come to nothing, if the originals were conſulted 59: 
and examined ; and they received ſo much advantage from the ignorance of the world, 
that they could not avoid ſuſpecting and hating ſuch learned innovations. All the rhetoric 
and addreſs of Eraſmus could not ſoften and pacify them, eſpecially when the reforma- 
tion appeared, which was the offspring of theſe enquiries, and of this new light : for, 
if that age had continued under the fame darkneſs which had overſpread the earth in the 
foregoing centuries, the deciſions of the ſcholaſtic doctors would ſtill have been adored as 
heavenly truths. fox | 

Eraſmus, in a treatiſe Of true Theology,” had ſaid, that a great part of it conſiſted 
in a pious diſpoſition of heart. Latomus attacked this propoſition, and aſſerted, that to be a 
good divine, and a good man, was not the ſame thing. But Eraſmus writes to the bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, ** I fancy they will ſoon come to ſay, that to be a good divine, and to Ep. 403. 
« have common ſenſe, are very different things.” | 

Eraſmus wrote to cardinal Campegius, who was then at London, and ſent him his ſe- 
cond edition of the New Teſtament. The cardinal returned him a polite anſwer, full of 
commendations, and ſent him a diamond ring, with an exhortation to deſpiſe the malice 
of thoſe divines, who traduced him in ſo cdious a manner. Sir Thomas More wrote 
three poems in praiſe of the New Teſtament of Eraſmus, who, at the fame time, com- 
plained to the pope of the calumniators of that book. | A 
Eraſmus publiſhed an edition of Cyprian, and another of Cicero's Offices. The ſame _ 
year, Joannes Slechta, a Bohemian, ſent Eraſmus a particular account of three religious q 
ſects in Bohemia, Eraſmus wanted to heal theſe ſchiſms, and replied, that there ſhould Dopin, p. 
be ſome relaxation of ceremonies, and of modern decifions He ſaid, that as bonds, deeds, w 
and covenants, expreſſed in a multitude of words, afford matter for law-ſuits ; ſo, in re- 
ligion, a profuſion of determinations, decrees, and deciſions, begets endleſs controverſies. 
But, for theſe words, Eraſmus hath been called Free-thinker, Latitudinarian, Arian, Infi- 
del, and Heretic, by the diſciples of St. Ignatius, and other Romiſh prieſts. | 
' Eraſmus wrote an elegant letter to the elector of Mentz, wherein he had the courage 1 
to apologize for Luther, and juſtify the beginnings of the reformation. But the monks 7 
of Louvain, in all their ſermons to the people, repreſented ' Eraſmus as the ps of 4 
tn | | Luther, 1 


is 
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Joannes Turzo, biſhop of Breſlau, ſent him a' moſt obliging letter, and ſom 
preſents; for which Eraſmus returned him thanks, and was defirous of cultivating a friend. 
ſhip with this illuſtrious prelate, who favoured Lutheraniſm, and was highly eſteemed by 
Luther and Melancthon. ©.) | | 1 r 

In the year 1520, Eraſmus dedicated his paraphraſe of St. Paul to cardinal Campegius; 
wherein he drew up a compendious account of the hiſto 
of the variations it had undergone. 
ſelves only to the ſtudy of rhetoric, that afterwards th 
with thoſe of Chriſt, and then the philoſophy of Ariſtotle; which changed divinity into 
a ſcience full of controverſial ſubtilties, and cauſed the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures to be 
entirely neglected. Eraſmus exhorted both Campegius, Wolſey, and the kin 
to- procure and promote the peace of Chriſtendom. 
was of opinion, that pope Leo ſhould order the parties to deliver their confi 
without inſulting, attacking, and revilin 


pital points, they. were to ſelect able an 


of the Chriſtian theology, and 
He obſerved, that the divines at firſt applied them- 
mixed the doctrines © of Plato, 


of England, 
n, Eraſmus 
on of faith, 
If the difference was upon ca- 
diſintereſted men to diſcuſs thoſe points in a de- 


To accompliſh this def: 


that of others. 


Jortin, p. cent manner, with great moderation, and without ſeditious clamours, 


216. 


But the preſerva- 
tion of the monks was a much more important affair, in the eftimation of the court of 
Rome, than the re-eſtabliſhment of literature and ſciences, upon which Eraſmus- laid fo 


much ſtreſs, and from the proſperity of which that court had more to fear than to hope. 


Ib. T. 219. He frequently complains, that 


Jortin, p. 
224+ 


kr. $22, 


Ep. 541. 


Jortin, p. 
235. 


Seckeꝝ · 
dorf*s 


ious conteſts had deprived him of ſome learned 
arty, who once admired and extolled him, more than he deſired or 
afterwards depreciated him as much. The world, ſays Eraſmus, 
is burthened with human conſtitutions, with the opinions and tenets of the ſchools : it is 
oppreſſed with the tyranny of mendicant friars, who are become the ſoldiers of the ſee 
are ſo powerful and numerous, that they are formidable to popes and 


friends of the Lutheran 
deſerved, as he ſays, an 


Rome, and 
Eraſmus was excuſable for his fears, that literature would be depreſſed and expelled ; 
and therefore he often obſerves, that literature and Lutheraniſm had no kind of connec- 
tion. The tyranny of the monks was become intolerable, and ' retarded the -progreſs of 
polite and uſeful learning: but, in the religious diviſions which enſued, focieties were 
formed, where letters flouriſhed in an eminent manner; and, in ſubſeq 
monks applied themſelves to ſtudy, through ſhame and emulation, 

The 'monks had cauſed the pope to publiſh a bull, from which 
ſome terrible tumult would enſue. „I make not myſelf a party, ſays he, and will be 
no actor in the tragedy ;. elſe a biſh 
© againſt Luther. I am grieved to ſee 


uent times, ſome 
Eraſmus was afraid that 


opric would be at my ſervice, if I would but write 
e evangelical doctrine thus oppreſſed ; to ſee that 
« we are compelled, and not taught; or elſe taught things contrary to the holy Scriptures, 
« and to common ſenſe.” 7 

Eraſmus wiſhed that Luther had been ſolidly confuted before they burnt his books. He 
faid,” he declined the taſk of refuting Luther, becauſe it was a work above his abilities, 
and he was not inclined to draw upon himſelf the reſentment of his ſuperiors. Though 
he told Reuchlin, he would not refuſe to run ſome danger for an affair that concerned 
Chriſtianity, but becauſe it was above his weakneſs. 
pacifier, by exhorting the court of Rome to proceed with more mildneſs, and the Lu- 
He was afraid that the reformation of Luther 
would have ill-ſucceſs : but if he had lived long enough to ſee a reformation eſtabliſhed 
in Germany, France, England, Scotland, and the United Provinces, he would not have 

Let others affect martyrdom ; for my part, ſays Eraſmus, 

y of that honour.” 3 | 
et and orator,” by way of contempt and deriſion. He 
at honour: but they who knew the true merit of a 
poet and orator, looked upon the monks as ſwine rather than men, for raving at ſuch a 
pe's nuncio, ſolicited the emperor Charles V. 
Frederic was at Cologne, where E- 


In vain honeſt Eraſmus acted the 


therans to behave with more ſubmiſſion. 


talked in that deſpondin 
« hold myſelf unwo 

The; monks called Eraſmus, <* 
replied, he was not worthy. of 


ſtupid rate, Hieronymus Aleander, the 
and Frederic elector of Saxony, to pun | 
raſmus came, and was conſulted by the elector on this occaſion. Eraſmus ludicrouſly told 
Frederic, that Luther had committed two unpardonable crimes; for he had touched the pope 
the crown, and the monks upon the belly. The elector ſmiled ; and Eraſmus then ſeri- 
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Luther. 
Spalati- 
nus. 


Melanc- 
thon. 


ouſly added, that the doctrine of Luther was unexceptionable: he cenſured the pope's 
bull as cruel and. tyrannical : and he ſolicited the imperial miniſters to favour the cauſe 
rſuading the emperor not to begin his rei 
ed very affably and fam 


of Luther, by 


n with inauſpicious acts of violence 
and ſeverity. 


iliarly with Eraſmus, to whom he ſaid, 
J had rather that the earth ſhould open and ſwallow me up, than be found to be the 
« favourer and the patron of hereſies: but if Luther hath pointed out to us groſs and 
« dangerous errors, which ought to be corrected, and hath ſhewed us the true doctrine of 
« Jeſus Chriſt, I will not be an oppoſer of the truth, whatſoever miſchief my conduct may 
draw upon me or mine. I am not willing to truſt entirely to my own judg 
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10 points of ſuch importance, but deſirous to hear the opinion of the ſkilful and the learn- "oj 
« ed: therefore I-intreat and adjure you, that you would freely and impartially commy- 
te nicate to me your ſentiments upon the whole affair.“ Eraſmus anſwered, that Luther 
had juſtly cenſured many abuſes and errors, of which the welfare of the church required 
a reformation : that the doctrine of Luther was right in the main, but that it bad not 
been delivered by him with a proper temper, and with due moderation. Laurentius, bi- 
ſhop of Wurtzburggiayrote a letter to the elector containing the ſame ſentiments with 
thoſe of Eraſmus ;: andy the biſhop added, that ſuch was the opinion of many learned men, 
whom he had conſulted upon this occaſion. | 4 1 

When the pope's agents found Eraſmus determined to defend Luther, they endeavoured Melch, 1 
to win him over by the offer of abbeys, or biſhoprics. Eraſmus himſelf ſays, he might Vie Lab, ? 
have obtained a biſhopric, if he would have encountered Luther. Spalatinus ſays, that 2 | 
pope's agents made an offer to Eraſmus of one of the beſt biſhoprics, if he would write 
againſt Luther; and that he replied, © Luther is ſo profound a divine, that I do not 
pretend even to comprehend him N z and ſo great a man, that I learn more 
« from one. page in his books, than from all Thomas Aquinas,” 

Eraſmus obſerved, that the ſee of Rome was held in execration in many countries ; and 

that no good was to be expected, if the Lutheran diſpute was put into the hands of men, | 
who had nothing leſs in view, and at heart, than the glory of our Saviour. Then he gecken- 
breaks out into words, which look like a prophecy, and declares, that the councel of dorf. lib, 
God ſhould ſtand faſt for ever; that the goſpel of Chriſt ſhould proſper, and prevail over © 7 
all human devices, and all the efforts of its worldly-wiſe enemies. Ho: 

The zealous Romaniſts never forgave Eraſmus for his behaviour at Cologne: and the jorin, p. 
Lutherans are charged with want of gratitude to him, for the conſiderable ſervices he had 255. 
done them at this critical juncture. However, we are told, the Lutherans acknowledged 
their obligations to Eraſmus for theſe favours, by a picture, in which Luther and Hutten cj. de f 
were repreſented carrying the ark of God; and Eraſmus, like another David, dancing be- Apol. d E- 
fore them with all his might. The nuncio was hung up by the heels, and the pope _ 
and the cardinals were ſpectators of the ſhew, | 
Eraſmus was fearful that the event would not be fayourable to Luther, in 1521: 
and fays, If things come to extremities, and the church totters on both ſides, I will 
« fix myſelf upon the ſolid rock, until a calm ſucceeds, and it is apparent which is the 
« church: where evangelical peace ſhall be found, there ſhall Eraſmus be found.” He : 
tells his friend Jodocus Jonas, a Lutheran, If the behaviour of thoſe who govern hu; jorua, p q 
« man affairs, ſhocks us and grieves us, I believe we muſt leave them to the Lord,” But, if 266. 
the Lutherans had complied with his propoſal, we ſhould haye been, at this day, involved 
in all the darkneſs which had overſpread the Chriſtian world in the fifteenth century, and 
for many ages before, If all Germany had yielded and ſubmitted to the pope and the 
emperor, in compliance with the timorous councils of Eraſmus, he himſelf would have 
been one of the firſt ſufferers; and the court of Rome would have offered him up a ſa» fp. .... 
crifice of a ſweet: ſmelling favour to the monks. But if Eraſmus had lived to the year : 
2552, he would have ſeen an amazing change in the affairs of the emperor, and in the | 
religious ſtate of Germany, That great monarch was unfortunate in the latter part. of 
his life, and became ſo much changed in his opinion of the Proteſtant religion, that he, Burret, 3. 
who had been a moſt violent oppoſer of it, was ſuſpected of being turned to it before P. 33% 
he died. He gave himſelf much to mechanical curioſities; but could never bring his clocks 
to ſtrike in the ſame minute; and he uſed upon that to ſay, he ſaw the folly of endea- 
vouring to bring all men to be of the ſame mind in religion, ſince he could not bring 
machines to agree exactly. | | "Ws. 

Eraſmus expreſſed his fears to archbiſhop Warham, by wiſhing that Luther had held 
his peace upon ſome points, or had diſcuſſed them with a different ſpirit. “ If the men, W 
«« fays he, who ſacrifice all things to their belly and to their inſolence, ſhould prevail, 4 
% what remains but to write the epitaph of Jeſus Chriſt, who is dead and buried to riſe ; 
« no more? There is an end of all that is good and true, according to the evangelical 
A light, whilſt theſe wretehes baſely flatter the great and the powerful, at the expence of 
« Chriſtianit ). | EF Ng 

Stunica, 8 Spaniard, wrote a ſcurrilous book againſt the firſt edition of the Ep. 583. 

New Teſtament publiſhed by Eraſmus: and he afterwards drew up another work, which 
he called “ The Blaſphemies and Impieties of Eraſmus. ” Leo X. and cardinal Ximenes 
ſuppreſſed his books, which were ſecretly publiſhed after their deaths, and openly anſwer- pupin, p, 
ed by Eraſmus, who ſays, all the world accounts Stunica to be a lunatic ; and Alciat, ſuſ- 333. 
pets him to be a Jew, | | | | 4 
Eraſmus, in 1522, publiſhed the works of St. Hilary, and dedicated them to Joannes | b- 
Carondeletus, biſhop of Palermo; wherein he ſays, „Shall a Chriſtian be excluded from 
„ commynion with the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, becauſe he cannot metaphyſically 
explain what diſtinguiſhes the Father from the Son, and what the Holy Ghoſt mw 
| | „ | them 


/ 


* 9 * 


e them both; what difference there is between the generation of the Son, and the pro- 
«- ceffion' of the Spirit? If I believe what is taught me, that there are three of one nature, 
« what occaſion have I for further diſputes? And if I believe it not, I ſhall never be 


<<. perſuaded of it by human authority. We talk, at preſent, of referring many points of 


Jonin, p- 


295. 


« doubtful diſputation to the next general council: would it not be better to refer them 

© to the blefica time, when we ſhall ſee God 1 1 nu + A 1 f a 
Eraſmus publiſhed his celebrated colloquies at ; which he compoſed, partly, that 

young perſons might have a book to teach them the Latin languaga and religious and 


1 * 


moral ſentiments at the ſame time; and partly to cure the bigotted world of that ſuper- 


Dupin. 


Knight. 


ſtitious | devotion which the monks inculcated more ſedulouſly than true Chriſtian piety. 


In theſe colloquies, Eraſmus hath ſhewn the whole extent of a genius the moſt beautiful 
and amiable that ever filled the head of a grammarian : but the faculty of theology at 
Paris, in 1526, paſſed a general cenſure upon theſe colloquies, as upon a work, in which 
the faſts and abſtinencies of the church are flighted ; the ſuffrages of the holy virgin, 
and of the ſaints, are derided ; virginity is ſet below matrimony, Chriftians are diſcouraged 
from monkery, and grammatical. is preferred to theological erudition : therefore, it was de- 
creed, that the peruſal of this book be forbidden to all, eſpecially to young people ; and 
that it be entirely ſuppreſſed, if poſſible. It was very artful in a bookſeller at Paris, who 
upon givin 8 out that theſe colloquies were prohibited, ſold above twenty-four thouſand of 
one impreſſion. - | | | 
Eraſmus paſſed the remainder of his life ſometimes at Friburg, and ſometimes at Baſil. 
He dearly loved the latter place, where his beſt friends dwelt, and where he was made 
rector of the univerſity. Adrian VI. the old ſchool-fellow and friend of Eraſmus, was 
now in the papal chair, and invited him to Rome, with the offer of a good deanery ; 
which Eraſmus refuſed ; becauſe he would not lie under ſuch obligations to the ſee of 


Rome, or be connected with eccleſiaſtics. 


The cardinal archbiſhop of Mentz defired Eraſmus to draw up the lives of the faints : 
but Eraſmus ſaid, they were ſo full of fables, that he begged to be excuſed from ſuch 
an undertaking. He ſhunned thoſe meetings to which he was invited to treat about mat- 
ters of religion; becauſe he thought the differences could not be adjuſted by ſuch con- 
ferences. wever, he 8 one upon theſe conditions : That one hundred and 
te fifty pious, learned, and judicious men, ſhould be choſe out of all the Chriſtian na- 
« tions; whoſe opinions ſhould be collected by a leſſer number of deputies : that ſome 


e eccleſiaſtical laws ſhould be abrogated, and others altered: that the diſcipline of the 


te church ſhould be obſerved; and religion be brought to flouriſh in its purity.” 
Hochſtrat and Egmond were then inquiſitors in Brabant, where they had burned ſome 


| perſons for Lutheraniſm, and longed to do Eraſmus the ſame good office. He was in- 


vited to France, in 1524, with aſſurances of a penſion of five-hundred crowns : and Francis 
I. informed Eraſmus, by a meſſenger, of the reaſons for which he fo often invited him. 
That monarch had a defign to found a college at Paris, like that at Louvain, for the 
three learned languages, and he thought Eraſmus a proper perſon to conduct the affair: 
yet he excuſed himſelf from the undertaking, becauſe: he knew how much hatred and 
trouble he had incurred from the divines, on account of the college of Buſleiden. 


Ib. £ 334, Eraſmus was prevailed on by the pope, the emperor, the kings of England and F nes, 


351. 


the cardinals, and others, to write againſt Luther: but he apologized for it, by ſaying, 
that the calumnies of eccleſiaſtics, and the importunity of princes, had conſtrained him to 


it. Luther wrote a letter to Eraſmus, which concludes in this manner: „Our friends 


« have ſome reaſon of anxiety at being laſhed by you; becauſe human ififirmity thinks 
e of the authority and reputation of Eraſmus, and fears it: indeed, there is much differ- 
« ence between him and other papiſts, for he is a more formidable adverſary than all of 
te them joined together. | 

Aſtrologers had foretold that the world ſhould periſh by a deluge, in 1524, and terri- 
fied many people all over Europe: but Eraſmus laughed at their productions and folly ; 
nor could his conteſts with the Proteſtants make him a better friend to monkery. 5 

John a Laſco, one of the Poliſh nobility, lived and boarded with Eraſmus, in 1525, when 
he addreſſed a letter of conſolation to Margaret, ſiſter to Francis I. and queen of Navarre, 
who was gone to Spain to viſit her captive brother. Laſco afterwards embraced the re- 
formation, and ſuch was the fate of many friends of . Eraſmus, whom, without intending 
it, he led by his converſation and his writings, into the Lutheran or reformed ſyſtems ; 
though he himſelf did not go ſo far. Eraſmus publiſhed a Greek edition of Chryſoſtom, 
and dedicated it to Pirckheimerus. He pretended to have been calumniated, and ſays many 
ſevere things of the reformed. He was of opinion, that all the efforts for reformation 
would come to nothing, and be ſupprefſed ; and this apprehenſion was the principal 


regulator of his conduct. This made him fond of conſidering the - reformers in the 
worſt point of view, and of exaggerating .their diviſions among themſelves, as if they alone 
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were divided, and as if Eraſmus himſelf had not fallen out with moſt of the monks and 
Eraſmus, in 1526, publiſhed the firſt edition of Irenæus; at which time, perſons of the Bibl. Cho? 
higheſt ränk paid their honours to him. He wrote to Polydore Virgil, in 1527, that he: 39. 
« had drawers full of letters, from kings, princes, cardinals, dukes, nobles, and biſhops, writ- | 
«ten with the utmoſt -civility.” The ſame year, he publiſhed the works of St. Ambroſe. 
It happened, at this time, that the faculty of theology, of the univerſity of Paris, paſſed Jortin, p: 
a very rough cenſure upon a multitude: of propoſitions extracted from his works: but 1 
Francis I. was not well pleaſed with this behaviour of the Sorbonne: and their cenſure Burigni. 
was ſo ill received, that the miniſtty would not permit the printing of it for four years. 8 
This decree was made at the inſtance of Bedda: and Eraſmus, in his vindication, ſays, he Cent. p. 
found more difficulty in that apology, not to diſparage the authority of the Sorbonne, 335. 
than he had to juſtify his own innocence. They condemned many of his propoſitions as 
Heretical :' but he complains, that the faculty judged his doctrine and intention by collections 
unfaithtully extracted from his works: and aſſerts, that he had beſtowed all his labour and 
pains for the intereſts: of the church. One of his propoſitions that they condemned was 
conceived in theſe - words, I wiſh the holy Scriptures were tranſlated into all lan- 
« guages.“ This was cenſured, becauſe it was not thought convenient to put the Scrip- 
tures into the hands of all men, which might propagate errors, as was' ſeen in the Wal- 
denſes and Albigenſes : but Eraſmus anſwered, that Wickliffe and Huſs were ſchool divines, 
who drew the people after them by their learning and authority. | 


* 


* 


In 1328, Eraſmus received a very courteous letter, and a preſent, from Sigiſmond, king Jortin, p. 


of Poland, who kindly invited him to that kingdom. The ſame year, he received an in- % 4. 
viration to England from Henry VIII. and Ferdinand offered him a penſion of four hun- 
dred florins to live at Vienna. 1 © p 4 

He publiſhed the works of St. Auguſtin, in 1529; and the dominicans cenſured the 
undertaking : but he called them ſots and gluttons, born only for the plough-tail. Some 
of the evangelics, in their writings, had produced paſſages from thoſe of Eraſmus, which 
ſeemed to favour them and their cauſe; as for example, that it is unlawful to put here- 
tics to death. Eraſmus was afraid leſt Francis, Charles, Ferdinand, George, Henry VIII. 
and other perſecuting princes, ſhould ſuſpect that he condemned their cruel conduct; and 
therefore he began to maintain, that there were certain - hereties, who might be put to 
death, as blaſphemers and rioters. The man did not conſider, that if he had been Ib. 48:; 
ſeized himſelf as a heretic, and the monks had ſat in judgment upon him, he would in- 
fallibly have been pronounced one of thoſe heretics, who deſerved death. This year the 
reformed in Germany got the name of PRoTEsTANTs ; and the book wrote by Henry 
VIII. againſt Luther, was gueſſed to be wrote by Eraſmus, who merrily owns the king 
might have hit upon his ſtyle. "AIRED N 
In 1530, he dedicated his «Chriſtian Widow” to Mary, queen dowager of Hungary, who Bayle: 
wrote him a letter of thanks with her own hand. The diet of Augsburgh was held this 
year, when the Lutherans preſented. their confeſſion of faith: but Eraſmus was not there; 
for he could not have gone without running the riſque of his life. He ſays, «I am, by 
* nature, void of diſſimulation, and ſomewhat free of ſpeech : if I had ſuited myſelf to the 
“e paſſions of certain people, I muſt have ſaid many things againſt my own conſcience !'” He 
wiſhed the rulers of the church would begin a reformation at home, and correct their own 
ſcandalous miſdemeanors, which daily increaſed. But we are told, that Eraſmus was alie- 
nated from Proteſtantiſm, on account of the indiſcreet writings of ſome Prateſtant divines, Melchior 
the breaking of the images, and the rebellion of the peaſants. | . a Adam. 
In 1531, he publiſhed his collection of apo hthegms, and dedicated them te. the duke 
of Cleve. He had, this year, a fight of the 2 oration of Julius Scaliger againſt. his Ci- 
ceronianus. The friends of Scaliger were much diſpleaſed at the ſcandalous manner in 


which he had treated Eraſmus; he was ſorry at laſt for his rudeneſs, and wrote a copy 
of verſes in praiſe of Eraſmus, when he was dead. a 3 ö 


Eraſmus, in 1532, publiſhed St. Baſil in Greek, and highly extols the eloquence of this 


father. The next year, he publiſhed an expoſition of the apoſtles Creed, of the deca- 1 . 
773 „ - | 


logue, and of the Lord's Prayer, in form of a Catechiſm, to be a kind of confeſſion of 
faith. The States of Holland made him a preſent of two hundred franks: and he alſo 
received a preſent from the ſenate of Beſangon. Eraſmus was pleaſed with this friendly Jordin, p. 
civility from his own country, which paid him more honour an hundred years after his 5336. 
deceaſe, than during - his life. ) N 8 
In 1534, Eraſmus tells his friend Grapheus, that he is quite worn down with age, 
pain, and ſickneſs. The next year cardinal Bembus congratulates Eraſmus upon the high _ 
regard which pope Paul III. had for him; and hopes it would end in great preferment. Rhepa- 
Bembus certainly meant a cardinal's hat : but the enemies of Eraſmus have. alleried, that Jortin 
the court of Rome. never deſigned him ſuch a favour, Eraſmus has affirmed the con- 566. 
N letter, 


* 


8. 
trary, and ſays, © that having written to Paul III. the pope, before he had unſealed bis Peri. P. 


3 " of Bayle.  Gerided and blamed in the monks, and he reſerved his reaſon to the end of his life. 


— 


7 4 


; * letter, had ſpoken of him in a moſt honourable manner : that he had reſolved to add 


learned men, of whom he might” make uſe in the 


; aigh,p tc ponent council that was to be called: and I, ſays Eraſmus, was propoſed: to be one: 
leidan, is 
I 


ut to my promotion it - was objected, that my bad Rate of health wou 
+ 41. P. «© unfit for that function; and that my income was not ſufficient; for it is 
293. e by a decree of the ſacred college, none can be admitted whoſe ann 


109. looked upon as 4 miracle. (3-1 F 
P 127. Eraſmus, at this time, was very uneaſy on account of the. news wh 
him concerning the impri | | 

Ep. 2295. other troubles ;; 


Warner's dead ; which made him medi 
Life of Sir Wa f 


T. Mare, | 
p- 39- at their firſt meeting, 
Addiſon. More, that he | tte like a ſecond Democritus. He 
.- - epiſtle to Mrs. Margaret Roper, the eldeſt and favourite child to Sir Thomas More; as to 
Warner, à woman famous not only for her manners and virtue, but for true and ſolid learning. 
N. Eraſmus had lived ſeveral years at Baſil, where he publiſhed many books. He went 
Bungai. from thence when the maſs was aboliſhed there, and retired to F riburg in Briſgau, . which 
| he left for his health-fake, and returned to Baſil, where he was reviſing the works of 
Origen, in 1536, which proved the laſt year of his life. He tells his old friend Goclenius, 
that his diſeaſe grew worſe, and obliged him to the winter at Baſil : ee for although 
IJ am here with my beſt friends, and ſuch as - could not have at Friburg; yet, be- 
cauſe of the difference of religious ſentiments, I could have been glad to end my days 
« elſewhere.” When he firſt went 'to Friburg, the. magiſtrates, the nobility, and the uni- 
verſity of that city went forth to meet him, paying him high compliments, and calling 
him the ſupporter and Protector of literature. The mag es preſented him with + cup 


gave him a girdle embroidered with gold, and the gentle. 
men accompanied him to the gates of Bafil. 227 | 3 | 


bl 


and the refidue he ordered to be diſtributed by his executors, to relieve the fick and 


Jortin, p. repreſent himſelf, « His generolity to his old friends, and his Charities to the poor, were 
TP 1 more laudable than the pretended piety of thoſe ſuperſtitious perſons, who leave 
their effects to monks, to pray for them after they are deceaſed; as if the Almighty could 

© be ſuppoſed to ſhew- ny regard to Prayers bought and ſold, and fung or faid after a 

* man is in his 8 It was reported, as Fellerus relates, that he left ſeven thouſand 
ducats, which we equal to ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling, of our preſent money. In his will, 
mention is 
Amerbachiyg” F roben, and Epiſcopius, men of honour, probity, and generoſity, who fulfilled 

his ordere exactly, and to their own detriment, in diſtributing his charitable donations. 
They. paid him a viſit two days before his death; when he ſaid, “ that in them 
e beheld Job's three friends and aſked them imiling, why they had not rent their 

MM cloaths, and put aſhes upon their heads?“ He had foreſeen for ſeveral months that he 
could not hold out long: he was for almoſt a month ill of a dyſentery, and he ſaw it 
34.576 muſt prove mortal. The reſt of his time he conſtantly implored the mercy of Almighty 


God, and of Jeſus Chriſt, without ſpeaking of thoſe minute devotions that he had ſo much 


He died calmly on the twelfth of July, and was honourably interred in the cathedral 
Joris, p church of Baſil, where his tomb is to be ſeen, with a Latin inſcription on the. marble, 
577- of which a copy is inſerted in the firſt tome of his works, 


Eraſmus died, aged ſixty-eight years, and eight months, in the arms of his deareſt 
friends, who yet were then in the religious ſentiments of Occolampadius and Zuinglius. 
Happy for him, that he died in a Proteſtant country ; otherwiſe, the prieſts might have 

tarniſhed his memory, by teizing him, in his laſt moments, to make ſome act of minute 
—' ſuperſtition, before he was Permitted to fleep in holy ground. 
hen. Eraſmus is deſcribed to be of low ſtature; but not: remarkably ſhort : well ſhaped ; of 
A ffir complexion; with hair, in his youth, of a pale yellow: he had grey eyes; a. chear- 
269. ful countenance 5 a low voice; but an agreeable elocution, He had 2 valt memory l 
| | | | 
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. uarrel] is not faithfully related in the Scaligerana; which is ſomewhat farprizing3 
or who could 


or very ſlenderly ſupported, made his way through all theſe obſtacles z. and, by the help of 


irreſolution, for the fake of his uſeful labours philoſophical and theological. That party 


lio, dedicated to the emperor Charles 


8 we TY 2 ** 
nnn! ans 


calth | He had many enemies ; and, among others, Julius | 


be better acquainted with the truth of this paſſage, ' than the ſon of the 
; | 


er? 2 3 | | 
In Eraſmus, we behold a man, who, in the days of his youth, ing under no ſmall Jortin, p; 
advantages of birth and education, depreſſed by poverty, friendleſs and unſupported; .. 


bright parts and conſtant application, became one of the moſt conſiderable ſcholars of the 

age, and acquired the favour and protection of princes, nobles, and prelates, of the greateſt Dupin, p. 

names in church and ſtate. | 270. 
Upon the deceaſe of this illuſtrious man, ſome vile wretches, who had intereſt in the Melchior 

imperial court, repreſented him as one who died a Lutheran and an heretic and faid, Adam: 

that his will ought to be ſet aſide, his effects confiſcated, and his works prohibited. They 

would haye carried this point, if Mudæus, once a diſciple of Eraſmus, an eminent lawyer, 

and much in favour at court, had not put a ſtop to their attempt. | 

Of 1 his works, thoſe that have been printed ofteneſt are his colloquies, and his Praiſe Bayle, p. 


of Folly : but the bookſellers played him tricks ; for they publiſhed with his name ſome 809. 


books, of which he was not the author, and it was preſumed his name alone would ſell I 
off a bad book. . | 

What eſteem ſoever Eraſmus has for his own works, he deſerves much more for thoſe Dupin, 1 A 
of the fathers which he publiſhed. We can never ſufficiently praiſe his care and application 3 P. 35% 
in reviſing d printing the principal fathers of the church. He has given us new edi- | 1 
tions of ke Cyprian, Hilary, Irenæus, Ambroſe, Auguſtin, Arnobius, Algerus, and Ori- I 

n. He allo trandlaied into Latin many of the works of the Greek fathers. How much . 
hen is the learned part of mankind indebted to that man, who has given us ſuch pre- 
cious treaſures ? OY ER 

Some writers, ſpeaking of the Triumviri of the republic of letters in the beginning of Pupin's 
the ſixteenth century, abribe judgment to Vives, genius to Budæus, and eloquence to E. Cent u. 


0 ; a Cent. p. 
raſmus. Eraſmus had a firmer wit, more univerſal learning, and more ſolid judgment, 363. 


than his friend Vives, who excelled in grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Budzushad the 
molt ſkill in languages and prophane learning. But Eraſmus wrote more books of divinity 
than, Vives ; and all his writings are infinitely more uſeful than thoſe of Budzus, 

It ought never to be forgot that Eraſmus, by ſhewing the abſurdity and uſeleſſneſs of p.g.,: 
ſchool divinity, by recommending the ſtudy of the Bible and fathers, by diſcovering the dorff's In- 
errors and abuſes which had Crept into the church, and by ridiculing the barbarous ig- 2 
norance of monks and prieſts, had a great hand in paving the way for the reformation, ' © 
As the quarrel betwixt the lovers and perſecutors of learning, was carried on with great 
warmth, when Luther appeared, moſt of the former ſided with him; and Eraſmus, uni- 
verſally looked upon to be the greateſt divine of his age, eſpouſed his cauſe. 

But the works of Eraſmus were condemned by theological cabals, and mangled by in- Jortin, p. 
quiſitions, which ſtruck out the moſt valuable part of his writings, and would have ſtig- 37. 
matized and proſcribed his memory, through all ages, if a party had not riſen up in 
Europe, and almoſt among his own countrymen, which forgives him his weakneſſes and 


hath reſtored to him a ſecond life, and recommended him to the Chriſtian world, by an 
Elegant and a faithful edition of all his works, His ſtyle is that of a man who had a 


ſtrong memory, a lively fancy, and a ready invention; who compoſed with great facility bid. p. 


and rapidity, and who did not care for the trouble of reviſing and correcting. He had“ 
ſpent all his days in reading, writing, and talking Latin: his ſtyle, therefore, is always 
unaffected, eaſy, 1 r fluent, and clear; but not always perfectly pure, and ſtrictly 
claſſical. The works of Eraſmus were 1 at Bafil in 1540, in nine volumes in fo 


to by Beatus Rhenanus : and Mr. Le Clerc publiſh- Bayle, 
ed another edition at Leyden, in 1703, in eleven volumes in folio. 815. 


P» 


* I have been aſked, lays doctor Jortin, whether I would decide the queſtion, what Jortin, p. 
„was the religion of Eraſmus ? 1 ſhall only obſerve, that Eraſmus, if he had had an 609. 
* abſolute power to eſtabliſh a form of religion in atiy country, would have bcen a 
moderate man, and a Latitudinarian, as to the Credenda. He would have propoſed 
< few articles of faitn, and thoſe with a prim. tive ſimplicity.” | 5 
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Eraſmus ſaid, that Arianiſm was rather à faction and a 19 than an hereſy; and 
that Arius was ill-uſed by the Conſubſtantialiſts. He alſo. defended the doctrine of ſub- 
ordination; and therefore hath been falſely accuſed of Arianiſm by many eccleſiaſtics. But 
a man may act like Eraſmus, without being a perfidiqus perſon,” and an apoſtate ; with- 
out ſinning 11 the Holy Ghoſt, and without doing violence to conſcience. This 


2 p. worthy man rious lite me + Ol- 
76. ing barbarous ignorance, and blind ſuperſtition; and .in promoting uſefu Uteratu e, and 
true piety. Thoſe glorious projects he endeavoured. to accompliſh in a mild and gentle 
manner, never * the perſons of men, but only the faults of the age, till hard ne- 
ri .conſtrained him to reply to thoſe, who aſſaulted him with the utmoſt malice and 
ifin enum 4 8 TE TP „ | ; . 335d id . . 8 : þ- ; 421. ; : #444 | Is / Tf 
ptr be denied, that, taking all things together, Eraſmus was what they call a ca- 
- "tholic; but he did not ſee without joy the firſt ſteps of Luther, and was greatly con- 

cerned when he thought Lutheraniſm near its ruin. e 
Jortin, P. There is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe that Eraſmus acted againſt his conſcience in adheting 
Bayie, p.to the church of Rome. He declares his hatred of diſcord to be ſuch, that he diſliked 
8:0. even truth itſelf, if it was ſeditious, He acknowledges, he had no inclination to die for 
the fake of truth: «© Every man hath not the courage requiſite to make a martyr; and 
I am afraid, if I was put to the trial, I ſhould imitate St. Peter.” He knew his own 
temper and talents ; which he was conſcious were not fitted for the rough and bold work 
of reformation ; therefore, he would not attempt what was beyond his wb His 
Jortin. judgment might be influenced by his friendſhip : and it may be fairly ſuppoſed, that he 
was afraid of diſobliging ſeveral of his oldeſt and beſt friends, who were againſt the Lu- 
theran reformation ; of offending not only Henry VIII. Charles V. the popes, George of 
Saxony, and Wolſey; but even his patron Warham, Montjoy, More, Tonſtal, Fiſher, 
Campegius, Bembus, Sadolet, and many others, whom he entirely loved, and to ſome of whom 
he -was much obliged. He might think it not lawful to depart from the church of Rome, 
corrupted as ſhe was; but, in one ſenſe, he was a reformer, and the moſt eminent of all 
Ep. 5. I. the reformers. « In my youth, ſays Eraſmus, I always took meat and drink as phyſic, and 
820 « often lamented that man might not be ſupported without the uſe of them. I was never 

te a flave to love; nor, indeed, in ſuch multiplicity of buſineſs, had I leifure for it.” 
Burigni The writings of Eraſmus contain the beſt memoirs of his life, from whence it has 
been drawn by others, as Rhenanus, Merula, Malincrot, Mercier, Bizardiere, Knight, and 
Joli. Bayle and Dupin might have been added to theſe perſons, and Le Clerc ſtill more; 
Jortin, p.«« whoſe account of Eraſmus, ſays doctor Jortin, ſurpaſſeth by far, in my opinion, all that 
% e hath been hitherto publiſhed upon that ſubject.“ The learned doctor pays his grateful 
acknowledgments to Le Clerc: and the author of this work reſpectfully pays the fame 

.to doctor 9 though he has conſulted many other authors on the ſame ſubject. 

Eraſmus had the god Terminus for his ſeal, with the inſcription, concedo nulli. The ſeal 
E given him by his pupil the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's; and Eraſmus added the le- 

a end. | | 
Bayle, 1 The city of Rotterdam was early ſenſible of the glory that accrued to it from being 


the birth-place of Eraſmus; and the inhabitants took care to honour the memory of that 


great man, from whom this city received ſo great a luſtre. The magiſtrates ordered, 
that the houſe wherein Eraſmus was born ſhould be adorned with an inſcription, implying 
ſuch a glorious prerogative: and that the college, wherein Greek, Latin, and Rhetoric are 
taught, ſhould bear his name, and be conſecrated to him by an inſcription upon the 
frontiſpiece. In 1549, they erected a ſtatue of wood to his memory; and another ſtatue 
of ſtone was put in its place in 1557. The Spaniards overthrew the laſt in 1572 ; and 
one of braſs was erected in 1622, which is admired by all good judges. It was a maſ- 
ter- piece of wonderful art, upon which the famous architect and ſtatuary, Henry de Keiſer, 
had beſtowed his utmoſt {kill and pains. It is rather bigger than the life, nobly habited 
in a gown, and is repreſented turning over the leaves of a book. It ſtands in the great 
place of the city, near a canal, upon a pedeſtal, adorned with inſcriptions, and ſurrounded 
with iron rails. Thus, thoſe ſeveral ſtatues were made by degrees of a more valuable 
matter; wherein Eraſmus was dealt with as the deities of ancient Rome. Rotterdam was 
anciently poſſeſſed by the Batavi : but is now better known to the learned world for be- 
ing the birth-place of Eraſmus, than for the military proweſs of its old inhabitants. 
Eraſmus was, beyond all controverſy, the fineſt wit, and the greateſt ſcholar of 'his age : 
it is to him we chiefly owe the re-eſtabliſhment of the Belles Lettres, the editions of the 
Fathers, Critical Learning, and a taſte for antiquity. In his youth he was much afraid 
Dopin, p. of death: but he overcame thoſe fears in his old age. He lived ſomewhat like a Papiſt; 
270. but died more like a Proteſtant. © | 4 
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pent a long and laborious life in an uniform purſuit of two points; iy oppor 
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50 The LIFE of JOHN OECOLAMPADIUS. 
j *« nation of popes and prelates, to ſubmit to worſe tyrants than they, to ſcabby madmen, 
« to the ſcum of the 2 ?” He had in view Brunfield, and F Achs whom he 
could not bear, becauſe they had decried him as a political CE Rh who durſt not 

ict according to his true ſentiments. They had theft faults : bit they applied themſelves 

cloſely to the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures ;; and, as far as they unde the goſpel, 

they reached it with great fervor, and with no leſs danger. If there was ſomething in 

their lone which Eraſmus could juſtly cenſure, there was alſo ſomething which he 

might have commended. 155 | | 

Jortin, p. Oecolampadius and Zuinglius had declared - openly enough, that they followed not = 

351. ſentiments of Luther in all things: yet they ſpoke of Luther. with reſpect, and theſe dif- 

ferences were not concerning thi eſſential and fundamental. Eraſmus, who was ſo well 

uy in eccleſiaſtical antiquities, w. that the ancient fathers were far enough from 

ing all of a mind, though they agreed in the main; and as he pardoned, them, he 

ought to have extended the ſame favour to his contemporaries, to men equally liable to 
the fame defects, and equally worthy of the ſame regard and reſpect. Ry Tt TON 
F Pp. 728. Eraſmus, in 1525, 17 angry with Oecolampadius; becauſe, in the preface to his cm 
| _ mentary on Iſaiah, he had faid of Eraſmus, Magnus Eraſmus nofter,' which might give 
| occaſion to the enemies of the latter to fay,' that he and Oecolampadius were of a mind. 
The beginning of this epiſtle is not worthy of Eraſmus, _* I judge you not, ſays he, I 
« leave that to the Lord, who will abſplve, or condemn you: but I conſider hat ſeve- 
<« ral great men think of you, the emperor, the pope, F erdinand, the king of England, 
«the biſhop of Rocheſter, cardinal Wolſey, and many others, whoſe authority it is not 
« ſafe for me to deſpiſe, and whoſe favour it is not prudent for me to throw away.” 
| Jortin, p. What reply this learned and” worthy reformer made to this ſtrange complaint, we know 
| 359 not: but he might very juſtly have told Eraſmus, that he had done him more honour 
| than he deſerved z and that, for the future, he would throw away, no more civxilities upon 


"i. ht 
8 


| Dupin's | iſt Lutheraniſm was ſettling in ny, — N Bly Fine ſe& e in 
teach Switzerland, by Zuinglius, was called, . Evangeli ruth; and Zuinglius boldly oppoſed 
| * the errors Br Re church of Rome. Upon ths foundation he cgi ed from 
the beginning of the year 1519, not only againſt indulgences, but alſo againſt the inter- 
ceſſion and invocation of ſaints, the ſacrifice of the maſs, the eccleſiaſtical vows, the cele- 
bacy of prieſts, and the abſtinence from meats. However, he attempted no alteration. in 
the outward and public worſhip of God till 1523, When he found the magiſtrates and 
citizens of Zurick diſpoſed to caſt off the Romiſh doctrine, and receive his ẽCπ m. 
Ibid. p. About this time, he ſet of Anabaptiſts prong ap in Germany, under Nicholas Stork 
96. and Thomas Muncer, who had been followers of Luther. They taught, that the goods 
of all men ought to be common: that all men ſhould be free, and independent: that 
God would no longer permit the oppreſſions of kings, and the * of magiſtrates: 
that the time was come for them to be depoſed, and men of honeſty and religion ſet up 
in their places. This ſeditious doctrine was diſperſed in Germany, and cauſed a rebellion 
among the 'peaſants in all places. The firſt commotions began ip Suabia, which, ſoon, 
ſpread throughout all the ten circles of the empire, where. vaſt multitudes. of peaſants, 


= princes. of the * — ſent a confederate army againſt the rebels, who were defeated in 

three battles by ge Truchſes, count of alburg, and the elector Palatine. Muncer 

ſtill hope ſome bands of peaſants in Thuringia, and made Mulhauſen the chief reſidence 

of his Utopian kingdom. But John elector of Saxony, Frederic prince of Heſſe, and the duke 

of Brunſwick, attacked Muncer at Franckhuſen, where he was defeated, taken priſoner, 

While the German princes were cruſhing this rebellion of the . peaſants, there happened 

great diſputes in Ban Wd Switzerland Ta, the Romiſh prieſts and the a z 

as alſo between the Lutherans, Zuinglians, and Anabaptiſts. Luther declared himſelf againſt 

3 the doctrine of Zuinglius concerning the Lord's Supper: but Oecolampadius concurred with 
| Puſfend. Zuinglius, and taught the ſame doctrine at Baſil. It was agreed, that diſputes between 
2 _— the two 23 ſhould be publickly held at Baden. In this the two champions, Eckius for 
tte catholics, and Occolampadius er the reformers, exerted all their abilities; but, as it 

commonly happens in controverſies, neither would allow himſelf to be confuted.. - 

- Eraſmus refided at this time at Baſil, and ſpeaks of the ſlaughter of the peaſants in 
Germany: but commends the comparative moderation of the reformers of Baſil. He wrote 


L find ſome remarkable things concerning the ſentiments of. the reformed, as to the Eucha- 
Fx. 767. riſt, © Carloſtad,. fays he, hath brought a moſt formidable tragedy upon the ſtage. He 
1 | «hath perſuaded the people, that there is nothing in the Lord's Supper except bread and 
* wine. Zuinglius hath written books to ſupport this opinion: and Oecolampadius y ” 
. Fes, | | t « fen 
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me LIFE of JOHN OBCOUAMPADIUS. 


« fended it with ſuch fkill, and | hath employed ſo many arguments, and ſuch perſuaſive 
te eloquence, that, if God ſhould not interpoſe, even the ele& may be ſeduced. This city 
20 wavers; but it may ſtill be confirmed in the faith. I am obliged to quit all my 
« other affairs, to enter into this war, although I have not abilities equal to ſo difficult a 
« taſk.” It appears not, that Eraſmus even undertook to confute Oecolampadius; and this Jortin, p. 
was probably a mere bragging and threatening, not intended to be put in execution, and 38ö. 
thrown out to pleaſe the Romanifts, He aCted very prudently in leaving Oecolampadius 
and Zuinglius at quiet, and in declining a combat, wherein he would infallibly have been 
buffeted and diſgraced. He was ever ſuſpected of favouring this very ſentiment ; and, Lydius: 
in another letter, he beftows the ſame praiſes upon this work of Oecolampadius. oy | 

Oecolampadius agreed with 9 in the nature of the doctrine; but he gave a dif- 
ferent ſenſe of our Lord's words. Zuinglius placed the figure of theſe words, This is Dupin, p. 
« my body,” in the verb, 7s;” which he held to be for ſignifies. Oecolampadius '**: 
laid it upon the noun, body ; and affirmed that the bread is called, the body, by a metonymy, 
which allows the name of the thing ſignified to be given to the ſigg. | 

The Lutherans, in Suabia and Bavaria, decried the doctrine of Oecolampadius in their ſer- Ibid. 
mons, which obliged him to dedicate a treatiſe upon the words of the inſtitution of the Lord's 
Sn to them, printed at Straſburg in 1525, and afterwards in the German tongue at 
Bafil, where it was at firſt forbidden. As ſoon as this formidable book appeared, the ma- jonia, p; 
giſtrates of Baſil conſulted two divines and two lawyers, to know whether the public ſale i181. 4 
of it might be permitted. The divines were Eraſmus and Berus; the lawyers were Bo- 
nifacius Amerbachius and Claudius Canzonetta, Eraſmus ſays, that, in giving his anſwer 
upon this point, he made no. invectives againſt Oecolampadius ; and ſo the book was al- 
lowed to be ſold. He adds, Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Capito, and Pellicanus, were alarmed Ep. 846; 
at this procedure; and that Capito wrote from Straſburg, defiring that too much defe- 798- 
rence might not be paid to the judgment of theſe four arbitrators. 

Brentius anſwered Oecolampadius, in the name of all the Lutheran miniſters of Suabia, Dopla: 
in a book intitled, Syngramma Suevicum ſuper verbis cane, in which he aſſerted, © that je- Collier. 
« ſus Chriſt is preſent in the Sacrament, and in the action of the Supper: that his body 
« and blood are received, although in an inviſible manner, by faith, as remiſſion of fins 
te is received by baptiſm.” Yet he intimated, that the body and blood of Chriſt are pre- 
ſent only by faith, and are received only ſpiritually. The Syngramma was tranſlated by John 
Agricola into the German language; and it was approves by Luther, who wrote a preface 
to it, wherein he ſays, the ſacramentarians had already five or fix leaders; the firſt, Dupin, p. 
« Carloſtadius, who applies the An this, to the viſible body of Jeſus Chriſt; the ſe- s. 
* cond Zuinglius, who expounds the word 7s, * fignifies ; the third Oecolampadius, who 
« places the figure upon the word, body ; a fourth perverts the order of the words; a fifth 
« alters their places; the fixth is not yet produced, who will chicane about the words; 
„ and, perhaps, we may ſoon ſee a ſeventh, who will overthrow all.” 

Oecolampadius and Zuinglius were obliged to defend themſelves againſt Luther, who an- 
ſwered them, and wrote a book on purpoſe upon the Euchariſt in the German tongue, 
in which he attempted to prove the 3 of the body of Jeſus Chriſt by this argu- Dupin, p. 
ment: © That in all places where the divinity of our Saviour is, there his humanity ought alſo '**: 
« to be preſent.” Oecolampadius and, Zuinglius immediately replied: and Oecolampadius 
and Bucer confuted the large confeſſion of Luther. Brentius oppoſed their opinions in his 
expoſition upon the goſpel of St. John; and the other Lutherans perſiſted reſolutely in 
the condemnation of it. | PR 
_ Eraſmus, in 1526, paſſed a remarkable judgment upon the ſentiments of Oecolampadius Jortin, p. 
touching the Euchariſt, in a letter to Pirckheimerus, who had written a book on the fig 
ſubje& againſt Oecolampadius. The opinion of Oecolampadius, ſays Eraſmus, would not nus, p. 35. 
« diſpleaſe me, if the conſent of the church did not binder me from adopting it: for I Ep. 323, | 
« diſcern not what good an inviſible ſubſtance can do there, or how it can profit any 
tt one, if it were diſcernable.” Here the good ſenſe of Eraſmus ſuggeſted to bim plain Jortin- 
and ſtrong arguments againſt either tranſubſtantiation, or the real and bodily preſence: he 
thought miracles ſhould be ſo wrought as to be ſeen, and that they ſhould never be 
wronght in vain. Pirckheimerus rallied Eraſmus for having ſaid, that he preferred the 
| fentiment of Oecolampadius upon the Euchariſt to that of others. He replied, © I never Jens » i 
* faid that his ſentiment was the beſt: I only faid to ſome friends that I could adopt it, 428. \ 

© if the authority of the church had approved it; but that I could not quit the ſentiments EY. s 
* of the church. I call the church, the conſent of the body of Cheiſtian people.” 
The conſequence of theſe diſputes was a diviſion among the reformers into two con- Dupin, p. 

| fiderable ſeas: the Lutherans, and the Zuinglians, or Sacramentarians. The Saxons con- 108. 
tinued firm to the doctrine of Luther; and that of Zuinglius was received by the Swit- 
Zers, and ſome cities of the Upper Germany. | | W | 
A conference between the Zuinglians, Lutherans, and Papiſts, was held at Bern, on the 
kyenth of January, 1528. The diſputation was particularly upon the propoſition of the 


| _ ſacrament ; 
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1 
1 veral other Sacramentarians, maintained it againſt the Papi og Lug rans. It 1 in 
| | the abolition of the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the Romiſh church, Mn. out, the- cantan 
| of Bern. The cities of Conſtance and Geneva immediately followed the example: but it 

was not effected in the cities of Bafil and Straſburgh till 1529. pes 1 apadius was Mar- 


* „ e ls 


. ried this year to the widow of Cellarius. It is remarkable | 5 th of .Oeco- 
Ep. 951. lampadius, ſhe was married to Wolfgangus Capito: and By, to e ucer. Exaſmus 
laughed at Oecolampadius for his marriage ; and ſaid, . He hath, taken to himſelf a wife, 
| « a pretty girl; probably he deſigns to mortify the fleſh. Some call Lutherani a tragedy : 
. — call it a comedy, where the diſtreſs ends in matrimony.” , Yet he afterwards commended 
2 . as a divine * 1 182 * | 8 75 . * . . thr £ | N 2 8 | 
The troubles of Germany increaſed, and the emperor Charles V. was obliged. to call a 
diet at Spires, in March 1529; in the UF: place. to require the aſſiſtance of the princes 
of the empire againſt Solyman, who had taken Buda, and threatened to conquer all Tun- 
gary: and in- the next place, to find out ſome way to allay the diſputes bout religion 
The Anabaptiſts were not permitted to come to this diet: it was alſo intended to exclude 
the deputies of Straſburgh, and the other cities, who had, contrary to the edicts of the 
 Dupin, p. preceding diets, aboliſhed the maſs, and other ceremonies, by their own authority. The 
112. Catholics laboured all they could to divide the Lutherans, and Sacramentarians ; and had 
4 accompliſhed their deſign, if the landgrave of Heſſe had not E their diviſions from 
Puffen- breaking out. The Lutheran pribecs rogues againſt the edict publiſhed at the diet of 
dorf v. 1, Spires; and, for that reaſon, were called PRoTzsTANTs. In the following year they pre- 


7 7 ſented to the emperor, at the diet of Augſburg, their confeſſion of faith; and entered into 


a defenſive league, at Smalkald, for their common ſecuri 4/3. a * Ys 
* The article of the n e which concerned the Jodrin ine of the Sacramentarians, was 
particularly worded, that the princes might take away the difference between the Lutherans 
and Zuinglians, without approving the doctrine of the Sacramentarians. Qecolampadius 
complained, in a letter wrote to Melancthon, that Faber, biſhop of Vienna, attempted. to 
procure the condemnation of their opinions: and he fired Melo ghen to 7 Y his 
. fide. Melancthon anſwered him, that he could not approve their opinion, as he found 
| Dopin no ſufficient reaſon to depart from the literal. ſenſe of the words. He defired Oecolam- 
Z padius to conſider the importance of the queſtion in debate: and adds, it would, e con- 
venient that ſome good men ſhould confer together upon that head. Oecolampadius re- 
plied to this letter of Melancthon, and yielded to the neceffity of ſome conferences: but 
| Obſerved, that the perſons to be appointed ſhould be men free from paſſion, and not of 
contentious ſpirits ; otherwiſe they would be unable to diſcover the truth, and only in- 
creaſe their enmity. 2425 PFF 4 8 
The landgrave of Heſſe, in purſuance of theſe Propoſitions, invited Zuinglius and Luther 
to a friendly conference at Marpurg, in October following. Both parties were unwilling 


\ 


win 
to accept the propoſal : but Oecolampadius prevailed on Zuinglius, Bucer, and Hedio, to 
embrace it, and repair to Marpurg, where they were followed by Luther, Melancthon, 
Juſtus Jonas, Andreas Oſeander, Brontius, and Agricola. Before they held their public 
conference, there was a private meeting between Oecolampadius and Zuinglius, Luther and 
Melancthon. They diſagreed upon the article of the Lord's Supper, and debated it before 
3 the landgrave himſelf. This conference held three days; wherein Luther kept cloſe to 
; the words of the inſtitution, which he affirmed to, be full and poſitive, for the corporal 
1 manducation. Oecolampadius aſſerted, that they ought to be underſtood -metaphorically, 
and of a ſpiritual preſence ; but affirmed, that it did not exclude the corporal. Many au- 
thorities and arguments were produced on both fides : though neither was convinced, 

Bucer endeavoured to reconcile the Lutherans and Zuinglians at the diet of Augſburg : 

but Oecolampadius diſapproved of his articles, and his labours to procure an union were 

ineffectual. In 1531, a civil war broke out between the Popiſh and Proteſtant cantons in 
Switzerland, in which Zuinglius was killed. The fame year the book publiſhed by Ser- 

Hiftory of vetus about the errors concerning the Trinity was brought into Switzerland, where it diſ- 


on 2 ee ſeveral of the Proteſtant divines, as it appears from a letter of Oecolampadius to 
itolz, Bucer, dated the fifth, of Auguſt, 1531, wherein he ſays, „I have ſeen, our friends of 


o 


«© defire you will acquaint Luther, that this book was printed out of this country, and 
« without our knowledge. The author impudently affirms, that the Lutherans do not un- 
« derſtand the doctrine of juſtification ; and our church will be ill ſpoken. of, unleſs our 
« divines make it their buſineſs to explode him. I beſcech you to make an apology - for 
* our church, at leaſt in your confutation inſcribed to the emperor. - He wreſt: ki the - 
« paſſages of the Scripture, to prove that the Son is not co: eternal and conſubſtantial with 
“ the Father; and that the Man Chriſt is the Son of God,” 
Ep.p 83. The magiſtrates, of Baſil deſired that Oecolampadius would give them his opinion, con- 


lb. 4 p. Bern, who are vety much offended with the book intitled De Trinitatis Erroribus. I 
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7 book; but he expreſſed himſelf with Seat 
e alſo wrote two letters to Servetus about his book, wherein he 


pro 1] bim in a very civil manner, and intreated him to renounce his errors!“ He 

blamed Servetus for expt og a greater eſteem for Tertullian, than for all the other fa- 

thers of the church. etus continued an Anti-trinitarian; and ſome are of opinion, that 

the refo would have made a further progreſs, if it had not been for Rowe ſect : Melanch- 
bot Galyin cauſed: "Servetus"'to\he” afterwards burnt alive at Geneva for herefys'l, +1111) hon Ep- 
8 2 in 13 h obſerved how ſttangely Oecolampadius was changed rena ſüperſti- lp. 116 
? tous monk, to free-thinking- reformer. Zuipglius was ſlain in t the field in the — ig j 
= Amis and ( ius died at Baſil on, the fifth of November folloob . 1 
Fx ing; in the fifti year of his age Henry Bullinger ſucceeded Zuinglius; and 'Oecolam®Dapin, p. f 
* padius was ſucceeded b pOfeldus' egen, * Eraſmus ſpoke in A ve very unfriendly mans! 28. 
bf cheir death. The impetuctis Luther dia the ſans : dutaBadoler- ſhewed more: mo- I mia, pe: 
© derktion' and candour oh this meldneholy occaſion.” ---- : { % bas Wie zal 0 2g Jogigs?% I 
eFalſe and ſcandalbus were the cnlamies which were promulgated by the enemies of 4 
8 dius, Who died in the moſt pious manner; Sabel me, Lord Jeſus ' being his Collier. 5 
* 2 pon che whole, nis ug and doctrine were ſuch, that — Reo. Sa- 
# ke” Lo . the ſiews of his death; wiſhed that he could lawfully grieve for the 
T6 of him. | His corpſe was buried at*Baſit, over Which a monument Was laid with 
- thik inſoription - D. Sn. r Profe 1 Trium linguarum peritiffimus ; 
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HE Spie afe placed in a country which is a: great Sapa oa its u tundba. Fete. 
Ut anch Underwild, entered igt 4 eonfedetsey for) delivering their country p 08 

8 tyraritijeaP proccedings öf the Auſtrihn government, which they bravely eff effected: 

Frotn the bath made uſe of at entering into this confederucy, they uſed to call themſelves 
5 in the Getman tongue, ſignifies allles by: oath': but, as Switz was the 

n their league in 13201 but they were not abſblutely independent of Ger- 

many n 1648, When it was declared, by the tréaty of Wann that the Swiſs cans of 

| hs Itihabitints' of Switzerland may be divided into "three? parts. Firſt,” The Swile wok Preſent 

0 called, or the thirteen cantons of Turick, Bern, Lucern, Wic, Switz, Underwaldz State 7 
| Winans we Zurick, ' Bern; Bafil, and Schaffhauſen ; wich above two chirds of the canton o 
| Glaris, and more than half of — —— * the e in the reſt are all Roman Catho+- 


f 5 by 6 | dependent on the SGetman empire: but, in 1308, the three can- dorf, v. 
4 name of the principal canton, they have been commonly called by foreigners Switzers, 
- 4611s ſhould for ever be excluded from the circles of {the empire: 
'Glaris,/BuGl; Friburg; Soluthurn, Schaffhauſen, and Appenzel: of which the Proteſtant, » 4d 
and the ants are all Calyinifts. Secbudly, The ſubjects of the Switzers, conſiſt- 


Fes r towns and bafiages ! "conquered from the dultes of Milan and Savoy. Thirdly, 
e Grilons} Wh art allies of the rs: they are partly Hroteſtants, parily Papiſts; and 
en A cbnſiderablè cbuntry that belongs to them. The town and county of: Neuf- 
chatel; of «Which the king of ruſſia is; ſovereign ;- the abbot:-atud city of St. Gall; the 
ittle' rer of Wallais; che eity and republic of Geneva 35> the town of Biel, allied to 
Bern; 4 che town of "Mi n, allied to Baſillll.. Ait 
There is hardly one of theſe cantons, ſtates, or cities, that agrees with atvigher 3 in _ 
f el and, indeed, every kind of government that ever Was invented, is to be 
nd%ameng them; yet aticy are all maintained under theſt reſpective forms, and in their 
repecin rights,” from As amen love of freedom ans Jaltipe, ne ehe Wender 
. Digedsd. Zuinglus, ie famous: reformer: of "this: country, was of gonad: parentage, a nite dend 
ork! — xrding o * But this is a miſtake, for = = pe 
" | rn 
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ary 3487, at Wildebauſes in the county of Togkenbarg,! Which ig 
alliance with the $witzers,. or, Helvetic body. He way ſent to: Babi, 
age, to receive. the firſt rudiments of his learging 4, and from 

was taught Greek. and Hebrew under Heary Lapylus, 


ſuch 
Name. 


| ond the next year be began 
5 Glaris, the chief town: in th 


with 
his 


mages t 
about I 


| * Valais, concerning the abuſes 


preach 
ſermo 
Luther, profeſſo 
ling indulgences by the 


that city, and to 


. 
7 
6 


Daopin, p. 
. 57 


Felieved 1 


the- Po 
eſtabli 


* — . 
mus, 


Ep Far: Eraſmus was not miſtak 
Jortin, p ſnewed. | 


with a 


ich he 


tze 
‚ blood of 7308 
54. ducted that in Saxony ; thaugh he carried himſelf with mere moderation and 


* » and the: biſhop (} 
Eric vicar. The conſul . 


us re- 
plied, 
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| plied, * ches che light f e 
«. man traditions: — 


46 five years 


h he had, for 
contained in the holy Scripture. tit was for 
account of his doctrine before the ſenate of Tu- 
he chanked the ſenate for granting him this 
es into ſixty- ſeven propoſitions, which he was 

: and he was ready to anſwer- for himſelf, 

. error or hereſy.” . 1847 qd 1 ty 2 
| ſeven propoſitions, may be reduced to - theſe fol- Dopio. 

» che only rule of faith. The church it the commu- 


| A e Marriage is al- 
„and no man is obliged to make a vow of chaſtity, nor are prieſts at 
unmatried. Excommunication bought not to be inflicted by the biſhop 


| The Scripture acknowledges none for prieſts, or biſliops,' but. ſuch as preach the 
wotd: of: :Go8: Laſtly, he promiſed to deliver his judgment about tythes, the revenues of 

the church, the condition of infants not baptized; and about confirmation, if any perſon 
defired to diſpute with him upon theſe points. 15115 | 
Tuinglius exhorted the magiſtrates of Zurick to leave their citizens no longer in doubt © 
of what concerned their ſalvation. The council then declared, that if any perſon preſent Dupin. 
had any thing to alledge againſt Zuinglius, he had free liberty to ſpeak. Zuinglius made 
a public challenge three times: but he met with no opponent, except Faber, who inad- 
vertently mentioned the interceſſion of ſaints, which gave Zuinglius an opportunity of op- 
poſing that doctrine, and drawing his adverſary into a diſpute. | 1051 
Th nde a very general diſcourſe about the authority of the church and councils, 
which had condemned the ancient heretics, and lately Wickliffe, Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, Fox, p. 
whoſe doctrines were now revived He ſaid, that the interceſſion of faints was a doctrine 
which had been long ſettled in the church, and authorized by the practice of all nations: 
but concluded; that ſuch queſtions ought to be debated only among divines, as in the uni- 
verfities of Paris, Cologne, or Louran. a let 
Zuinglius replied, that he deſired of him only to reſolve, whether the Scripture made any 
mention of the interceſſion. of ſuinte? If councils were infallible ? Whether traditions and Dupin. 
cuſtoms /'ought not to be rejected, when they are not grounded upon the. authority of 
holy Scripture? And whether it is not clearly expreſſed, that Jeſus Chriſt is out only 
meine enen od i beni re | 13 bas 29% 101 115 s e kit. off” 
From this queſtion, they paſſed to another concerning the celibacy of prieſts ; and theſe 
two queſtions were the ſubject of a long conteſt, between the deputies of the biſhop of 
Conſtance on the one part, and Zuinglius, Leo Judæ, and ſome other miniſters on the -* 
other, The former ſupported their opinions by tradition, the 3 of the church, 
and the canons of the councils: but the latter would abide only by e holy Scripture. 
The debates ended at noon, and the ſenate publiſhed an edit, whereby it was ordained, 


that Zuinglius ſhould continue to teach and preach the doctrine of the goſpel, and the word 
„f God, in his uſual manner; and all paſtors and teachers, both in the city and country, 
were forbid to trach any thing that could not be proved by the goſpel, and holy gleid, lib. 
e Seripture ; and they were enjoined to forbear all accuſations of hereſy, or other crimes.“ 3. 
PFraher entered a proteſtation againſt this edict, and ſaid, he would | demonſtrate, that the 
doctrine of Zuinglius was e to that of St. Paul. Zuingllus challenged him to do 
it; and promiſed him a chedle! of ares milky if he could prove any of his doctrines er- 
| 2 3 vis roll : 211 I nete i e 


ronechs by the goſpel; or holy Scrip ture 0 OE GO 

It is eaſy to imagine, "after the publication of this edict, that the doftrine of Zuinglius 
became general throughout all the canton of Zurick, under the name of f ecvangeli-. 
* d Truth.” Tha external worthip was conttary to the new doctrine; for images r- 
Maite, and maſs was celrbrated, in the churches; which could not be aboliſhed without au- 
Zainglius is determined t periekt his defign, and "engaged the enme to call 4. 
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new aſſembly, to which they invited che bilhops of Constance, Coire;: and/Bakil; the uni- 
verſity of Baſil, and the other twelve cantons of Switzerland, to ſend their deputies, and 
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t make the aſſembly of greater authbrigyet ni % ooh o GOO 35 Dig ©: { 0145369) «_ 
Dopin. The ſenate aſſembled again, on the twenty · ſixth of October, 1 523, when Joachim Vadianus, * 
Sebaſtian Hoffman, and Chriſtopher Chapplerus, were choſen arbitrators of the diſpute : Zu- — 
inglius and Leo Judæ were reſpondents 1 and all perſons — were allowed to object * 

what they pleaſed. The firſt queſtion propounded was,“ hat the church is, and. where J 

< it is?“ Zuinglius diſtinguiſhed, | and ſaid; That the church was! taken in two, ſenſes: 
Firſt, For the congregation of all true Chriſtians, of whom Jeſus Chriſt is the head: Se- — 


condly, For the particular congregation! of Chriſtians in one place: and he maintained, 
that the congregations of cardinals and biſhops were not the church. Hie declared, his 
diſregard of the councils, his contempt of the pope's decree, and hia meglect af thę em- 
peror's edict. Leo Judæ oppoſed the uſe of images by texts of the Old Teſtament, whereby 
it was forbidden the Jews to make or worſhip- any graven image; and by ſuch places 
of the New Teſtament, wherein the adoration of idols was prohibited. Zuinglius main- 
tained, that images were not to be tolerated, and that the law of God. forbad them ab- 
ſolutely. The reſolution of this firſt conference was, that no images were to be allowed 
among Chriſtians. 51 40 51 en on Þogrldn z nem Got Lan „ort IIS 01 Dy; 


| 0 io 8 D e fd C . 441 
In the ſecond conference; they diſcourſed about the maſs, which Zuinglius maintained was 
no ſacrifice. The three arbitrators, appointed by the ſenate, gave ſentence, that“ The abuſes 
* of images and maſſes were ſufficientſy proved by the word ef God ; therefore, they left 
rr the: ſenate to enquire how they might be aboliſhed . withont!,offence.” --'This-was' the 
22. ** reſult of the conference, which was followed with an edit, whereby! it was forbidden to 
| ' the. prieſts and monks to make any public proceſſions, to carry the holy ſacrament; or 
Diuapin. elevate it in the church to be 5 Relics were taken out of churches : it Was 
ordered, that organs ſhould not be played, or bells be rung ; that palm- branches, ſalt, 
or tapers ſhould not be bleſſed; and that ſupreme unction ſhould not be adminiſtered: to 
the fick. Thus; part of the outward: worſhip and ceremonies of the church of Rome; were 


aboliſhed in the canton of Zurick. „ „ len lach ett rand Hi 29nd o boi 
8 . . , . »,* . « * . * fv . , 12 . o 
* uo The other twelve cantons were diſſatisſied this edict, which was maintained by the 


, canton of Zurick, whoſe ſenators ordered all the images to be pulled dow. 
In the mean time, Zuin ius wrote ſeveral books in defence of his, doctrine. The firſt 
Was a large explication of the propoſitions which he had! delivered inf the, firſt conference. 
The ſecond, was a diſcourſe dedicated to all- the cantons of Switzerland; exhorting them 
not to 5 the progreſs of his doctrine, nor to be diſſatisſied with the marriages of 
prieſts. The third was an anſwer to the advice which the biſhop of Conſtarige had given 
to the ſenate of Zurick to oppoſe innovations. He alſo wrote a book about the certainty 
and evidence of the word of God: two treatiſes againſt the canon of the maſs: a letter 
concerning the grace of Jeſus Chriſt: and ian; anſwer to à book written oy Jarom Eniſer. . 
11 


Fox, p. The biſhop of Conſtance; in 1 524, :publiſtied} a book in vindication of images and the 
oo maſs. This was preſented to the ſenate of Zurick:;/:and Zuinglius anſwered it in their 
= Zuir li | Leo J Ida 9 (153. 03 vine mi- ban od N u d April 
Zuinglius, Leo Judæ, Engelhardus, Megander, and Myconius, non the eleventh, of April, 
1525, petitioned the — wes Zurick to aboliſh 99 and the adotation of the 
id. elements in the ſacraments; in conſequence of which, the ſeriate made a decree, whereby | 
Dupin. = maſs was aboliſhed for ever, and the ſacrament was ordered to be received after: ano- 
er; mar. i weden att: gui toons 50 { 


ed earl? Zutun to dlofng- as boRrqg vol! 1017221772 Eff) ro 
The form of celebrating the Lord's Supper preſcribed by Zuinglius, differed / more from 
Dupin. the church of Rome, than tlie form'- preſcribed, by Luther. He ordered, that the table 
mould be covered with a white cloth; on which were tot be ſet the patine full of 
*« leavened bread, and veſſels filled with wine: that the miniſter and deacons ſhould ſtand 
„by the table, where they were to exhort the people to approach with reverence after 
*© which, one of the deacons ſhould raad the inſtitution of the Lord's Supper, taken out 
of the epiſtle to the Corinthians; and another ſhould repeat a part of the ſixth chapter 
of St. John: that the miniſter ſhould then read the creed, and exhort all the communi- 
“ cants to examine their own conſciences, that they might not be guilty: of the body 
and. blood of the Lord by receiving them unworthily: that the miniſter and people 
4 ſhould then kneel, d 0 the Lord's Prayer; aſter which, the miniſter ſhould take 
the bread in his hands, and deliver: the words of theo inſtitution of the Lord's Supper 
* with an audible voice; then give the bread and wine to the deacons, wlio ſfiould diſ- 
i tribute them to the people, while the miniſter ſhould- read the . diſcourſe which our Sa- 
90. This was the form of adminiſtering the ſacrament, which Zuinglius appointed to be uſed. 
He maintained, in his doctrine concerning the ſacrament, that theſe words of Jeſus, (Chriſt, 
« Mit eit my body, this 1s my blood, are: to be underſtood thus; Thi Re my ö 
and blod; this bread and this wine are a vfigure of my body and blood ; this ts @ tati- 
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te 2 and pledge, that my body ſhall be delivered up, and broke: for | you upon the croſi, 


my blood Mall be ſhed for you.” From whence it follows, that not only the /bread 
and wine exiſt after conſecration; but alſo, that the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are 
not preſent in the Euchariſt ; and that the bread and wine are only a figure of the body 
and. blood of Jeſus: Chriſt, communicated, in a ſpiritual manner by faith. - 

In 1525, he publiſhed his book de vera et falſa Religiane, which was dedicated, and Collier. 
preſented, to Francis I. of France. This book was ſaid to be full of errors: but this | 
cenſure was paſſed by a Roman Catholic. | Morel. 

Luther declared againſt the doctrine of Zuinglius, which Oecolampadius embraced. Zuinglius 
was leſs. concerned at the writings of the Catholics than of Luther, who publiſhed a ſer- 
mon at Wittemberg about the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which he made againſt the Dopin. 
giddy- headed contra ſpiritus vertiginoſos, as he called the Zuinglians. A confutation of 
this ſermon was wrote by 2 who ſent letters to Nuremberg to win them to his 
opinion. He alſo anſwered the letters which Billicanus, and Urbanus Regius, wrote againſt 
him; he compoſed. a work intitled, The Lord's Supper. In 1527, he drew up an 
apology A ainſt a book written by Jacobus Strauſſius, wherein he explained the Lord's Supper at 
large, dedicated to Luther, and anſwered his ſermon at Wittemberg againſt the: Sacramentarians. 
Bucer wrote ſeveral tracts in defence of the Zuinglians, and aſſiſted Oecolampadius in 
confuting the large confeſſion of Luther. The Papiſts found that the Zuinglians were 
more to be feared than the Lutherans, and exerted their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 
ſpreading of that ſect in the Popiſh cantons of Switzerland. 

_ The, reformation gained ground, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the emperor ; the Puffend. 
biſhops: of Conſtance, Baſil, Lauſanne, and Sion; and eight of the cantons. Another ge- og 
neral aſſembly was. convened at Bern, by Zuinglius, on the ſeventh of January 1528, when Dupin, p. 
the doctrines of the church of Rome were condemned. The opinions of Zuinglius were 108. 
then introduced all over Bern, which example was imitated by the cantons of Baſil and 
Schaffhauſen, This occaſioned ill blood: but the imprudence of the inhabitants of Under- Puffend. 
wald, who protected the revolters from Bern, conduced moſt to the embroiling the can-?: 45. 
tons; The Zurickeſe armed themſelves, and were on the point of attacking the five can- 

tons of Lucern, Uri, Switz, Zug, and Underwald: but, by an agreement made at Caſſel, 

it was determined, that there ſhould be liberty of conſcience throughout Switzerland: and 

« that, the five cantons ſhould renounce their alliance with the emperor Ferdinand.” Henry 

VIII. of England employed Grineus to try what Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, and Bucer, 
thought of his marriage with his queen Catherine. Zuinglius and Oecolampadius were of Age. 
opinion, that the iſſue by a marriage de facto, grounded upon a received miſtake, ought ment, J. 1, 
not to be illegitimated. | | p. 6o. 

There was great altercation between the Lutherans and Zuinglians, before the citizens Fg of 
of Bern aboliſhed Popery. Conſtance, Geneva, Baſil, and Straſburg, alſo threw off the yoke, Geneva. 
and pulled down the altars and images in all places, But Bucer was embarraſſed between the Lu- in, P. 
therans and Zuinglians, and endeavoured to procure a good underſtanding between them in vain. as & 

The diet of Augſburg was held in 1530, to conſult about matters of religion, and the Mon. p. 
war againſt the Turks. The Proteſtant princes Suey read their confeſſion of faith; Bale, v. 
and the Catholic divines drew up a confutation of it. The Proteſtants preſented an “ apo- 2. P. 177. 
« logy for their confeſſion to the emperor, who would not receive it, though it was drawn 1 P. 
« up by Melancthon, with his uſual moderation.” Ibid -117; 

The Zuinglians alſo preſented their confeſſion of faith to the emperor, in the name of Ibid. 119. 
the cities of Straſburg, Conſtance, Memmingen, and Landau. It was drawn up by Bucer 
and Capito ; but contained nothing about the Trinity, or Incarnation, that was contrary to 
the doctrine of the Romiſh church. They held, „that men are juſtified only by the 
« merits of Jeſus, Chriſt, and faith: that good works are neceſſary ; and ſo is obedience to 
« magiſtrates : they commended faſting and prayer; but condemned the worſhip and in- 
<« terceſſion of ſaints, vows, and the monaſtic ſtate: they allowed of ſuch traditions as are 
« not contrary to the word of God; and defined the church to be a congregation of true 
« believers. They allowed of only two ſacraments ; Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper; and 
* that God unites Chriſtians in an outward communion. by thoſe ſacred ſymbols ; not only 
« becauſe they are viſible ſigns of inviſible grace, but alſo becauſe they are teſtimonies of 
our faith. They diſapproved of private maſſes, and confeſſion: and concluded with a long 
« inveCtive againſt the court of Rome.” | 

This confeſſion of faith was more unacceptable than that of the Lutherans; and the 
Emperor ordered Faber and Eckius to draw up an anſwer to it, which was read in a full 
diet; and the emperor commanded the Zuinglians to renounce their doctrine. Zuinglius 
ſoon after wrote a letter to the Proteſtant princes in defence of his opinions againſt Eckius, 
and particularly concerning the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, wherein he expreſsly denied the 
real preſence, concerning which the Lutherans had not been fo explicit; for Bucer drew 
up this article of the Supper in ſuch ambiguous terms, that the Lutherans might not be con- 
demned. Melancthon and Brentius publiſhed a treatiſe, to ſhew that the doctrine of the Zu- 
inglians was entirely different from the Lutherans, whatever ambiguity there was in their words, 
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< Zuinglus: alſo ſent to dis Get 2 pasßebler Cufekon Bf Bach, cotihizell" in Eweive 
cles, relating to the Trinity and Intarnation; the fall of man, and fecefiity 8 Ywri- 
ginal ſin; baptiſm of infants; the church; che ſacraments; oeremonies; the | 17 tor 
the goſpel ; the authority of magiſtrates 3 and purgatory. u * und 811. a i JOU 
The emperor publiſhed | the decree of the diet apainſt the Proteſtants and Sacraments. 

rians, . whi either | | 
Poffend. zerland, entered into à confederacy to defend elves and their religion, againſt che 
Dede . emperor and the Roman Catholic powers. This was the league of Smalkald, concluded 
in! 531, upon the ſucceſs of which the Proteſtant. Ts 1 $1490 SELINA 
| The ſame year à civil war began in Switzerland, between the five Catholic cantons, and 
- thoſe of Zurick and Bern. The Zurickeſe were defeated in their own territories, wich the 
loſs of four hundred men. Zuinglius, Who had a mind to let the world ſee he could 
Puffend. uſe the ſword as well as the pen, was killed in this action, at the bead of a battalion,” in 
EKydasus, the forty- fourth year of his age. His followers gave out, that ſome perſons attempted to 
sleidan, burn his body, but that the fire would not lay hold of it. Great eruelty was ſhewn to 
1 * his corpſe, and it was attempted to be hunt. mIW' A000 Þ ng vol 
Mon. p. He was called the bleſſed ſervant, and faint of God, who thought it a diſgrace not to 
78. defend the doctrine of his church by his courage in the field. After this battle, matters 
* & were accommodated: and it was agreed, that the two parties, for the future, ſhould not 
Mon. p. moleſt each other on a religious account; and that the Papiſts ſhould renounce their league 
79. with the emperor, and the Zuinglians the ſame with the landgrave of Heſſe. Theit con- 
tentions were renewed in 157, which ended in acknowledging Geneva a free ſtate by 
the duke of Savoy: and, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648, the emperors of Germany 
loſt all authority in Switzerland. The abbot of St. Gall renewed the diſpute in 1712, 
which was ended, after the battle of Wilmerguen, by the treaty of Roſchau in 1714. 
Peace was ſettled in Germany by the treaty of Nuremberg, in 1532: but theſe re- 
ligious diſputes broke out again in 1612. The Proteſtants were aſſiſted by Guſta- 
vus Adolphus king of Sweden, who loſt his life at Lutzen in 1632: and the Proteſtant 
intereſt was very much ſtrengthened by the treaties of Weſtphalia and Oſnabrug in 1648. 
Dupin. Zuinglius was ſucceeded by Henry Bullinger; and his doctrine was vindicated againſt 
Luther by Bucer, which will be ſet forth in their lives. The long diſputes between the 
| Lutherans and Zuinglians were concluded in 1538, by a pretended treaty of accord: but 
this was a work of diſguiſe and diſſimulation, and as little durable as it was ſincere. The 
Switzers continued in the opinion of Zuinglius : but the cities of Straſburg, Augſburg, 


Memmingen, and Landau, became Lutherans, by keeping literally to the expreſſions of 


the articles of agreement. | Ss 1 15 5 0 
The works of Zuinglius, and an apology for his doctrine, were publiſhed by Redolphus 
Gualterus. The Switzers paid the utmoſt gratitude to his memory; and his remains were 
interred with all the pomp of a Grecian funeral, for a man who had devoted his life to 
Bibliote- the ſervice of his country. FN | | itt enn 


que An- Zuinglius and Oecolampadius were more eſteemed by the learned men of their time, 


lier. than any other of the reformers ; becauſe they had more moderation. Zuinglius was ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the enthuſiaſts, called Anabaptiſts: and ſome have confidently affirmed, that he 
was for putting them to death; and faid, © let him who dippeth again, be dipped ; that 
« is, drowned: but it is a very improbable ſtory, fince Minius Celſus himſelf namely, 
Sebaſtian Caſtellio, whoſe teſtimony in points of this kind ought to be credited, having 
Perizo- publickly defended his poſition, “ that hetetics ought not to be put to death ;” appeals to 
"> the authority of Zuinglius, and affirms, that the Anabaptiſts at that time never ſuffered on 
_ E- account of their opinions, as heretics, but of their evil actions, as perjured and ſeditious rebels. 
ou * The firſt Anabaptiſts ſhewed a ſurprizing mixture of folly, ſtupidity, wickedneſs, and re- 
ligious frenzy. An immoral fanatic is of all animals the moſt dangerous to the church 
and ftate; and the hiſtory of theſe Anabaptiſts is an everlaſting monument of the miſchief 
Ibid. 400. which ſuch people can perpetrate. PHT 

Pellicanus threatened Eraſmus with an attack from Zuinglius; and Eraſmus declared 
that he feared not ten Zuinglius's. Yet he did not care to engage in combat with this 
one Zuinglius about the Euchariſt ; and, from the manner in which he had ſpoken of the 
performance of Oecolampadius, it appears, that he. thought it not ſo eaſy a matter to re- 
fute theſe divines. Very true it is, that the ſtruggles of the reformers cauſed many diſ- 
Ibid. 491. orders, and drew a terrible perſecution upon them and their ſucceſſors : but it was through 
the fault of that church, to which Eraſmus wanted to remain united; and, which would 
hear of no amendments. Nor is it to be forgotten, that Eraſmus could eaſily have em- 
braced the ſentiments of Zuinglius and Oecolampadius, if his mother the church would 

have given him leave. 5 e Ho, nb Sp 
Melchior Zuinglius had ſkill in muſic, and a love for it. He always ſtudied ſtanding, and was 
Adam. always a great ſtudent. He received a moſt courteous letter from pope Adrian VI. and 

might have had any favours, if he had declared himſelf a friend to the ſee of Rome. 
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ia (dt. +. hl 1:2 0 re groſsly ignorant: they ſeldom reſided 50d. 

in their dioceſes, except to riot at high feſtivals: and all the effect their reſidencè TOO 

KF” could have, was to cor rope others, by their ill example. They followed the 28 
courts of * princes, and pired to the greateſt offices. The abbots and one 


: were wholly given up to luxury and idleneſs; and it appeared by the unmarried ſtate, boj b 
df the ſeculars and 2 1-0 that the reſtraining them from having wives of their own, made 
them conclude they had a right to all other mens. The inferior clergy were no better; and, 


not having places of retreat to conceal their vices in, as the monks had, they became more 
ublic. In ſum; all ranks of churchmen were ſo univerſally deſpiſed and hated, that the world Ibid. p. 29 
vas very apt to be poſſeſſed with prejudice againſt their doctrines, for the fake of the men 

whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport them: and the worſhip of God was ſo defiled with much 

groſs ſuperſtition, that, without great enquiries, all men were eaſily convinced, that the church 
ood in great need of a reformation. This was much increafed when the books of the 

fathers' began to be read, in which the difference between the former and latter ages of 

the church 'very evidently appeared. They found, that a blind ſuperſtition came firſt in the 

room of true piety; and when, by its means, the wealth and intereſt of the clergy was 

highly advanced, the popes had upon that eſtabliſhed their tyranny ; under which, not only i 

the meaner people, but even the crowned heads, had long groaned. All theſe things con- 

curred to make way for the advancement of the reformation. | | 
Wickliffe, Huſs, ee of Prague, and Colet, had laid the ſeeds of the reformation, Boraet, p. 

which Luther nouriſhed with ſo much warmth, that they ſhot up with amazing vigour. ** 


The ſcandalous extolling of indulgences gave the firſt occaſion to all the contradiction that 


followed between Luther and his followers, and the church of Rome; in which, if the 
corruptions and cruelty of the clergy had not been fo viſible and ſcandalous, ſo ſmall a 
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matter could not have produced ſuch  @ 1 : but any orifis wilt put u Mer ir 
fermentation. 1 8 ” Wes ix by 8 4 * % : * ** 5 * ö 585 1 . 1 * Lia 2:3: * Ne 4 
Jortin's As Proteſtants, we are cettainly woch obged 1 Eames; yet we are more ebliget to 


A "A the authors of the reformation, to Luther; Zuinglius, Occolanipadins,, Deter, Meiancimbom, 
| Bayle, v. Cranmer, -and others. The 2 enemies of Luther cannot deny, but that he had emi- 
3. P. 937. nent qualities, and hiſtory affords nothing more ſurprizing than what he had done : for a 
ſimple monk to be able to give popery ſo rude a ſhock, that there needed but ſuch another 
entirely to overthrow the Romiſh church, is what we cannot ſufficiently admire. Wick- 

life, Huſs, and others, had attempted the ſime ing, without ſucceſs, becauſe they were 

not favoured with a concurrence of circumſtances. They had no leſs merit or abilities 

than Luther: but they undertook the cure of the diſeaſe before the criſis; whereas, he 
attacked it at a critical time, when it was arrived to the higheſt pitch; when it was im- 
poſſible t ſhould grow. worſe; and therefoxe, according to th# courſe of nature, muſt 
either beiſe or diminiſh for when things are arrived to the higheſt point of thelt aſcen- 
ion, they commonly ps to decline, Luther ſowed in the full moon, when the wane 
Was Jul drawing on. He had the ſame good fortune as thoſe ' remedies have which are 
employed laſt, and carry away the glory of the cure, becauſe applied when the malignity of 

the diſtemper is diſcharged. It was“ ſaid, with reaſon, that Eraſmus, by his railleries, pre- 

Hit. Ca-pared the way for Luther; and Simon Fontaine complained, that Eraſmus occaſionally bad 
thol. p. done more miſchief than Luther; becauſe Luther only opened the door wider, after E- 


Vi. 3 v raſmus had picked the lock, and half opened it. ithſtanding all this; ſays Bayle, 
* Bhs 3 mch revclutiah as he hat 


948. there muſt 
done. | | | 
Maim- Martin Luther was born at Iſleben, a town in the county of Mansfield, in the circle of 
Pour i, Upper Saxony, on the tenth of November 1483, being St. Martin's-eve, which made his 
Lutheran, parents name him Martip4 His father was called John Luther, ot Luder, becauſe he was 
Bose, Aa refiner:of metals; for Luder, in the German language, has that ſignification: it is agreed, 
taten that his buſineſs was about the mines ;- and that he was the chief magiſtrate of the city of 
Cent. p, Mansfield. His mother's name was Margaret Lindeman, who was adorned with peculiar 
33- virtues, and remarkable for her piety. £2 - | | 
Bayle, v. Among the falſhoods which have been publiſhed concerning Martin Luther, 1 cm 
3 P. 93 has been had to probability, or to the rules of the art of ſlandering. The authors of them 
have aſſumed all the confidence of thoſe who fully believe that the public will blindly 
adopt all their ſtories, however abſurd. They have dared to publiſh, that an Incubus be- 
gat him; and have even falſified the day of his birth, to frame a ſcheme of nativity 
to chis diſadvantage. Father Maimbourg has been 16 equitable as to reject this ridiculous 
ſtory : but Gauricus has made himſelf *contemptible for his aſtrology, 5 
Dupin, p. When Martin Luther was fourtgen years age, he was ſent to the public ſchool of 
$3 Magdeburg, where he continued one year, and was then removed to that of Eiſenach, 
where he ſtudied four years. When he had finiſhed his Grammar ſtudies, he was ſent 


e been eminent gifts in Luther to 


to the univerſity of Erfurt in Thuringia, where he went through a courſe of philoſophy, 


and was admitted maſter of arts in 1503, being. then twenty years old. He was ſoon after 
made profeſſor of phyſic, and ethics: but he chiefly applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
civil law, and intended to advance himſelf to the bar, from which he was diverted b 
©... this uncommon accident. As he was walking in the fields with a. friend, he was ſtruc 
by. a thunderbolt, which threw him to the ground, and killed his companion: whereupon 
Luther reſolved to withdraw from the world, and enter into the order of the hermits of 
St. Auguſtine. He made his profeſſion in the . monaſtery of Erfurt, where he took prieſt's 
| orders, and celebrated his firſt maſs in 15. DET SEES YEE TO 
Fox's" It is reported, that there was an old man in this monaſtery, with whom Luther had 
7. 46. ſeveral conferences upon many theological ſubjects, particularly concerning the article of 
" remiſſion. of ſins. This article was explained by the old monk to Luther, that 
„ it was the expreſs commandment of God, that every man ſhould believe his fins 
< to. be forgiven him in Chriſt.” Luther found this interpretation was confirmed by the 
teſtimony of St. Bernard, who ſays, © that man is freely juſtified by faith.“ He then 
perceived the meaning of St. Paul, when he repeats, © we are juſtified by faith.” He 
conſulted the expoſitions of many writers upon that apoſtle, and ſaw through the vanity 
of thoſe interpretations, which he had read before of the ſchoolmen. He compared the 
fayings and examples of the prophets, and apoſtles: he alſo ſtudied the works of St. Au- 
guſtine: but ftill conſulted the ſententiaries, as Gabriel and Camarencis, He likewiſe 
read the books of Occam, whoſe ſubtilty he preferred before Thomas Aquinas and Scotus. 
Fox, p.. In 1508, the univerſity of Wittenberg, in the duchy of Saxony, was eſtabliſhed under 
** the direction of Staupitius, whoſe good opinion of Luther occaſioned him to ſend for him 
from Erfurt to Wittenberg, where he taught philoſophy, and his lectures were attended 
by Mellarſtad, and many other wiſe and learned men. He expounded the logic and pu 
- loſophy of Ariſtotle, in the ſchools; and began to examine the old theology, in the 4 
5 0 | ella 
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Mellarſtad uſually ſaid. that Luther was of ſüuch a wonderful ſpirit, and of ſuch inge» 


nious parts, a8 to give apparent fignification, at he would introduce a more cotnpendious, 
ealy, and familiar manner of teaching z As alſo alter and aboliſh the order that was then 
It is aid, **f he was ſent to Rome, to take up ſome controverſies which happened 
« among bis order; and he conducted himſelf ſo well as to obtain the character of a 

4% ptudent man, This 1s repreſented to have happened before he came to Wittenberg; which F * N. 
is a” miſtake: for it was three years after he was at that univerſity. The occaſion Was Veping p. 
this : ſeven convents of the Auguſtines quarrelied with their vicar-general, and Luther was” 
choſen by the monks to maintain their cauſe at Rome. He was of an active ſpirit; 2 

pold declaimer, and ſucceeded in his buſineſs; for which he was made doctor and profeſſor 

of divinity on his return to Wittenberg , | * | 

This degree Was forced upon him, againſt his will, by Stau itius, who faid to him, 
“ that God had many things to bring to paſs in his church by im.“ Theſe words Were Fox. 
merrily ſpoken ; yet they proved true, like many other predictions before a great change. 
Luther Was graduated Joctor at the expence of Frederic elector of Saxony, who © had 

« heard him preach, well underſtood the quietneſs of his ſpirit, diligently conſidered the 

« yehemency of his words, and had in ſingular admiration thoſe profound matters which 

« in bis ſermons he ripely and 8 explained.” 

After this, he began do expound the epiſtle to the Romans, and the Pſalms ; where he 

ſhewed the difference between the Jaw and the goſpel. He refuted the error that Was 

then predominant in ſchools and ſermons; for he d that men ma merit remiſſion 

of fins by their proper works. As John Baptiſt demon ted the lamb of God which took Fox. 
away the Gns of the world: ſo Luther, ſhining in che church as a bright ſtar after a long 

and obſcure ſky, expreſsly ſhewed, that fins are freely remitted for the love of the Son 

of God, and that We ought faithfully to embrace this bountiful gift. 

His life was correſpondent to his- profeſſion - and theſe happy beginnings of ſuch im- 
portant matters procured him great authority. However, he attempted no alteration in the 
ceremonies of religion, and interfered in no doubtful opinions : but contented himſelf with 
opening and declaring the doQrine of repentance, of remiſſion of ſins, of faith, and of 

true comfort in times of adverſity. His doctrine was generally approved by the learned 
who conceived high leaſure to behold Jeſus Chriſt; the prophets, and apoſtles, to emerge 

into light out of darkneſs, whereby they began do underſtand the difference between the 

law and the goſpel, between ſpiritual juſtice and civil things; which certainly could not ; 
have been found in Aquinus, Scotus, and other ſchoolmen. Eraſmus revived learning while | 
Luther was teaching at Wittenberg. The former- brought the monks barbarous and ſophiſ- 

tical doctrine into contempt by his elegant works : which induced Luther to ſtudy the 
Greek and Hebrew languages that, by drawing the doctrine from the very fountains, he 

might paſs his judgment with more authority. 11 ; e 

We come now to turbulent and tempeſtuous times between the Reformed and the Ro- 
maniſts. The monks loudly complained of Eraſmus, whoſe bold and free cenſures of their 

ious grimaces and ſuperſtitious devotions, had opened the way for Luther. Eraſmus, as | 
they uſed to ſay, © laid the egg, and Luther hatched it.“ The ridiculous Maimbour tells jortio's 
us, that the Catholic church enjoyed a ſweet peace in the fixteenth century, and held the Framus 
popes in profound veneration, till Luther raiſed commotions: à ſtory Which Was only fit? * 
to be told to boys and girls at Paris. It is hard to name two perſons, who were more 


generally, and more deſervedly abhorred, than Alexander VI. and Julius II. and as to 

Leo X. all the world knows, that he fat very looſe to religion <0 molly. oo. 

The year 1517, Was the 356th from the reformation of religion in France by the gcultetusi 
Waldenſes: the 146th from the Grſt confutation of Popiſh errors in England by John | 
Wickliffe : the 116th from the miniſtry of John Huls, who oppoſed the errors of Popery 

in — : and the 36th year, from the condemnation of doctor Weſſalia, who taught 

at Worms. | WY Told Fe? | 
The papal power Mas re-eſtabliſhed, and carried farther than ever © all the Weſtern Puffend. 
world, except the Waldenſes in France, and a few Huſſites in Bohemia, having em- N. 


— 


* The author of this GA was Valdo, who began to ſpread his doctrine at Lyons in France, from whence he tiones 
was baniſhed, and retired with his followers to the mountains of Savoy. They were joined by ſome men of contra Er- 
learning, who hated the clergy and maintained, that the biſhop of Rome, and the prieſts, had corrupted the holy rores & 
Scriptures by their tenets and gloſſes. They paid no tithes, made no offerings» obſerved no feſtivals, and cele- Sectam 
brated no fafts : they believed, that prayers for the dead Were uſeleſs and ſuperſtitious 3 chey denied the authority Walden- | 
of prieſts, and deſpiſed confeſſion. They led- pure and holy lives, and aſſerted, that they only were the true church x _ | 
and that the church of Rome was a proſtitute, Which taught an infinite number of errors. The Romiſh prieſts Bay 6 * 
called the Waldenſes, Heretics; and their prieſts, who were called Barbes, Were perſecuted: but their poſterity nom 5. i 
inhabit the vallies of Piedmont, called the Vaudois. Peter Gilles, miniſter of the reformed church of La 1 our in — 
the vale of Lucerne, compoſed, by order of his ſuperiors, an eccleſiaſtical hift | e Vaudois, Cent. p- 
and publiſhed it at Geneva in 1044 * and Claudius Seyflelius, archbiſhop of Turin, wrote à treat j 
Vaudois, with the hopes of converting them to Popery- | 
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braced the communion, and ſubmitted to the authority of Rome: when all of a ſudden, 
and from a moſt inconſiderable accident, a ſtrange diſcontent aroſe, which ended in the re- 
volt of great part of Europe; and the pope, who might, juſt before, have been conſidered 
in all the meridian of his glory, was in danger of loſing all. 1 
Dupin, p. Leo X. ſucceeded Julius II. in 1513. He was of a rich and powerful family, naturally 
32. proud and lofty. But it is alſo ſaid, that he was of a courteous diſpoſition, very generous 
dorl. to men of learning and integrity: and would, if he had been tolerably well ſkilled in 

divinity, or ſhewn any regard to piety, although but feigned, have paſſed for a very good 
Dopia, p. pope. The magnificent church of St. Peter was begun by Julius II. and required very 


_ ſeveral occaſions, had formerly experienced to her advantage in raiſing troops and money 
* gainſt the Turks. Leo, therefore, in 1517, publiſned general indulgences throughout all 
Europe, in favour of thoſe who would contribute any ſum to the building of St. 
Peter's. f | "of | 
42. l.;. Some ſay, that theſe indulg 


' 11. upon the Turks; and that the 


47. N 
Bupin, p. receive money 
2. value of about ten ſhill 


ox, p. 


47. pains. of purgatory: but, i 


Jortin, p. 8 were irritated, and pretended that the office of retailing indulgences belonged to 
113. m. As all the money, raiſed this way in Saxony and thereabouts, was granted to Mag- 
＋ dalen, fiſter to the pope, ſhe, to make the moſt of it, appointed Archimbald, a biſhop, by 
c. habit and title, but as well verſed in the tricking part of trade as a Genoeſe, to manage 
Dupio, p. for her. But we are told, that Albert of Brandenburg, archbiſhop of Mentz and Magde- 
32. burg, who was ſoon after made a cardinal, had a commiſſion for Germany: that, inſtead 
of employing the Angling friars, who had. laboured above. all the religious orders. to make 
them paſs, he gave this commiſſion to John Tetzelius a Dominican, and to other -friars 
Secken- of the ſame order; becauſe he had 1 great ſums for the knights of the Teuto- 
_ p. nic order, who were at war againſt the Muſcovites, by preaching up the like indulgences, 
which the pope had granted to theſe knights. 303 ol aire 
nun: The Auguſtines were diſguſted at loſing what had been "*T profitable to their order ; 
and all conſiderate people were ſcandalized at this kind of. traffic >. - Ml 2130 
Dupin, P. John Staupitius was the vicar-general of the Auguſtines in Saxony, and he was greatly 
20 eſteemed by the elector, who was one of the moſt opulent and potent princes in Germany. 
Staupitius informed the elector of the pernicious conſequences of theſe indulgences. On 
Sleidan. this occaſion, Luther, who was of the Auguſtine order, and profeſſor of divinity at Wit 
_ tenberg, began to examine the doctrine of indulgences, which the Dominicans fold in the 
moſt open, and the moſt infamous manner; and having found it full of errors, he re- 
Dopin, p. futed it publickly in 1517. It is faid, he was naturally E and zealous for the 
33- intereſt of his order, which made him declaim againſt the abuſes of indulgences, and main- 
tain doctrinal theſes about them. contrary to the common notions of divines. But it ſeems 
Jortin, p. not to have been any ſpleen againſt the Dominicans that ſet Luther to work: it was only 
1. his diſlike to ſuch practices. Some ſay, that Leo X. whoſe ſordid traffic to which he re- 
Bayle's duced the diſtribution of indulgences gave birth to Luther's reformation, ſpoke: honourably 
* p. of this reformer in the beginning. Silveſter Prierio, maſter of the ſacred palace, ſhewed 
Zecken- Leo the doctrine which Luther had vented in his book concerning indulgences : but pope 
dorf, I. 1, * . that friar Martin had a fine genius, and that theſe ſurmiſes were monkiſh 
i. #5. 9, JEA ou ES. 184. | | 7 | | . | | 
Colomie Tetzelius, or Tecellius, impudently fold the pope's indulgences about the country, Lu- 
. ther was greatly exaſperated at the blaſphemous ſermons of this ſhameleſs Dominican ; * and 
_—_ b. having his heart earneſtly bent with ardent deſire to maintain true religion, - publiſhed 
7. P. 47- * certain propoſitions concerning indulgences, which are to be read in the firſt tome of his 


© works, 


Guicciar- . 5 Indulgences were let out to farm, and diſperſed all over the world, without any regard to time or place ; not 
din, lib. only for this life, but to deliver the ſouls of the dead from the pains of Purgatory 3 which occaſioned great in- 
13, P dignation and ſcandal in ſeveral places in Germany, where the commiſſioners ſold the indulgences for a trifle, and 


7275 the power of delivering a ſoul from purgatory was played for at hazard in taverns. Oils ad; 3:4, 
darf By theſe indul „ both the living and dead were abſolved: people were allowed to eat fleſh on days of ab- 
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works, and fet them openly on the temple that joineth to e caſtle of Wittenberg, te N 

n, be eg Wag he Fatt” of Alf inte, in Be Fa - 5 thun „ 8 103 | 

e- John Hilten, a German Franciſcan, of Eiſehach, pretended to ground ſome redictions Melchior 

d upon the Book of Daniel in 1485. Melanchthon, Who had 'ſeen the ori all of that — © 

12 , the author foretcld, fat, in 1516, the power of che pope "ſhould" begin * 5. 
ly ed, that Titten was put into priſon, for having reptoved fome inte. 
us | t being very ſick, he Tent for the Guardian, arid told” him, Is. 
in « haye ſpoke no great matter again the monkety ; but there ſhall come olle, in 15 16, Da Pleſis f 
d „ who ſhall over turn it.” Du Pleſſis adds, that Luther began to preach that year; in 8 

Ty which he was | P I IIIA A 73. 

he | 1s pub | E in which he Dopin, p. 

er plainly declared his opinion about indulgehices: He maintained, that the pope could fe- 33: | 
1d « leaſe no puniſhments, but what he inflicted ; and ſo indulgences could be only a re- 

he « Jaxation of eccleſiaſtical penalties : that Chriſtians are to be faſtructed, that the purchaſe 

MN « of a pardon is not to be compared to works of mercy; and that it is better to give to 

I « the poor, than to buy pardons: that no confidence ſhould be placed in indulgences, which 
Ul « cannot remit the leaſt venial fin in reſpect of the guilt.” He alſo condemned ſeveral 
t. propoſitions which he attributed to his adverſaries; and reproved ſeveral abuſes, of which 

he declared them guilty. He pronounced an anathema upon thoſe who ſpoke againſt the q 

ar truth of er 1 Luo but hoped for all bleſſing upon thoſe who ſhould be vi- 
. gilant in opping the 


he licence and zeal of the preachers up of papal indulgences: 2 0 
Luther vindicated his theſis in a letter to the archbiſho of Mentz, and told him, “ he Collier. 
« could not wp filence, when he ſaw the ſouls entruſted to the care of ſuch an illuſtri- 

e ous perſon ſo ill inſtructed, and for which he muſt one day give an account.“ | | 
The doctrine of remiſſion of fins, annexed in the goſpel to repentance, is chearful, and Puffen- 
comfortable; and happy had it been for mankind that prieſts had never puzzled it. In dert. v. 2. 
the Romiſh church, ſins are diſtinguiſhed into venial and mortal; and there are many re- * 

ſerved, caſes to make the determination of churchmen neceſſary. looks of caſuiſtry, 
Ne to freight large fleets, have been wrote; and it would be well for the cauſe of 
morality, if they were all at the bottom of the ocean: for, by entering ſo minutely into 
the circumſtances of ſome crimes, which ought not to be mentioned, improper things 
are put into the heads of young people. VP 8 1 
Tezelius aſſembled the monks and ſophiſtiral divines of his convent, whom he com- Fox, b. 7, 
manded to write ſomething againſt Luther; while he cried out from the pulpit, that Luz P. 47: 
ther was a heretic, and worthy to be perſecuted with fire. In a public diſpute at Franc- 


he 565 publiſhed a piece in German againſt a ſermon which Luther had preached on in- gg or 
dulgences. This preaching friar, who was an inquifitor in Germany, maintained, “ that Luches, 1. 
« the miniſters 61 the church may impoſe a puniſhment to be ſuffered after death; and 1. p. 25. 
« that it is be ter to ſend a penitent, with a ſmall penance into purgatory, than to ſend 3 Po 
t him into hell. by refuſing him abſolution : that heretics, ſchiſmatics, and wicked men 

tt are excommunicated after death; and the dead are ſubject to the laws of the church: 

ee that the pope, by granting plenary indulgences, intends to remit all puniſhments in ge- 

« neral: and that indulgences remit puniſhment more readily than works of charity.” 

Tezelius alſo wear fifty other propolitions about the authority of the pope, which Ibid. 365. 
he ſaid was ſupreme, and above the univerſal church, and a council: that there are many ; 
Catholic truths, which, are not in the holy Scriptures ; that the truths defined by the pope 4 
are Catholic; and that his judgment in matters of faith is infallible. neg; one: ; 

Theſe famous poſitions of Luther and Tezelius were like the challenge and defence of ' 
the diſpute ſet on foot by poth parties. Luther wrote with great moderation in the be- Maim- 
ginning of this important diſpute : but Tezelius treated him as an hereſiarch. The former bourg. 
truſted to his parts and knowledge: the latter was ſo ignorant, that he could not write Sachen. 
his own anſwer, which was drawn up for him by Conradus Wimpina, the divinity pro- dorf. 
feſſor at Francfort. Luther was protected by the elector of Saxony : but Tezelius had 
more authority by his offices of commiſſioner and inquiſitor ; though he was a man of ſuch 
very profligate morals, that he had been condemned to die for adultery at Inſpruck, and Ibid. lib: 
was pardoned at the interceſſion of the elector of N . | „ 


7 
by 


The emperor Maximilian, being at Inſpruck, was ſo offended at the wickedneſs and im- Sleidan, 


pudence of Tezelius, who had been convicted of adultery, that he intended to have him ug Pe 
ſeized upon, put in a bag, and flung into the river; and would have done it, if he had Huber's 
not been hindered by the folicitations of Frederic elector of Saxony. Tetzel, or Tezelius, Hin. Civ. 
was a perſon too mean and worthleſs, to be compared on any account with Luther: and 
Seckendorf tells a pleaſant tale of a gentleman of ho bought an indulgence, of |: 1. 5. 26. 


! 
* 


Leipfic, w 


Tezelius, only by way, of ahſolution or robbi g and cudgelling him afterwards. * | * £ 


* + & 


to treat more amply of the cauſe, and to maintain his matter. Thus aroſe this 46 
1411 8 controverſy 


by _— the” L1F E of 


85 © + Rice of his cauſe, and his manner of defending it, fided with him; and the emperor 


Eraim. theſis, about repentance; and aſſerted, ** that the juſt man lives not by the work of the 


" Paſfend, The Chriſtian world, at that time, was overwhelmed with ceremonies. Divinity was 


* 


F dhe papiſts, ſo he did net greatly ſpare his own brethren. of the reformation, if they de- 
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Fox. controverſy, © wherein Luther, neither ſuſpecting, not | ge that might 
„ happen. in the ceremonies, did not utterly reject the indulgences, but 1 0 a mo- 
« deration in them: and, therefore, they falſely accuſe him, which blaze that he began 
Wich plaufible matter, whereby he might "get praiſe, to the end, that he might change 

en ate of the commonweal, and. purchaſe, authority either for himſelf or others.” 
Puffend. As it Was not expected, and perhaps Luther did not think at firſt of falling off from 
v. 2, P. the pope, many divines, ſome cardinals, and George duke of Saxony, pleaſed with the 


©. 


Maximilian ſaid, _ that he ought to be protected. Nor had Luther any enemies, while he 
confined. himſelf to writing againſt the abuſe of indulgences, except the monks and agents, 
whoſe intereſt was at ſtake. Thele, indeed, raiſed a great clamour againſt him: but their 
malice, without argument, increaſed, inſtead of leſſening, „ e * 

Dupin, p- John Eckius, profeſſor, and vice-chancellor, of the univerſity of Ingoldſtadt, alſo oppoſed 
Bayle, ». Luther; in Which he was joined by Silyeſter Prierias, profeſſor in the univerſity of | 
4, p 772: vicar-general of the Dominicans, and maſter of the ſacred p- ice under POP Leo X. 
"Luther oppoſed the indulgences by reaſons: but Eckius and Prierias, not finding them- 
Fciently ſtrong to anſwer him, had recourſe to common places, and Jaid down 


Puol's % that indulgences ought to be received as an article of faith, ſince they proceeded from the 
the Coun. POPE, Who had approved the doctrine of the ſchoolmer, and was infallible in 

of Trent, EAkius wrote his obeliſks . Luther“ theſis, without intending to publiſh it; and Lu- 
— ther publiſhed it together Wi his own refutation. As for Prierias, nothing can make us better 
ni. underſtand the ſucceſs of his writings, than to know, that he was commanded by the 
Bayle. rope. to write no more on matters of controverſy. Luther anſwered Eckius in another 


Ep. 71. 1. « Jaw, but by faith.“ He alſo anſwered Prierias, who had treated him with threats, and 
19- . v. imperious reflections. He had a fourth adverſary in Jacobus Hogoſtratus, a friat-preacher, 
39- who wrote againſt ſome of his propoſitions, an adviſed the pope to cohdemn Luther, and 
burn him, if he would not retract. Luther made a kind of manifeſto againſt this author, 

in which he reproached him with cruelty and ignorance. | | 
p 96. mere chicanery, or ſophiſtry: new and abſurd notions were every day advanced in the 
ſchools : and the clergy of all orders, by lording it over mens conſciences, rendered. them- 
| ſelves hated and deſpiſed. The turbuſent humour, infidelity, and ambition of the two 
laſt po were not forgot: biſhops, in general, were without integrity, or capacity ; and 
the Elerior clergy, beſides being Stay. ignorant, and notoriouſly immoral, were become 


table avarice. The clergy, for a long time, had been 

vicious and illiterate: but theſe thinge Were taken notice of, now learning began to revive 

in Europe. Prieſts and monks, whoſe actions would not bear the light, wer? Highly in- 

cenſed againſt the reſtorers of literature ; and ſcrupled not to accuſe them of hereſy, when 

they found they had no ſhare with them in e On this account, they commenced a 

© diſpute with ohn Reuchlin ; which ended in their confuſion, and * the learned Uliic 

Van Hutten a fine handle to expoſe them, in a book called, Epiſtole obſcurorum Virorum . 

and Eraſmus alſo eſpouſed the cauſe of Luther; though he afterwards, in a treatiſe de li- 

" bero Arbitrio, ſtarted ſome objections to his opinions. It was obvious, that this was done 

rather at the ſolicitation of others, than of his own inclination : but the main point was 

not affected by them, and they were ſufficiently refuted by Luther. a Bees) 

Burnet, v. As Luther oppoſed the ſcandalous fale of pardons and indulgences ; ſo in the countries 

3, Introd. here the reformation has got an entrance, or in the neighbourhood of them, this is no 

| more heard of; and it has been taken for granted, that ſuch an infamous traffic was no 
more practiſed. _ „ ; 8 de n 

-Joitn'sE- Seckendorf, in his hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, hath confuted the falſhoods and calumnies of 

- — Varillas, Maimbourg, Palavicini, Boſſuet, and others of the ſame ſtamp. But we will row 

5"  ſele& a few things, from various authors, which characteriſe r 

Perizoni- It is faid, he was rough in controverſy ; and that his reply to Henry VIII. was diſre- 

100. ſpectful: but he had a very unfavourable o inion of ſovereign princes; which is evident 

— the ſmart remark that he made on harles V. ſnatching up ſpiritual livings, as a 

gde did meat from the ſhambles. He uſed to fay, that the pope and his partizans were 

* ſuch incorrigible reprobates, that they ought to be treated in the ſevereſt manner; and that 

„ Eraſmus ſpoiled all, by ſhewing them too much courteſy and reſpect. As he thus laſhed 


419, F parted from any of his ſentiments. He aſcribed. to the devil an amazing power and acti- 
Fity: he imputed to him the wickedneſs that was in the world, and the reſiſtance that 


wies made to the reformation. He accounted matrimony to be not only lawful, but a duty 
incumbent upon all who were capable of entering into that ſtate. n 


aſſiſtance of tempo 


of monarchy. Princes have formerly 


than the fear of damnation ? . ; an e nude 
_ _ The pope does not, like other ſovereigns, bind himſelf to any terms, on his entering 
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tion. hath no better foundation than chis, that Luther declated his diſlike of the word 
confubſtantial;, and ſaid, that the Artans, though otherw¾iſe in the wrong, were. in the right 
to reject unſcriptural terms, introduced by men, who thought they could. ſpeak, better upon 

the ſubjeR, than the Spirit of God: but it appears, from Luther's works, that he was not at ceend. 
all in the ſentiments of the Arians. | 65, ub. 


. 


Richard; have accuſed Luther of Arianiſm. Their 3 2 5. 


: . , 1 + va | | I | 165, lib, 
Luther was an enemy to the allegorical and myſtical way of expounding the ſcriptures; 1 P- 246. 
as being precarious, dangerous, tending to fanaticiſm; and expoſing religion to the ſ ﬀs 179.” p- 
of infidels. He alſo blamed thoſe, who pretended to interpret the Apocalipſe to the people. 

He abhorred the ſchoolmen, and called them ſophiſtical locuſts, caterpillars, frogs, and Secken- 
lice. He hated Ariſtotle ; but highly eſteemed Cicero, as a wiſe and good man: „ hope, — 
« fajd he, that God. will be merciful to him, and to ſuch as he was: howſoever, it is Mental. 
« not our duty to ſpeak certainly touching that point, but to remain by the word re- 879. 
« vealed unto us; namely, ue believeth, and is baptized, the ſame ſhall be ſaved: 

« yet God can os to every one according to his pleaſure.” He had no opinion of Aſtro- 

logy, and blamed Melanchthon for regarding it too much. He declared himſelf againſt Secken- 
perſecution, compulſion, and violence, in matters of religion. „ 4 2A LS 
Luther ſaid, When my firſt poſitions concerning indulgences were brought before the Colic = 
et he ſaid, & drunken German wrote them; when he hath flept out his ſleep, and is Menſal, 
« ſober again, he will be of another mind.“ But Luther often apologized for his rough- Bld. 
neſs and bluntneſs. I am accuſed, fays he, of rudeneſs and immodeſty, particularly by dorf. l. 1. 
« adyerſaries, who have not a grain of candour or good manners. If, as they ſay, I am F. 1,0. 
« ſaucy and impudent, I am however ſimple, open, and fincere; without any of their 
1 ouile,- diſſimulation, or treachery.” Z Me 's as | | 
. The pope, and the emperor, were equally concerned, that Luther was allowed to ro- Dupin, p. 
pagate his opinions in Saxony, where the great number of his followers, and the reſolu- 9 

tion with which he defended his dpinions, made it evident, that it would become trouble- 

fome both to the church and empite; if a ſtop was not put to his proceedings. Luther Pufſen- | 
defended his propoſitions by reaſon and ſcripture againſt Tezelius, who had recourſe to the vort. v. 2, 
authority of the pope and church. This made it neceſſary for Luther to examine upon! 93. 


" what foundation one was founded, and in what ſtate the other remained. In the courſe 
of this enquiry, monſtrous errors and abuſes were diſcovered; the cheats and ſcandalous 


lives of monks and 12 were brought to light; and Luther, for ſecuring to himſelf the 
princes, took care to explain the nature and extenſiveneſs of civil 
power, 1 | | 


Temporal government is founded on the higheſt reaſon, as well as on divine inſtitution ; 


| for without it, men would be conſtantly expoſed to rapine and confuſion : but it has never 


et been proved, that a ſpiritual monarchy is either neceſſary or ſerviceable to Chriſtianity. 
t is an artificial fabric, which muſt be ſupported by arts; and the views of popes will 
be mae different from thoſe of temporal princes. If the pope's partiſans; ſay his autho- 
rity is founded upon the poſitive: command of God: that ſhould be proved clearly from 
ſcripture, If they fay, it is derived from St. Peter, it ought to be proved, not only that 


' ſuch an authority | was inveſted in him, but that he was biſhop of Rome, exerciſed it there, 


conveyed it down to his ſucceffors, and that ſucceſſion has not been interrupted. Inſtead 


of proving theſe things; the popiſh doctors declined meddling with them, and filled the ( | 


heads of their people with things foreign to the main point. They talked of a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of popes; of the great antiquity and univerſality of the church; and laid great ſtreſs 


upon the promiſe, that the gates of hell ſhall never prevail againſt it.” Fathers, coun- 


cils, and miracles, were alſo appealed to: and if any one was ſtill diſſatisfied, he was 

branded with the name of heretic, without ſo much as hearing his reaſons z and had good 

luck, if he eſcaped burning, 3 8 | oo | 

The papal eonſtitution was admirably contrived upon the foundation of a fingular kind Puffen- 
| gde their authority, by giving out that they SY b. 

were deſcended from the gods, or that their government was founded by their expreſs 

command; and if ſucceſs attended them, which was looked upon as a mark of divine fa- 

vour, they were after death reckoned among the deities. But the pope calls himſelf the 

lieutenant, of Jeſus ' Chriſt z . arrogates to himſelf, while living, all power in heaven and 

earth; and would have it believed, that ſuch as'refuſe to acknowledge his authority. can- 


not be ſaved. If theſe points are well ſettled, the whole buſineſs is dorie : for what is 
more proper to draw the veneration of men, than the notion that the Majeſty of God re- 


ſides in him? Or, what ſtronger motive can there be, to the moſt abſolute ſubmiſſion, 


140 ö 


* 


* 
* 


upon the government: and, indeed, it would be abſurd for him, who, is id to be guided 


by the Holy Ghoſt, to be laid under any reſtrictions. The ſubjects of this monarchy may Pufen- f 1 
be divided into clergy and laity. The firſt, which comprehends all eccleſiaſtics, = ” 19 Pe "oi 
a | X contidered 


_ . V; 
8 * 
Cl 

1 9 
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promote the intereſt of 
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munion, are no better Man flaves, on whom large contributions are raiſed for the ſupport 
of the others. The clergy ate not allowed to marry, under 2 ptetence, that worldly. cares 
14 of cheir duty: but dhe true reaſon; is, that they may 
be free from the ties of — 4 conjugal affection; and be ready on all oceafians to 
e £336 020A” M1 ie :nomitil ods! ni 

Paul TV. boaſted of having 288,000 pariſhes, and 44000, monaſteries, under his 
pariſon, What a prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics were then under the ; _—_— 
As a blind ſubmiſſion of the laity to the clergy was abſolutely neceflary for ſupporting this 
ritual tyranny, they were forbid to read che Scriptures: for if theſes. had been well. un- 


* derftood, it would have been obvious, that no one was, authorized to lord it over the conſcience 


of another; and, by keeping theſe among the clergy, they had an opportunity of mixing 


ſomething with every doctrine they taught, that might promote the intereſt or power of 


the pope and themſelves. In order to make way for tradition, the holy Scripture was re- 

preſented as imperfect; and whatever could ſerve the cauſe of Rome was impoſed upon 

the pqor deluded people under that name. 1 101 net Bald bag. 
Fox'sAfts As the firſt decay and ruin of the church began through ignorance, and want of know. 
4 Mos. ledge in teachers: fo, to reſtore the church again by doctrine and _— it pleaſed God 
43. to open to man the art of printing, ſhortly after the burning of John Huſs and Jerom. 


et it 


Collier. 
Dupin, p. 
39 


The ſcience of printing being found, the grace of God immediately followed, which ſtirred 
up good wits aptly to 'conceive the light of knowledge and of judgment; whereby dark- 
neſs began to be eſpied, and "ignorance to be detected; truth to be diſcerned from error, 


and religion from ſuperſtition. The firſt puſh and aſſault againſt the Romiſh church was 


given by Picus, Mirandula, Valla, Petrarcha, Weſalianus, Revelinus, Grocinus, Coletus, Rhe- 


namus, and Eraſmus, whoſe leatned writings opened a window of light to the world, and 
made a way more ready for others to come after. Immediately, according to God's 


« gracious appointment, followed Martin Luther, with others after him; by whoſe miniſtty 

leaſed * Lord to work a more full reformation of his church. The Lord ordained 

« and appointed Luther to be the principal organ and miniſter under him, to reform 
c. religion, and ſubvert the pen ſee. 40. L 8% 10 Wicht. 

Tezelius ſtirred up the archbiſhop of Magdeburg and others againſt Luther, who boldly 

anſwered all their writings. The emperor Maximilian, on the fifth of Auguſt, 1518, wrote 


to pope Leo X. and required him to ſtop theſe dangerous diſputes | by his authority; aſ- 


ſuring him, that he would execute in the empire, whatever his holineſs ſhould appoint. 
5 n ordered Hieronymus de Genutiis, biſhop of Aſcoli, and auditor of the apoſtolic 


, to cite Luther to appear at Rome within ſixty days, that he might give an ac- 


count of his doctrine to the / auditor, and Prierias maſter of the palace, to whom he had 


committed the judgment of the cauſe. The pope, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, wrote 


a letter to the elector of Saxony, deſiring him to give Luther no protection, but to put 
"him into the hands: of cardigal Eezetan, if Pu⸗ 


his legate in Germany; aſſuring him, that 

ther was innocent, he would ſend him Back abſolved; and if guilty, he would pardon 

him upon his repentancgce. 85 hy: of. Ents ol a: 
The elector of Saxony was unwilling that Luther ſhould appear | perſonally at Rome; 

and the univerſity of Wittenberg interceded with the - pope, who conſented that the 


matter ſhould be tried before cardinal Cajetan in Germany. This prelate was a Dominican; 


Dupin, p. yet Luther met him at Augfburg in October. Cajetan aſſerted the authority of the pope, 


1 wang p. 


pin. 


and faid he was above a Saveil Luther denied it, and alledged the authority of the 
univerſity of Paris. Luther -delivered Cajetan a formal proteſtation, in the preſence of four 
imperial councellors and a notary, wherein he declared, “that he had only. ſought after 
e truth, and would not retract, without being convinced he was wrong: that he was fa- 


& tisfied, he had advanced nothing contrary to the holy Scripture, the doctrine of the 
« fathers, decreetals of the popes, and right reaſon: that he had advanced nothing but 


% what was ſound, true, and catholic : and that he would ſubmit himſelf to the lawful 


_« determination of the church.” 


The legate threatened Luther with the cenſures of the church, if he would not n 


- and bring his recantation. Luther knew that Cajetan had orders to ſeize him, if he would 


not ſubmit : and, therefore, on the ſixteenth of October, he made an ad ef appeal, be- 


fore a notary, wherein he vindicated himſelf, and declared, that he was oppreſſed and 


injured, and obliged to appeal from the for which purpoſe, he demanded letters of 


"miſſion; and proteſted he would purſue his appeal. Luther told the legate, that as he 
had not deſerved his cenſures, ſo he diſregarded them; and then returned to Wittenberg, 
where he was ſafe under the protection of the elector of Saxony; notwithſtanding the 
legate deſired that prince to ſend Luther to Rome, or baniſh him out of his dominions. 
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Luther was powerfully ſupported by the univerſity of Wittenberg, where; he continued to 
teach the fame doctrines, and ſent a challenge to all the inquiſitors to diſpute with him 
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The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER” - 69 


The pope was exaſperated at Luther, and publiſhed à brief about indulgences, wherein $ecken- 
he ordained that all the world ſhould hold and preach this doctrine. Luther apprehended dorf. 
they goon puny againſt him at Rome, and that he could mt eſcape condemiiation — 
after this judgment pronounced by the pope: he therefore made a new act of appeal to 3e. 
a council, wherein he related what had paſſed at Wittenberg and Augſburg ; and declared, 
that a holy council repreſented the univerſal church, and was ſuperior to the pope in all 
matters 2 Fogs faith; 1 which account, he appealed to that ſupreme tribunal; 
having firſt proteſted, _that he no intention to ſpeak any thing ' againit the holy ca- 
tholic and lic church, nor againſt the authority of the holy ſee, or the power of the 
pope ; but that the being fallible like other men, as was evident by the example 
of St, Peter, thoſe who conceived themſelves aggrieved 'by his authority had no othet 
way left to reſcue themſelves from his oppreſſion, than by appealing to à council. 

The pope, in January 1519, wrote to Core Spalatinus, and Degenhard Pfeffinger, the 
one ſecretary, and the other counſellor of ftate, to the eltftor of Saxony, to exert their 
intereſt with their maſter to ftop the progreſs of Luther. The pope alſo ſent the elector gecken- 
a gold roſe, which he had confecrated : but Miltitius, who brought it, met with a cold dorf. 
reception; nor could he prevail on Luther to rettact, though he treated him with great 


— 
ſaid; that the perſons who had injured the holy ſee, wete thoſe prieſts whom! he had ** 
% oppcſed : that all he could do in reſpe&t to the particular conteſt about indulgences 
ce was to ſpeak no more concerning it, provided his adverſartes would forbear their provoca- 
r tions: that he would not carry things to extretnities; and had no other deſign- than 
« to prevent the church of Rome from being blermſhed with the reputation of avarice, 
& that the people might not be ſeduced, and that indulgences might not be preferred 
te before good works.” | „ e 

The pope privately ſought the life of Luther, who liſhed the declaration of His collier. 
meaning in the propofitions againſt the indulgences, which he dedicated to the pope. He 
alſo publiſhed fermons concerning the virtue of excommunication, penance, and prepara- 
tion for the holy Supper, with a meditation on our Saviour's paſſion. His doQrine ſpread, Dupir. - 
and, got new adherents every day; particularly Zuinglius in Switzerland, Melanchthon, Ca- ier. 
roloſtadius, and Eraſmus. 5 R pry neee m 
Melanchthon wrote to Eraſmus in theſe terms: “ Martin Luther, who has a very great Dupin, p. 
« eſteem for you, wiſhes fot your approbation.“ The reputation of Eraſmus was ſo great; 45: 
that if he had declared for Luther, he had carried almoſt all Germany with him: but 
Eraſmus neither accuſed nor defended Luther, and acknowledged that he recommended Collier, 


A 
89 
=. 

bs 


very excellent things, which he wiſhed had been done with more moderation. j 8 
Luther wrote to Eraſmus, to acknowledge him as # bfother in Jeſus Chriſt :” and * 
Eraſmus wrote to Luther, that his books made a great noiſe at Louvain; and that by 
excuſing him, he had made himſelf ſuſpected: he calls Luther, deareſt brother in Chriſt ;” 
and concludes his letter with a prayer to Jeſas Chriſt, to communicate a larger portion 
of his ſpirit upon Luther, for his glory, and the good of mankind. UH Op 5 
All this while Luther never thought of any alteration to come of any ceremony; much Fox, p. 
lefs ſuch a reformation of doctrine and ceremonies as followed. He had offered to be fiz #7 “ 
lent; but his adverſaries continued to write againſt him; ſo that the diſputes increaſed; 
inſtead of being ended. The Franciſcans publiſhed two books againſt Luther, wherein they 292i" b 
accuſed him o apy ire Fara ſupremacy of the pope; and of maintaitiitig, that the Bohe- P i we 
mians were better Chriſtians than the Catholics. Tuber refuted them, and aſſerted, that kl 
St. Peter and the pope were not above the apoſtles and biſhops; ſince, according to St. 
Jerom, prieſts and biſhops were the ſame thing in their primitive inſtitution. 1 %Y 
Frederic elector of Saxony was the patron and protector of Luther: but George, a prince Jortin's "Y 
of the ſame houſe, oppoſed Luther to the utciiolt of his power. The former deſired E- ='*\m% 7 
raſmus to give Him his opinion concerning Luther; and Eraſmus gave it joceſely: but becken. 
gravely toll the archbiſhop of Mentz, that the monks condemned many things in the df. . i. 
books of Luther as heretical, which were eſteemed as orthodox in Bernard and Auſtin. E 
Eraſmus wrote alſo to cardinal Wolſey, that the life and converſation of Luther were 208. 274. 
uniyerſally commended ; and it was no ſmall prejudice in his favour, that his morals were os p. 
unblameable, and that no reproach could be faſtened upon him by calumny itſelf. I Jortia, p. 
had really been at leiſure, ſays Eraſmus, to peruſe his writings, 1 am not ſo conceited 32 
of my own abilities, as to paſs a "mew upon _ . of ſo conſiderable a . I 
« divine: though even children, in this nowing age, will boldly pronounce, that this is de la Re. „ 
« erroneous, and that is r PE „C1 ˙· fs > | FTE, {2 . 4 
. Claude has ſpoke judiciouſly of Luther, when he wiſhes he had been more temperate *. 
in his way of writing; and that, with his Nen and invincible courage, with his ardent p. 33. 
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My The LIFE df M AR TIN LU THE Ri 
x zeal for the truth, with that unſhaken ; conſtancy: he ever magifeſſed, he could have ſhewed 


a greater reſerve and moderation. But theſe faults, which are moſt. commonly, complectio- 

nal, prevent not qur eſteem of men, when, in other reſpects, we perceiye in, them a. good 

- fund of piety, and virtues perfectly heroic, ſuch, as were ſeen..to ſhine. in Luther: and, 
perhaps, there was ſome. particular neceſſity, . at the time of the... reformation to employ 

the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, the better to awaken. men from that profound ſlumber; in which 

- gp they bad ſo long in. % bilge bog Kd ben od ie 65 

P. 37. The monks took upon them to rail moſt violently, and even ſeditiouſſy, in their 
ſermons, againſt the * Rt « Whence, ſays Eraſmus, came this new race of deities? 

« They call every one an heretic whom they diſlike, and ſtir heaven and carth when 

e they are called calumniators.” He owns, that Luther had given them good advice on 


many points; and that it would be an impiety to leave him undefended, where, he had 
Ep. 325. the truth on his ſide; for then who would ever dare to ſtand up for the truth? Hi. 


therto, adds Eraſmus, Luther has certainly been uſeful to the world; he hath, ſet men 
upon. ſtudying the fathers, ſome to ſatisfy their on minds, and others to plague him by 
Jortin, p. hunting out arguments and ohjections againſt him. | 


137. If Eraſmus had not the ſame impetuous acrimony in his kyle, which predominated. in 
the writings of Luther, yet the monks were equally offended at him; becauſe the abuſes 
Ep. 411. Which he attacked were the ſource of their revenues. 


Eraſmus, in 1519, wrote to Melanchthon, that all the world agreed in commending the 
moral character of Luther; and wiſhed that God might grant him ſucceſs equal t6 the 
liberty which he had taken. Melanchthon was always mild and moderate, and had a ſin- 
cere affection for Luther; but ſometimes could not refrain from complaining of his haughty 

Ep. 427. and impetuous temper; ſo that his beſt friends hardly knew how to bear with him at all 
times. However, Eraſmus entertained hopes, that the attempts of Luther, and the great 

Secken- notice which had been taken of them, might be ſerviceable; to true Chriſtianity, 
10 Frederic of Saxony, one of the moſt virtuous and illuſtrious princes of the fixteenth 
century, was a friend to Luther, and to the reformation; and the Proteſtants have great 
Ibid. 96. reaſon to reverence and 'bleſs his memory. When he might have been choſen, emperor 
he declined it, and gave the crown to Charles V. Eraſmus wrote a letter to him, which 
was very favourable to Luther. Andrew Bodeſtine, from his native place called Carolo- 
ſtadius, defended the writings of Luther. Bucer was preſent when Luther maintained his 
doctrine before the . * friars at Heidelberg, and told Rhenanus, that his 
« ſweetneſs in anſwering was admirable, and his patience in e incomparable: 
« that the acuteneſs of St. Paul, in reſolving doubts, might have been ſeen in Luther; 
« ſo that he brought them all into admiration of him, by his conciſe and nervous an- 

« ſwers taken out of the ſtorehouſe of the holy Scriptures.” 

Luther was honourably entertained at Heidelberg, by Wolfgang the, count palatige: and 
\ Erich duke of Calemberg eſpouſed his cauſe. Erich ſhared in the danger and glory of all 
the undertakings of the emperor Maximilian, and was a great ornament to the houſe, of 
Brunſwick Luneberg. He ſaved the life of that emperor in 1504, who perpripared. the 
memory of his valour, by. adding a bright ſtar to his coat of arms, on the very field of 
Rimius, battle, with this explanation: that as the morning ſtar excceds all the others in luſtre; 
p. 194. « ſo duke Erich was as much ſuperior to all other princes of his time.” This tar has 
Ibid. p. ever fince continued in the coat of arms of the houſe of Brunſwick, and is placed upon 
208 the helmet in the middle of the peacock's train. Erneſt duke of Luneberg was educated 
under the inſpection of his uncle Frederic ſirnamed the iſe, elector of Saxon Y, who 
ſent him early to the univerſity of Wittenberg, where he made a great progreſs in learn- 
| ing, and had an opportunity to converſe with Luther, when he began to diſcover his ſen- 
Ibid. 214. timents about the hierarchy, and the doctrines of the 95 of Rome. Erneſt boldly em- 
| braced the doctrine of Lats: and his example was followed by. his brothers. Otho and 
Francis; as alſo by Philip of the line of Grubenhagen. Theſe princes made the neceflary 
preparations to introduce the reformation in the circle of the Lower Saxony; as the elector 
their uncle was doing in that of the Upper Saxony. Erneſt was determined to purſue the 
" glorious ſcheme. he had formed, > RE to aboliſh the errors and abuſes that had crept 
into the church. His concern was ſo great for extending the knowledge of the pure 
faith, that he generouſly. ſent learned men to the county, of Hoya, Eaſt-Frieſeland, and 
other parts of Germany, to preach the goſpel in its native ſimplicity. . Such was his zeal 
, in the cauſe of the reformation; ſo many were the difficulties , and oppoſitions he met 
wuo.ith on that account, that he juſtly merited the ſirname which was Fern him of confeſſor. 
wid. 208. It ſhould be obſerved, that the emperor Otho IV. one of the moſt illuſtrious ' anceſtors of 
the houſe of Brunſwick, fo early as in the beginning of the thirteenth century, notwith- 
4 ſtanding the ignorance and bigotry of thoſe times, endeavoured with uncommon reſolution 
*. to lay open the abuſes of the ſee of Rome, even in defiance of its excommunications. 
His endeavours were not attended with the ſucceſs they deſerved ; yet they have rendered. 


* 


his name ſacred to poſterity, as he was the firſt prince who ventured. to. oppoſe the en- 


— 
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croachments:'of the ' papacy, whereby others were afterwards intited thoroughly to examine 

the title which the popes: pretended they had to impoſe- arbitrary laws on Chriſtendom. | 
Eckius had wrote fome notes upon the firſt theſis of Luther, which were anſwered wages 
by Caroloſtadius; and 'a conference was agreed on at Leipftc, by the conſent of prince 
George of Saxony, uncle to the elector Frederic. Eckius appeared; and was met by Lu- 

ther, who was accompanied by Melanchthon and Careloſtadls Both parties were well 
received by the prince, the ſenate, and univerſity, who appointed a great hall in the caſtls 

for the place of the conference, which was ſolemnly opened on the twenty-ſeventh of | 
June 1519. The firſt diſputation was concerning free-will, which Eckius undertook to prove 45 
by a paſlage in Eccleſiaſticus; and was oppoſed by Caroloſtadius, who denied that free-will mou. 
had a diſtinct operation from grace. This diſpute - continued a whole week; in which 3 
time, Luther preached a ſermon, in the chapel of the caſtle, upon the feaſt of St. Peter tan. 1. 1, 
and St. Paul, wherein he declaimed againſt the authority of the pope. The diſpute was ſeck. 36. 
then carried on between Luther and Eckius, upon thirteen propoſitions extracted by the latter 

out of the writings of the former; the laſt, and principal of which, was againſt the ſu- 
premacy of the pope. Luther alledged, againſt it, the canon of the council of Afric, 

which. ordained, that the biſhop of the firſt ſee ſhould not be called the prince of biſhops; 

or ſupreme biſhop: and he maintained, that Wickliffe and Huſs ought not to have been 
condemned, as many of their articles were orthodox; and that he could 'oppoſe the tra- 

dition and uſage of the Greek church for 1400 years, to the condemnation of the Bohe- Dupio, 5. 
mians. Eckius attempted to prove the doctrine of indulgences, by the authority of the“ 
general "councils of Vienna, Lateran, and Conſtance: he ſaid, that St. Gregory had pub- 
liſhed them goo years before; that they were approved by. the conſent of the univerſal 
church; and that all the Chriſtian world had acknowledged them by receiving the jubi- 
lees. - Luther "replied, that he preferted works of charity before indulgences; and ſupport- 

ed his opinion by the authority of St. Paul and St. ' Auguſtine, who ſay, we ean do no 

good without 22 and grace. Eckius ſeemed to make this queſtion a matter of no- 
thing : but Luther had the advantage of the argument. He knew, ' © that the Chriſtian Fox, p. 
<« princes had been tired of making expeditions to the Holy Land, which were only ſpecious3** 

e pretences, invented by the popes, to drain them of their blood and treaſure: and that 

« another ſcheme was then ſet on foot to allure them and their ſubjects to part with their 

« money: that frequent jubilees were kept at Rome; though, according to their firſt inſti- 

4 tution, they were to take place but once in a century: that the popes perceived the advant- 

te ages Which aroſe from bringing people together to their market from all parts of the Chriſtian 

4 world, and ſhortened the time, by ordering a jubilee to be kept every fifty years: and af- 

« terwards appointed one to be celebrated every thirty years: that immenſe ſums were 

t brought into the pope's coffers by theſe jubilees at Rome, where all that reſorted re- 

te ceived abſolution of their fins for a particular ſum : and that indulgences being found 

<« ſo beneficial, they were ſold all over Europe, and no more - confined to certain times 

« and jubilees. * 7 4 N 12 ; 


© 
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The conference at Leipſic continued fourteen days; and the diſpute was left to the de- 
ciſion of the univerſities of Paris and Erfurt: but Luther opened the whole to the world, 
by publiſhing a tract, intitled, Reſolutions of the propoſſtions diſputed at Leipſic,” and 
addreſſed to Spalatinus; in which he ſaid, that Eckius had no cauſe to boaſt of the diſ- 
pute, and had acknowledged that no truſt ought to be put in indulgences. Melanchthon 
wrote with great moderation upon theſe conferences: and Eekius told Hogoſtratus, that the 
Lutherans had great advantages over him, becauſe they were many againſt a ſingle man. 
Jerom Emſer owned, that the diſpute at Leipſic was rather ſharp than edifying: but the 
two univerſities never gave their judgments about the conteſts in theſe conferences. 

- Zuinglius began, about this time, to write againſt .. pardons and indulgences. Luther Sleidan, 1. 
wrote a book of Chriſtian liberty; which he dedicated to the pope. He alſo addreſſed * 
another book to the nobility of Germany, wherein he ſhook the three principal bulwarks "i P 
of Popery, by oppoſing the doctrine, that temporal magiſtrates were [abject to the ſpi- 

< rituality ; that the pope is the only judge of the Scripture; and that he only can call 

* a council.“ Luther ſhewed what things ſhould be handled in councils ; and aſſerted, 
that the pope. yearly drained Germany of three millions of florins. . He pointed out the 
neceſſity of reforming ſchools and univerſities ; declared that heretics ſhould be convinced 
by Scripture, and not awed: by fire; imputed the misfortunes of the emperor Sigiſmund 
to his 5 of faith with Huſs and Jerom; and expoſed the inconveniences reſulting 
from the council of Conſtance.  _ en! 7.397 id $1107 22 2507.9 SOIT WO 
What the divines of Paris and Erfurt neglected, thoſe of Louvain and Cologne attempted. 
The former conſulted with the cardinal de Tortaſa, afterwards pope Adrian VII and con- 
demned twenty-two: propoſitions extracted from Luther as heretical, or approaching to he- 

_ rely, and declared that his writings ought to be burnt. Thoſe of Cologne concurred 3 
and agreed, that Luther ought to be. obliged to make a public: recantation. Luther de- 
Clared, he diſregarded the cenſures of theſe two univerſities; and that Occam, 8 - 
ihrer i ge a | | | uls, 
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Huſs, and other eminent men, were unjuſtly condemned after the fame manner... He ac- 
cuſed the univerſities of raſhneſs, of want of charity, and contempt of 


Pulfen he ſharply confuted their cenſures, without any reſpect to their 


by that title: but. Chs 


him x goo into Spains 
to be perſuaded! to proceed 


- Puffend- 
dorf, v. 2 
| * 97. 


y conndil; 


& of Rome) be- 


Dopio, p. While Luther was: vindicating himſelf. to | 
54 Judgment was poſed: wan * 
poſe to ſolicit his condemnation, which was reſolved: 


fines; wrote a 


Fox, p. 
51. 


old 


t 


the church. This bull was dated the: fifteenth of June +1520, and condemned the forty- 
2 articles bars op e the _ gs of Luther, as 33 falſe, and e = 
gences, - papal ſupremacy, free-will, purgatory, and the ing friars, were the 
principal things vi — in this bull; and Ml Chriſtians were forkid, under the pal 
of excommunication, to defend any of the propofitions. that were thus condemned: Lu- 
ther was i to revoke his errors by 2 ublic act, and cauſe his books to 
be burnt within ſixty days; otherwiſe he, in ſhould incur the puniſhments 
e . 2509 20 OO Dan 9 TRI L b 
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The I. I F E of MARTIN LUTHER: 


Luther anſwered this bull, by publiſhing a book called The Captivity of - Babylon 3” 
in which he abſolutely rejected indulgences; and aſſerted, that the papacy, was the king- 
dom of Babylon. He denied there were ſeven ſacraments; and faid, there was proper 
only one, in three ſacramental ſigns, the Lord's Supper, Baptiſm, and Penance He 8 
that the ſacrament of the altar is the Teſtament of Jeſus Chriſt, which he left when he 
died, to be given to all thoſe who ſhould believe in him: that this Teſtament is a pro- 
miſe of forgiveneſs of our ſins, confirmed by the death of the Son of God; that it is only 
faith in this promiſe which juſtifies, and the maſs is entirely uſeleſs without that faith. 
He declared, that the effect of baptiſm depended alone upon faith in the promiſe of 1 
Chriſt, of which the outward baptiſm is only a ſign, ſupplied in infants by the faith of 
the church. He maintained, that the remiſſion of fins, which is the effect of penance, 
depends upon faith in the promiſe of Jeſus Chriſt; and allowed no effect to the other 
parts of penance. He wondered that confirmation, and ordination, ſhould be facraments, 
when they are no more than eccleſiaſtical ceremonies : neither would he allow marriage 
to be a- ſacrament, becauſe there is no promiſe annexed to it, and the marriage of inf. 
dels is as binding as that of Chriſtians :* and he rejected the uſage of ſupreme unction, 
built upon the authority of the epiſtle of St. James, becauſe he thought there was not 
any promiſe of grace annexed to that unction. | 

Luther was fully perſuaded of the neceſſity of . juſtification by faith alone:” which he 
looked upon as the baſis of the whole Chriſtian religion. When he firſt preached againſt 
indulgences, he intended no ſeparation from the church of Rome: but the violence of 
his opponents, and the heat of the controverſy, drew him fo far into the diſpute, that he - 


carried it on with unparalleled ſpirit, and came at laſt to fix upon that ſcheme, which 
has been ſince adhered to by the Lutheran churches, with little variation. "5 
As the pope had condemned Luther at Rome, he degraded the pope in Germany. He 
compiled a hiſtory of the wars raiſed by the popes againſt the emperors; and maintained, 
that the German princes had the ſame power over the clergy as over the laiety. He ad- 
viſed the Germans to ſhake off the yoke of popery; and propoſed a reformation, that 
ſhould ſubject the pope and biſhops to the power of the emperor, and take away from 
the pope the authority of intrepreting Scripture, or calling a general council. He de- 
claimed againſt the manners and practice of the court of Rome, the pride of the $3 
and the avarice of the cardinals: he aſſerted, that annats and papal months, ſhould 1 
liſhed, and that the canon-law ought to be entirely deſtroyed. . | 
Eckius carried the bull againſt Luther into Germany, and was entruſted by the pope to Palavici- 
carry it into execution; which was a ſmart blow given him by his mortal enemy, wWwho 
was his adverſary, accuſer, and executioner. | 
Charles V. was crowned emperor, at Aix-la-Chapelle, the twenty-firſt of October 1 520, 
and appointed a diet to be held at Worms, on the fixth of January 1521. The nuncios 
Martinus Caracciolus, and Jerom Aleander, preſented the elector of ln the brief which Dopin, p. 
the pope had ſent him, to inform him of the decree which he had made againſt Luther, ö. 
who was then more than ever protected by the elector, and the univerſity of Wittenberg. 
Luther renewed his appeal to a future council; and called the pope a tyrant, and heretic. 
Eraſmus, and ſeveral other divines, foreſaw that the fire which was to burn the books 
of Luther, would put all Germany in a flame, and were for referring the whole cauſe 
to a general council: but the nuncios prevailed, and Luther's books were burnt at. Mentz Seckend. 
and Cologne. Ulricus Hultenus, a fatirical poet, ridiculed the papal bull; which Luther — 
called the execrable bull of Antichriſt, and cauſed it to be burnt at Wittenberg. Catharinus Dapin. 
wrote five books in defence of the papal ſupremacy ; which Luther refuted ; and Aleander 
obtained a new bull from Rome, wherein Luther was declared contumacious, and had 
incurred the penalty denounced by the pope. - Fox, p. 
The diet of Worms aſſembled on the day appointed, when Aleander exerted. all his in- 5* 
tereſt and eloquence, to perſuade the emperor, and the princes of the empire, to put 
the bull againſt Luther into execution; without ſuffering him to appear, or hear his vin- Secken- 
dication, The diet reſolved, that Luther ſhould be ſummoned, and have a ſafe conduct; dorf. 
which was granted by the emperor, who ſent with it a private letter, directed To the 
* honourable, beloved, devout, doctor Martin Luther, of the order of St. Auguſtine.” This 
letter was dated the ſixth of March, and Luther was thereby ordered to appear at Worms 
within twenty-one days. The tragical end that John Huſs had met with at Conſtance, in Rimius, 
1415, was remembered by the friends of Luther on this occaſion : but he anſwered thoſe, ?: 3 
who diſſuaded him from appearing, that he would BY, though as many devils ſhould Collier. 
s oppoſe him, as there were tiles upon the houſes of Worms.” He was accompanied 
from Wittenberg by ſome divines, and one hundred horſe: but he took only eight horſe- 
men into Worms, where he arrived on the ſixteenth of April: and, when he ſtept out 
of the coach, he ſaid, ** God ſhall be on my fide,” in the preſence of a great multitude 
of people, om curioſity had brought together to ſee the man who had made ſuch a noiſe 
in the world. | | 1 
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Dopin, p. Luther had his apartments in the houſe belonging to the knights of the Teutonic order, 
' 15x, p. Dear thoſe of the elector of Saxony. He was viſited by many princes, noblemen, and di- 
52. vines; and the next day 22 before the diet. Eckius acted as prolocutor, and told 
Luther, that the emperor had ſent for him, to know whether he owned thoſe books 
that bore his name; and if he intended to retract, or maintain, what was contained in 
Jonin E- c them?“ Luther is ſaid to have had as much courage as Alexander and julius Cæſar 
1 v. put together. He anſwered, he owned the books: but defired time to confider the other 
queſtion : ** ſo that he migbt make a ſatisfactory anſwer, without prejudice of the word 
Fox, P. «+ of God, and prejudice of his own ſoul.“ The emperor granted him a day to conſider 
53 the matter: ul me' of his principal friends encouraged him with this ſentence ; 
Mart. x. « When thou art before kings, think not what thou ſhalt ſpeak, for it ſhall be given 
* to thee in that hour. | 4 @: 
Luther appeared again before the diet the Ong day, when Eckius repeated the fame 
queſtion, to which Luther replied with modeſty and conſtancy. He OO, that all he 
had wrote was for the glory of God, and the inſtruftion of the faithful: but defired the 
aſſembly to obſerve, that his books were of three kinds: * That in ſome, he treated 
„ only of picty and morality, in ſuch a plain and evangelical manner, that his adverſaries 
« acknowledged, they were innocent, Pr table, and worthy to be read by all Chriſtians : 
4 that in others, he had wrote againſt popery: and in a third fort againſt thoſe private 
« perſons who oppoſed the truths which he taught.” He aſſerted, that the bull itſelf had 
condemned nothing in particular which was taken out of thoſe books; though all his 
books in general were condemned. And declared, that as a man, he might err; and if 
* any one could convince him, by holy Scripture, of any error, he was ready to revoke 
« it, and burn his writings.” Eckius paſſionately ſaid, he had not anſwered the queſtion ; 
therefore, he infiſted that Luther would give a plain and direct anſwer, ** whether he 
c he would retract, or not?“ Luther replied, that he was not obliged to believe the 
« pope, or his councils, becauſe they erred in many things, and contradicted themſelves : 
t that his belief was fo far ſettled 4 the texts of Scripture, and his conſcience engaged 
« by the word of God, that he neither could, nor would, retract any thing; becauſe it 
« as neither ſafe, or innocent, for a man to act againſt his conſcience.” ius then ſaid, 
that Luther had NR RE errors * in of — 22 : and the em- 
peror declared he woul eed agai im as a heretic; which was prejudging the 
cauſe, and contrary to the eſtablitheck rules of the diet. EY OS 
Rimios, As Luther undauntedly refuſed to recant at Worms, as he had done three years before 
P- 213. at Augſburg; the clergy inſinuated to the emperor, © that faith was not to be kept with 
„ heretics.” They wanted him to reyoke the ſafe- conduct he had granted to Luther: but 
Charles made this generous anſwer, * that if no faith was to be found in the reſt of 
« the world, it ought at leaſt to be ſeen in a Roman emperor.” The elector Palatine 
alſo oppoſed the violation of the ſafe- conduct, as had been done at the council of Con- 
ſtance. The electors of Brandenburg, and Triers, with Eckius, Cochlæus, and others, had a 
private conference with Luther, to perſuade him to defiſt from his enterprize : but he de- 
Aft: & clared, he was reſolved to die, rather than recede from\the word of God. The elector of 
* p. Triers deſired Luther to propoſe ſome means of ending this matter himſelf; to which Lu- 
2 ther anſwered, he had no other way than the council of Gamaliel, „If this work be of 
« men, it will come to nought, and fall of itſelf; but if it be of God, ye cannot hinder 

« the execution of it. | 
The emperor, cn the twenty-fixth of April, ordered Luther to depart immediately from 
Worms, under a fafe-condu&t for twenty-one days; and the elector of Saxony imagined, 
that Charles would ifſue a ſevere edi& againſt Luther; but the elector was reſolved to 
prote& him from the proſecution of the emperor and pope. Luther was purpoſely ſeized 
on the road by a troop of - maſked horſemen, and carried, as if by violence, to the caſtle 
of Wartburg, near Eiſenach, where the elector concealed him ten months. Luther called 
Collier. this retreat his Patmos, and wrote feveral uſeful treatiſes there: while his enemies em- 

ployed reputed wizards to find out the 32 of his concealßment. 

secken- The emperor publiſhed an edict againſt Luther, on the twenty-fixth of May, when the 
dorf. the electors of Saxony and Palatine were abſent from the diet. He declared, it was his 
duty to extinguiſh hereſies; that Luther was a ſchiſmatic and heretic ; that the ſentence 
* of the pope ſhould be put in execution againſt him; and that no perſon ſhould revive, 
<« defend, maintain, or protect him, under the penalty of high treaſon, and being put to the 
« ban of the empire.” This edit was drawn up with all ble rancour and malice by 
Secken» Aleander. However, whilſt Luther attended at Worms, and pleaded his cauſe, he was 
1% I treated with much affability and civility by that illuſtrious —_—_— He ſhewed à ſuffi- 
i gent preſence of mind, and a noble intrepidity, in the opinion of every one beſides him- 
| ſelf; for he afterwards lamented, that he ge + been ſtill bolder in the cauſe of God. 
| Puſfen- Some are of opinion, that the emperor connived at the ſpreading of Luther's doctrine 
7% in Germany, that he might make himſelf abſolute there by ſuch diviſions : elſe, ſay they, 
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Agrippa, of Cologne, looked upon this reformer as a hero, who would put a ſtop to the Bayle, v. 


being made of Luther at the emperor's table, Ravenſtein faid, here is one Chriſtian ariſen nus. 
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The LI F E of MARTIN LUTHER. 
he might eaſily have 5 them, y putting. Luther to death, when. he had him in 
his power at Worms. However, it is far from being clear, that if he had been mur- 
dered, contrary to the ſanction of the ſafe- conduct, his opinions would have died with him: 
and it would have been very imprudent in Charles to have thereby diſobliged the elector 
of Saxony, Who had placed him on the imperial throne, and whoſe authority in Germany 
was great, while he had a war upon his hands againſt Turky and France. 

The tenets of Luther became now to be received, not only in Upper and Lower Sax- Rimius, 
ony; but alſo in other parts of Germany, and in the North. Eraſmus, and the learned P. *'+ 


tyranny which the mendicant friars, and the reſt of the clergy, exerciſed over the minds 9. 

and conſciences of men. Being ignorant and volupmous, they encouraged a thouſand paltry 

ſuperſtitions, and would neither emerge from their barbarity, or ſuffer others to do it: in- 

ſomuch, that to be witty, and polite, was ſufficient to expoſe a man to their hate and in- 

dignation. Agrippa, Eraſmus, and ſome other great geniuſes, were pleaſed that Luther 

had broke the ice: they Fg the critical hour for the deliverance of honeſt men 

from oppreſſion: but when they ſaw that things did not take the turn they 11 they 

were the firſt to caſt a ſtone at Luther. Agrippa wrote to Melanchthon in theſe words; 

% Pay my compliments to the invincible heretic Martin Luther, who, as St. Paul ſays in 

« the Acts, worſhips God after the way which they call hereſy.” But the divines of Agripp. 

Louvain cenfured Agrippa for writing the vanity of ſciences ; though that book convinced fer. 

Eraſmus, its author was of a fiery genius, extenſive reading, and great memory. But Jo- - 

vius, and Thevet, ridiculouſly charge Agrippa with being a magician : though this did not Naude's 

hinder the famous John Colet from lodging. Agrippa in his houſe at London; nor the ff. == 

emperor Maximilian from employing him in Italy. | Men, p. 
erom Savonarola, a dominican at Florence, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the auſterity ko, lb. 

of his life, and by the fervent eloquence with which he preached againſt immorality, "4 p. 

without ſparing the diſorders of the clergy, nor even the court of Rome. Philip de Co- 1083. 

mines, the celebrated hiſtoiian of France, ſaw Savonarola at Floren ce, and ſays, © that no 

« preacher ever had a greater influence over a city.” Some authors maintain, that his — 

conduct was the effect of a great zeal for truth, and for the reformation of the church: 4%, 

others pretend that he was an impoſtor, and a hypocrite, It is certain, that this divine Bayle, v. 

had acquired ſuch a great power over the Florentines, by his ſingular ſanctity, and the re- . P: 55: 


ovins in 


lino, were appointed commiſſaries by the pope to puniſh Savonarola, whom they put to 

the torture, and delivered him over to the ſecularm to be hanged and burnt. His trial Spizelius, 
was falfified in the moſt unjuſt and ſcandalous manner: but he ſuffered death courage- 1 
ouſly, and many perſons conſidered him as a martyr. His aſhes were thrown into the Picus in 


Arno, that his adherents might not have any relic left of him: but books were written vita Savo- 


forerunners of the evangelical reformation ; and called him the Luther of Italy. The po River recs 


ſur la re- 


pope Clement VIII. forbid the ſermons of Savonarola to be read till they had undergone a yo” 
purgation. 5 | VETS: . a 1 | iniquite, 
Luther quoted Savonarola, and prefixed a preface to his meditations; becauſe he conſi- pen 2, p. 


dered him as an author that is very orthodox upon the ſubject of juſtification, and the Secken- 
| X Luther to death, as well as dorf. 

Savonarola: but Eraſmus was greatly diſſatisfied, when er was 8 and ſaid, 

*« that they who condemned him, deſerved to be condemned themſelves: that the pope's 

py 1 bull was diſapproved by all honeſt men; and that Luther, being a man void 

of ambition, was the les to be lalpected of hereſy.” One of the eccleſiaſtical electors 

faid, « Would to God that Luther had written in Latin, and not in German.” Mention Spalati- 


among us, at laſt, after four hundred years, and the pope wants to kill him.“ 
1 cog The 
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ha ou may be credited, his ſon Philip in- 
ave had his bones burnt for hetely ; 


Decad, v he bad forfeited all his dominions, and by conſequence he had no right to reſign them to 
1, P--14- his ſon. If theſe things are true, the emperor muſt have been the greateſt hypocrite that 
ever lived; or we have been greatly impoſed upon by hiſtorians. K 
At the time the diet of Worms was held, a treatiſe was publiſhed, in which was the 
following among other particularities. The count of Naſſau, governor of Flanders, Bra- 
bant, and Holland, ſaid to the divines at the Hague, Go, and preach the goſpel in ſin- 
« cerity and truth, like Luther.” The academics of Louvain complained to Margaret the 
emperor's ſiſter, 8 of the Netherlands, that Luther was ſubverting Chriſtianity by 
his writings. ** Who, ſaid ſhe, is this Luther?“ They replied, he was an illiterate monk. 
« Ts he ſo, ſaid the princeſs? Then Jo who are very learned and numerous, write againſt 
<« this illiterate monk: and ſurely the world will pay more regard to many ſcholars than 
« to one blockhead.” A | 1 | 
As the pope and emperor had publiſhed ſuch a furious bull, and violent edict, againſt 
Luther, Eraſmus began to be in pain for the reformer, though the elector of Saxony had 
taken him under his protection. I fear, ſays he, for the unfortunate Luther: fo violent 
« is the conſpiracy, and ſo ſtrongly have the pope and the prince been inſtigated againſt 
« him. Would to God he had followed my counſel, and had abſtained from vicious and 
« ſeditious proceedings! He would then have done more good, and have incurred leſs 
cc hatred.” ia / „ ws FT 
But if Luther had followed the advice of Eraſmus, and conducted the affair with all 
moderation and reſerve, he would ſtill have had leſs ſucceſs; becauſe his ſyſtem paſſed, 
in the opinion of the divines, for a moſt peſtilent hereſy, tending to overſet the authority 
of the pope and the monks, and to deſtroy the credit of certain opinions and dodtrines, 
from which they drew an immenſe n If Luther had recanted after he had been 
Jortin, p. condemned, all the benefit that his doctrine was capable of producing would have been 
224. loft: and if he reſiſted, a ſeparation from thoſe who had excommunicated him muſt enſue. 
Eraſmus declined the taſk of refuting Luther; © becauſe it was a work above his 
4 abilities; and he would not deprive the univerſities, which had undertaken to confute 
« him, of their honour and glory.” He wiſhed that Luther had been folidly confuted 
before his books were burnt : becauſe it is the duty of divines to perſuade, and the practice 
of tyrants to compel. ' But this was not the language of the inquiſition, and of the monks, 
who breathed nothing beſides revenge, and the deſtruction of heretics. To pleaſe them, 
he ought to have cried out, that Luther deſerved to be hanged, for what he had done, 
Bp. 539- « whether he ſubmitted or not : he ought to have inſulted and abuſed him upon alt occa- 
| 4 fions, if he hoped any favour from men, who accounted moderation and equity to be 
« capital crimes, when they extended to a man accounted by them the leader of the he- 
Ep. $97 c retical armies.” Luther was ſometimes cenſured by Eraſmus for writing with ſuch ſpi- 
_ rit; but in this Luther ated more like an apoſtle, or primitive Chriſtian, then Eraſmus. 
William Tyndale of St. Mary Magdalen-hall, in Oxford, < ſucked in the doctrine of Lu- 
8 « ther, read it privately to certain ſtudents, and to ſome of the junior fellows of Mag- 
27. « dalen- college adjoining.” From Oxford he went to Cambridge, where he ſhewed 
„ himſelf. ſo mock a friend to Luther, and foe to the pope, before ſeveral abbots, doctors, 
' «© and other men of the clergy, that he was forced, merely for the ſecurity of his perſon, to 
4 leave that place. He was deſirous, for the good of his country, to tranſlate the New 
« Teſtament into Engliſh ; but finding no place to do it in England, he left his native 
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The L IF E ef MARTIN LUTHER 7 
«Country and went into Germany, where ſetting on the work, he finiſhed it in 1429; 
« which was the firſt tranſlation of it made into Engliſh.” He afterwards tranſlated the 
Peritateuch ; _ was put to death for oppoſing popery at. Filford, eighteen miles from Ant- 


wrote ſeveral books, during his retirement, which he called his hermitage. He was im- 
mediately accuſed of corrupting the goſpel in ſeveral places; but none of his adverſaries 
venture to condemn the tranſlation. of the New Tell into the vulgar tongue: on 
the contrary, Jerom Emſer criticized upon this verſion, and made another. The king of 
England wrote to the princes of Germany upon that ſubject; and ſaid, it was uſeful to 
have the Scripture in ſeveral languages, that corrupt verſicns might be prevented. | 
However, it is acknowledged, that Luther, in tranſlating the Bible, was aſſiſted by the Longue- 
diſciples of Reuchlin, and hath hit off many places very — that he was maſter of g, 
the German language; and that there is much to be learned from his work. But he 
Sieur de St. Aldegonde, in 1594, wrote to John Druſius, who was employed by the ſtates- Bayle, v. 
general to make a new tranſlation of the Bible into the Dutch tongue, that, among all“ f. 19: 
« the verſions he had met with, he had ſeen none that differed ſo widely from the true 
Hebrew, as that of Luther.” | | | „ 
Luther wrote _ private confeſſion, private maſſes, and monaſtic vows; in conſequence Dupin, p. 
of which, Caroloſtadius, and the Auguſtine friars at Wittenberg, aboliſhed the uſe of the 
maſs, Vows of celibacy very little promoted continence. The monks left their cloiſters 
at Wittenberg, and the prieſts married; after Caroloſtadius and Juſtus Jonas had ſet them 
the example, which was afterwards followed by Luther, who grew weary of his retirement, 
and returned to Wittenberg, in 1522, after the death -of the pope. . ; 
The adverſaries of Luther affirmed, that he uttered a thouſand blaſphemies, and par- Bayle, v. 
e ticularly againſt Moſes: they went ſo far as to maintain, that he got Amadis de Gaul * P. 937. 
« tranſlated into French, to = people out of conceit with the Scripture, and all books of 
«. devotion. They obſerved ſo little meaſures in the calumnies they publiſhed againſt him, 
“ as to accuſe him of having ſaid, that he believed nothing of what he preached, Moſt Ibid. 938. 
<* of theſe caluninies were grounded upon ſome words in a book publiſhed by Luther's : 
« friends; to which his enemies gave a very malicious interpretation, and very remote 
* from this miniſter's: thoughts.” "IS" "7k ent . 
He was even accuſed my — by — this, as well as what was ſaid of Amadis, — Beate 
an egregious falſhood, pray Bayle, from the journal of Leipfic, October 1684, — 
vrhere it is ſaid, that this ridiculous nh cannot les indignation, but laughter for © * 
the honeſt Catholics thetnſelves muſt be aſhamed of it: they cannot be ignorant that, lbia. 444- 
« by the indlefatigable pains of Luther, the ſacred writings were once more put not only into | 
* the hands of the clergy, but into thoſe of the middle rank, - nay, even of thoſe of the 
« meaneſt ſort ; he having, for that purpoſe, with incredible ſtudy and toil, tranſlated the 
1 Holy Bible into the vulgar tongue, and not Amadis.” What is not a man capable of, 1 
in point of groſs calumties, and diametrically oppoſite to all probability, when there are note 1. 
thoſe who dare affirm, that Luther deſired to bring the Scriptures into diſcredit : Luther, 
who: had ho greater reproach to bear, with all the reformers, than that of too much recom- 
mending to laymen the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue ? | 1 
The doctrine of Luther was not prevented by the edict of the emperor, which was contemned Dapin, p. 
by the pfinces and magiſtrates. Henry VIII. king of England ſtopt the new doctrine 73+ - 
from ſpreading in his dominions : he did fomething more, for he cauſed to be made, in 
his own name, a treatiſe about the ſeven Sacraments, againſt Luther's book of the Ca 
« tivity. of Babylon.” Some have thought that Edward Lee, afterwards archbiſhop of York, 
was the author of that work: but the king preſented it to the pope, who received it very 
favoutably, and was ſo well 1 with Henry, that he rewarded him with the glorious 
title of Defender of the Faith,” Henry was the ſlave of Rome the firſt eighteen years 
| ak ord + Ge, mr with the flatteries of the pope and the clergy, he drew his pen Guthrie, 
in their defence. The papal compliments induced Henry to order all Luther's books to z 3- P- 
be called in; and forty- tio articles,” excerpted from his doctrine, were condemned. Lu- uy 
ther had made very free with Aquinas, the favourite author of king Henry VIII. Dr. War- 
who had a great opinion of his robe and talents: for diſputation, and ſtepped forth as 2 He 
to defend her _ the danger | ſhe was in from the Hiſtory of 
ſpreading of Luther's hereſy. But Luther was hot to be filenced by the power of his E»gland, 
adverſary: and conceiving himſelf to bd uſed too ond the king, he replied . 
with more acrimony than was thought decent towards perſon of a ſovereign prince. Dupin, p. 
He anſwered Henry with ſharpneſs; and without any reſpect to his royal dignity.; for Secken- 
Luther / ſpared no inan in the cauſe of God. Many divines thought it an honour to de- dorf, lib. 
fend the king of England, by confuting the book which Luther wrote againſt him. B. in, p. 
In Germany, it was anſwered in Latin by Eckius; and in High Dutch by Muncer. In y. 
England, John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, wrote a book to maintain the doctrine wow 
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Luther alſo made a tranflation of the New Teſtament into the German language; and Dupin, pz | 
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the king had vindicated; and Sir Thomas More wrote another, under the name of Wil. 
liam Roſs, in which he gave a character of Luther.. | 2 
Bayle, „ Leo X. called John de Medicis, was elected pope the eleventh of March 15133 and it 
Talis. is thought, that nothing contributed more to his elevation to the popedom, than the wounds 
Dopin, p. he had received in the combats of Venus. He made a league with the emperor againſt 
73 France, to recover the places which the French held in Italy. He took that affair ſo 
Du Pleſſs, much to heart, that having received the news of the misfortunes of the French, he died, 
Bab etard. it is ſaid, of meer joy: not but there are writers who affirm, that he was poiſoned. He 
died, on the ſecond of December 1521, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the ninth 
Guthrie, of his pontificate. He might juſtly be termed the father of revived and reſtored learning, 
. P- which claims from hiſtory a tribute perhaps not due to his other virtues as a man, or to his 
paiety as a prelate. His encouraging arts and ſciences 5 his boundleſs liberality to the poor, 
1 p. to wits, artiſts, and men of letters, is what his apologiſts have to oppoſe to abund 
„ ance of ſcandalous defects, and grievous faults in his character. Even the failings of his 
character were productive of public bleſſings; for he ſeems to have had a contempt for 
Guthrie,” the underſtanding: of other nations, which led him to treſpaſs upon them too far in the 
matter of indulgences, and other eccleſiaſtical propoſitions, that produced the reformation, 
Bayle, „ After the death of Leo, the ſeveral factions of the conclave terminated in the election 
» P:325. of Adrian VI. which highly diſpleaſed the people of Rome. He was born at Utrecht in 
Fin P 14 59; and his father got his living by barge · making: but the univerſity of Louvain ſup- 
Vaterive plied his domeſtic indigence, and educated the ſon, who made a great progreſs in all 
* kinds of ſciences, and was appointed preceptor to the archduke Charles in 1507. The 
Bayle. new pope refuſed to change his name: and in every thing expreſſed his averſion to pomp 
i and pleaſures. He was thought fit to be raiſed to the papacy, which had need, at that 
Dupin, p time, of a man learned in divinity, to oppoſe Luther; and alſo of one capable of govern- 
Mo ing a ſtate, becauſe of the troubles in Italy. But he thought it neceſſary, in the firſt place, 
le. int: 1 
to reform the diſcipline of the church, and particularly the abuſes of the court of Rome, 
which he obſerved, and publickly acknowledged, in a very ſtrong manner. He began with 
| revoking all the privileges granted to the Franciſcans, by the promulgation of indulgences : 
Dopin, p. next, he aboliſhed | part of the reſervations, acceſſions, regreſſes, and ſuch inventions, which 
3 were called the ſnares of the court of Rome: and afterwards he attempted to reform the 
w. diſcipline of the church; as alſo the manners of the clergy and laity : but his laudable views 
Depn- were prevented by the cardinals, and | wregy' who could not endure the thoughts of a 
dorf, reformation, which was ſo contrary to their intereſt. Eraſmus entertained ſome hopes, that 
Jortin, P. his old friend and ſchool-fellow, Adrian VI. would do ſome good. The new pope de- 
Bayie, v. plored the fad life of the clergy, and the corruption of morals which had appeared in 
3. P- 39. ſome popes: but his reign was ſhort, and troubleſome; which made him ſay, he had 
more ſatisfaction in governing a college of Louvain, than in governing the whole Chriſtian 
Dupin, p. Luther was now at open war with the church of Rome, and wrote againſt the excom- 
76. munication iſſued by the pope : he alſo attacked the biſhops, and eccleſiaſtical princes, in 
a work, intitled, Againſt the order, falſely called, the order of biſhops:” And he exhorted 


{  Secken- the ſtates of Bohemia to continue in their ſeparation from the Roman church. He wrote a 


dort , i rough anſwer to Henry VIII. in Latin, and afterwards tranſlated it into German. Emſer 
* Jortia, p. wrote the life of Benno, biſhop of Miſnia in the eleventh century, whoſe principal merit 
Jen. was that he had been a rebel and a traytor; yet he was canonized by pope Adrian VI. 
. for his miracles. Luther wrote againſt this canonization, and treated Benno's miracles as 
p 286. human frauds, or diabolical operations. Every thing ſeemed to co-operate, with the de- 
due cree of heaven, in ſpreading the doctrines of Luther; and the ſpiritual monarchy of Rome 
p. 99. Was on the brink of ruin, 12 ee Ta) a 35 

As the diet of Worms had not ſettled the tranquility of the empire, another diet was 

appointed by the emperor to be held at NE in November 1522. The emperor 

was not preſent, and his brother Ferdinand ſupplied: his place. The pope ſent his nuncio, 
Fox, b. 5, Cheregatus, to this diet; with letters in manner of a brief, to the ' princes ; and inſtruc- 


p. 57. tions how to ed againſt Luther. The pope informed the diet, that Luther continued 


to diſturb and repleniſh the world with new books; which grieved him the more, becauſe 

de was his countryman. He exhorted the members to reduce Luther, and his adherents, 
Orthoinus to a conformity faith with the church: but, if this peſtiferous canker cannot be 
States. « cured with gentle medicines, ſharper-ſalves muſt be proved, and fiery ſearings : the pu- 
e « trified members muſt be cut off the body, leſt the ſound 2 ſhould be infected. 

; + Yet. the nuncio was inſtructed to declare, that God ſuffered this perſecution to be in- 
flicted upon his church for the ſins of men, eſpecially * and prelates of the 
 Byle, v. clergy.” The cardinals ſtrongly reſented theſe reflections upon them in ſuch an aſ- 
3. P. 329: ſembly; and it is imagined: that the life of Adrian was ſhortened on that account. 
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ſwered the nuncio by writing, that they had not put . ſentence; 

edict, in execution inſt Luther, for fear of raiſing / cv] commotions -/ 

Jefired: be would apply 2 remedy to the d<grievances of 

which they would give him a memorial; as this would be the -to. re-eſtabliſh Dopin, p. 

. ace and concord derwes n the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular orders. t it would ** 

neceſſary, as ſoon 2s poſſible, to call a free council in Germany, all errors 
controverſy ſhould ceaſe till the determination of | ſhould 


—_ that the negligenee which they 
n mpire: that they ſhould 


to the pope, the emperor, and the e 
| edict; and alſo put in execution. the decree of the council of La- 


bock about religious matters, without being li- 


© Maximilian, propoſed ten grievances againſt the court of Rome : Faſciculus 
font one hundred heads of complaint, or grievances, to „ 
that they neither could or would endure ſuc oppteſſions and an. 

of the centum gravamina were againſt the great number of hu- Sa. & 
ces; eccleſiaſtical cauſes; collation of benefices; annats; EXEMP” RR . 
iminal cauſes ; excommunication ; and many o 
hen juſtice was done them in theſe: - / 
ubliſhed, on the fixth of March 1523, 
iſts and Lutherans interpreted it in favour of 


in ſeveral new tracts; and undertook to com ſe | 
communion in the church of Wittenberg. He would have none 
| count of their: faith; and who 
/ uſe, and benefit of the Lord's Supper: he appointed, that both kinds 
and that thoſe who would take only in one, ſhould have neither. 
Jodocus lchtovæus, and Joannes Cochlæus, anſwered Luther; againſt whom, and the 
r .: «of Cochlæus have been the fund of - maledicence, for all thoſe 
elig! er ſince: but Luther anſwered, and \confuted; 


the church. He was ſuce 2d by the cardinal Ju Medicis, who 
| The” new pop ſent cardinal i:Campegius” to the diet 


of 
it was agreed,” that the edict of Wor E 
five articles of certaifi conſtitutions, winde for de \vcformation of the German clerg) in pur- 
ſuance of the late complaints, chould be publiſhed/) I he doctiines of Luther Wers generally 
h held an aſſembly at Spires, and explained 

ckelt favour, while che other diet ſate at Ratiſbon. 

laſt edicts; and the popiſh princes (+ Secken- 

; } ort. 


Lutter expo ſed he eontradiftions' in the tuo | 
doſed Butheraniſm, BY putting thoſe edicts in execution. Luthet was certainly right, in“ 
ir for if the edict 


betg and 'Spires contradicted each other: edict F 
be obeyed ; Why ſhonld the diet Maim- 

Iſo: order his books to be ex- N 

m of his writings; u was he 

[Yi 42.4000 v9 0 I SLAGDA | Ph Tanks 

Luther recalled auricular confeſſion, ad aboliſhed· He publiſhed a Collier. 

book Of the Duty 4 ; and wrote an- elegy upon two IT 
Auguſtine 'rii6 ö, WhO We uſſels. Their names Were Henry Ad. & 

- p: 23/The! error ſed of, was, that men ou - 

niſtancy ;.- and Luther come A Seckend. 

| 4 churches“ The charitable. Catho- lib. 1. P. 

« the devil's: martyrs: but Eraſmus had the Jortin, = 

and obſervcd, 


of Worms, which condemned 
of Nuremberg, which ordered "On: 
amimed at Spies? And if an examin 
to be condemned as 4 heretic, 


and, the latter retired from Wittenberg 
who. accuſed: him of making innova- 
:GQrate;z and the eclector baniſhed 

1 Caroloſtadius 
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Caroloſtadius out of his dominions. He ſettled. at Sernlhargh, where, he publiſhed two books 

upon tha Lord's Supper, to maintain that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is not in the Sa- 

Dupin. . crament“ Zuing * would not abſolutely condemn his opinion: but he cenſured his 
conduct, and rejected his interpretation ee eee 

About this time, the — ſprang up under Muncer and Stork, who were diſcovered 

Secken to be fanatics; and were baniſhed Saxony. A rebellion enſued, which the popiſh writers 

| Yo Attribute to the riſe of Lutheraniſm: but it has been fully proved, that theſe tumults 


Rimivs, yyere occaſioned by N of a civil nature. The peaſants refuſed to pay obedience to 
Þ 243- their ſuperiors, and 


eſolated whole countries in a moſt barbarous manner; but they were 
reduced, and returned to their duty, after more than one hundred thouſand of their aſſo- 
ciates had been killed during this commotion, and their leaders had received the puniſh- 
| ment they deſerved. | 85 „ e 4 

| Yteidm,t, Luther exerted himſelf againſt theſe fanatical villains, and fet forth a treatiſe, wherein 
10. he admoniſhed the people to lay down their arms, and proved the neceſſity of obeying 
their magi Theſe Anabaptiſts were enemies to popery, and a ſcandal to the reforma- 
Jortis, p. tion. The exhortations of Luther on this occaſion, both to the rebellious peaſants, and to 
356. tze tyrannical- nobles, were excellent, and gave a high idea of his probity, plain-dealing, 
| and good ſenſe, Lutheraniſm increaſed, and was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities, even before 
theſe ſeditions were ſuppreſſed in Germany. It was publickly profeſſed by the elector of run: 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the duke of Brunſwick. It was received at Straſburgh, Frank- 
fort, Mentz, and Cologne: and it prevailed in almoſt all the ſtates of the empire, except in 

the hereditary countries ſubject to the Merc” won birt id off benin 
- Eraſmus. had been frequently ſolicited by the pope, and the, . popu princes, .. to write 
- againſt Luther: but he avoided. the diſpute, till he was ſuſpected of being a Lutheran, and 
then he undertook to oppoſe him, in a book intitled, A Diatriba, or Conference about 
% Free- will, againſt the opinion of Luther concerning liberty. The Lutherans themſelves 
Jortin p. have rejected that opinion: but Luther and Eraſmus were in the ſame condition and 
go. p. fituation in one reſpect : they had innumerable adyerſarigs, and for the moſt part extremely 
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« were poſſible,” to act the part of a mediator between you, that they might ceaſe to attack 
* you with ſuch animoſity, and ſuffer your old age to reſt in peace in the Lord. They 
« would ſhew their moderation towards you ſo much, the more, fince out affairs are ad- 
« yanced to ſuch a point, that our cauſe is in no peril, although even Eraſmus ſhould 
« attack it with all his might.” He defires of Eraſmus, if he cannot or will not defend 
their ſentiments, to let them alone; and concludes with. a high compliment on his autho- Ib. p. 44; 
rity and reputation. 7:7 | 
Eraſmus anſwered this letter, and ſpeaks ambiguouſly of the Lutheran doctrine. Luther Secken- 
wrote another againſt the Hyperaſpiſtæ, wherein he accuſes Eraſmus of Ariatiiſm, The dorf, I. 15 
Minorite brethren had ſaid, that Eraſmus laid the egg, and Luther hatched it:“ but, 5 — "ip 
ſays Eraſmus, © I laid a hen-egg, and Luther. hath hatched a very different bird.“ It is 346. 
to be lamented that theſe two 3 men had any miſunderſtanding; as they had both 
tranſlated the w Scriptures, and were equally inclined for a reformation in the church, 
Eraſmus afterwards wrote ſome other treatiſes againſt the reformers { yet he honeſtly diſſuaded Ep. 710; 
the German princes from hanging and burning the poor Lutherans ; and declared himſelf 
againſt the cruel and ſanguinary methods of defending the cauſe of Rome. The Italians Ep. 518. 
thought him.a Lutheran; and the Germans called him a Romaniſt : but every man paſſed EP. 744 
for an heretic at Rome, who did not join in every article with the pope againſt Luther, 
About this time, the violent and unhappy controvetſy concerning the Euchariſt was excited 
among the Proteſtants. As many. books were written upon the ſubject as would load ſe- Jortin, p. 
veral waggons ; and were of no ſmall harm to the Teformation ; which, like the growth — | 
of the Roman commonwealth, flouriſhed in the midſt of violent and continual aivif ons. J 5 Y my 
Luther was. this year occupied in tranſlating the book of Job, which he was inclined Collog: 
to think was wrote by Solomon. He complained of the difficulty of the taſk; and ob- 1 * 
ſerved, ſomewhat jocoſely, that Job choſe to ſit on his dunghill, and to admit of no in- _ 
terpreters. : dorf, lib, 
| Fakes laid aſide the friar's habit in 1524; and married Catharine Bore, a lady of noble * 
deſcent, who, with eight other nuns, was taken out of the nunnery at Nimptſchen in 1523, Dupin, p. 
and carried to Wittenberg, by Leonard Coppen of Torgau. Luther vindicated that action, K 
and intended to marry Catharine to Glacius miniſter of Ortaraunden, whoſe perſon ſhe Adam, v. 
diſliked, and Luther married her himſelf, on the 13th of June 1525, without conſult- 3-P- 150 
ing his friends: but Luther ſays, he took a wife in obedience to his father's com- 
mand. It was, indeed, ſays Dupin, an indecent thing in a man, then forty- cars 
« of age, who would: be thought the reſtorer of the goſpel, and teformer of nianſind, 
4 to involve himſelf in matrimony.” But Luther was then only forty-two, and his wife 
was twenty- ſix. He was ſo far Nom being aſhamed of entering into the holy ſtate of 
matrimony, that he exhorted the elector of Mentz, and the grand maſter of the Teutonic 
order, to follow his example; which was done by the latter, notwithſtanding the cenſure of 
the Romaniſts. This grand maſter was Albert margrave of Brandenburgh, for whom that 
pot of Pruſſia which belonged to the Teutonic order was formed into a ſecular duchy; 
e embraced the Lutheran religion, renounced his vow of celibacy, and married Anna 
Maria of Brunſwick. He' afterwards conformed to the Augſburgh confeſſion, and founded 
an univerſity at Koningſberg, in 1544, that the Proteſtant religion might be introduced and 
eſtabliſhed in Pruſſia, and all the profeſſors were to be Lutherans. fo thoſe times, mar- M. de 
riage ſoon became a recommendation among the reformers, and was a certain proof that Meaut. 
they had abjured popery ; for if a converted clergyman did not marry, he cauſed a ſuſpi- x 
cion that he had not renounced the doctrine of celibacy. : | | 
Luther was very fond of his wife, and uſed to call her his Catharine. She was hand- deren 
ſome, and modeſt: Luther did not pretend ſhe was without faults, but he believed ſhe 28 2 
was leſs faulty than other women; and when ſhe had borne him a ſon a little after, he Bayle, v. 
ſaid he would not change his condition for that of Crœſus. He was heard to ſay, that P. 75. 
he would not exchange his wife for the kingdom of France, nor for the riches of the 
Venetians ; becauſe ſhe had been given him by God, at a time when he implored the Ib. n. H. 
3 nd the Holy Ghoſt in finding a good wife; and had ſtrictly regarded her con- 
jugal fidelity. | ITS [og _ | a 
* kms ſent word to Nicholas Everard, preſident of the coutt of Holland, that the Lu- Jortin, P. 
theran tragedy would end, like the quarrels of princes, in matrimony. He ſays, If te 
© common ſtory be true, that Antichriſt ſhall be born of a monk and a nun, as they 
cc r how many thouſands of Antichriſts are there in the world already? I was in Ep. 22, 
* hopes that a wife would have made Luther a little tamer : but he has publiſhed, a book © Lo 
e apainſt me more virulent than ever.” Eraſmus was not well inſtructed in this affair, or Jortio, p. 
he was too prone to give credit to the ſcandal which was publiſhed againſt Luther, xe 
Luther had anſwered the king of England in a rough way, and was now perſuaded by lib. 6, 
his friends to write him a very humble letter, with ſome hope that his maielly would fa- dort. ib 
vour the reformation. Henry returned him a very haughty and churliſh anſwer : upon = p. 37. 
which Luther, who had too much ſpirit to bear affronts even from crowned *, Gr 
ents F | Flare 
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Jortin, p. clared publickly that he was very ſorry for having demeaned himſelf fo far: and that he would 
395 never more throw away any civilities and ſubmiſſions upon Henry VIII. cardinal Cajetan, 
prince George of Saxony, or Eraſmus, who had all paid his humility with inſults. The 
Dupin, p. king of England was chiefly angry, becauſe Luther had ſaid, that his book upon the fa- 
Secken- Crament was made by another, and put out in his name. Luther believed it was writ by 
dorf. Lee, who was a * Thomiſt, and had been engaged in diſputes with Eraſmus, and 
Burnet, V. yas afterwards made archbiſhop of Vork: therefore, Luther wrote another book, intitled, 
Bids. « An anſwer to the abuſive and ſlanderous book of the king of England.” None ſuſpect 
Fuller's the king wanted learning for ſuch a deſign : . © but it is probable ſome other gardener ga- 
Hift. b. 3,“ thered the flowers, though king Henry had the honour to wear the poſie, carrying the 
p 168." © credit in the title thereof.” The king was aſſiſted by biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas 
Englit More; in return for which, he afterwards cut off their heads. 
Hiſtory of The diſturbances in Germany increaſed every day, and the emperor called another diet, 
Evgland, which was held at Spires on the twenty-fifth of June 1526, Ferdinand, and fix other de- 
ai * puties, acted for the emperor, and were for executing the edit of Worms: but the elector 
of Saxony, and landgrave of Heſſe, were for nn a general council, and laid the foun- 
dation of an union for the defence of thoſe who followed the new doctrine. The em- 
Dvpin, p. peror had a quarrel with the pope, who entered into a league againſt him with the 
5 rench king, and the Venetian republic. Charles V. told Clement VII. he would appeal 
to a general council, and vindicate himſelf. The next year his troops invaded Italy, 
plundered Rome, and took the pope priſoner, who was obliged to ſubmit to ſome hard 
conditions before he was ſet at liberty. 
A motion was made in the conſiſtory at Rome to tempt Luther with a great ſum of 
money, and buy him off from oppoſing popery: but one of the cardinals cried out, Hey / 
« Germana illa beſtia non curat aurum, ſed auram | 
Collier, . The diſputes between the Lutherans and Zuinglians, about the ſacrament, continued till 
the emperor aſſembled another diet at Spires in March 1529, when long and warm de- 
bates were held about religion. The Romaniſts again inſiſted, that the ban ſhould be exe- 
cuted upon the Lutherans; which was oppoſed by the electors of Saxony and Branden- 
burgh, the dukes of Lunenberg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of Anhalt, who 
declared again for a council, either general or national. But the Romaniſts prevailed, and 
confirmed the decree of the former diet of Spires; againſt which the Lutheran princes, 
and fourteen cities, joined in a formal proteſt, whereby they appealed from all that ſhould 
be done, to the emperor, a future council, or to unſuſpected judges ; and accordingly they 
Dopin, p. ſent deputies to the emperor, with a petition that this decree might be revoked. This 
ler, Was the remarkable proteſtation, which gave the name of ProTEsTANTS to the Lutherans 
Rimins, in Germany. The proteſters ated with ſo much ſteadineſs and reſolution, that the em- 
p. 216. peror was much ſtartled at it, and determined to uſe moderation for the preſent. | 
Dopin, p. The ſame year, the landgrave of Heſſe brought Luther and Zuinglius to. a conference 
114, at Marpurg; when the Lutherans produced ſuch articles as they objected againſt in the 
3 p. doctrine of the Zuinglians. After ſome debates, articles were drawn up, in which they 
68. agreed about the Trinity, original fin, juſtification by faith, the efficacy of baptiſm, and 
the authority of the magiſtrates : but they diſagreed about the Sacrament, in the ſenſe 
Sleid:n, and meaning of the words; though they aſſented, that the communion ſhould be admi- 
lib. 5. niſtered in both kinds; and they denied tranſubſtantiation, as alſo the ſacrifice of the 
DN a | 
Puffen- At this time, Solyman the Magnificent invaded Germany, and beſieged Vienna: but 
dorf, v. 2 ſoon retired with great loſs. The emperor Charles returned to Germany, and appointed 
zer. another diet to be held at Augſburg, which was opened on the twentieth of June 1530. 
| It was given out, that the emperor would tread the Goſpellers under his feet; which 
made the Proteſtant princes inclined to meet him in arms : but Luther prevailed on them 
to meet in peace, The princes appointed Luther, Melanchthon, Juſtus Jonas, and Pome- 
Dopin, p. ran, to draw up their form of doctrine, to lay before the diet, where Luther was afraid 
122. to appear, and was left in the caſtie of Coburg, near at hand, that he might be con- 


Jortin, p. ſulted on occaſion. Eraſmus excuſed himſelf from appearing at this diet, becauſe he knew 
Ol, 1 


in. upon whoſe judgment the emperor relied ;- upon divines, in whoſe opinion whoſoever ſhould 
Ep. 1152. dare to open his mouth in favour of piety was a Lutheran, and worſe than a Lutheran. 
Dopin, P. The imperial chancellor opened the diet by declaring, that the emperor had ſummoned 
this aſſembly, that every one might. conſult upon ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be made, and 
offer in writing what he thought convenient, concerning religion. The Proteſtant princes 
5 the emperor to permit their confeſſion of faith to be read in a full diet, which 


princes, and other members of the empire. This confeſſion of faith, which was after- 
wards called, The AucsBUuRGH CoNnFessi0N,” was delivered to his imperial majeſty both 


by the elector of Saxony; George margrave of Brandenburgh ; Erneſt and Francis, dukes 
| EE at Oc | ts 4 
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e refuſed ; but granted them leave to read it in his preſence before a ſpecial aſſembly of 


in Latin and German, with the authority whereon each article was founded. It was ſigned 
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of Brunſwick and Lunenberg ; Philip landgrave of Heſſe, and the princes of Anhalt; as — 9 54 
alſo by the deputies of Nuremberg and Ruthlingen. | | f 4 28 


the truth of the doctrines contained in it, and the moderation that Melanchthon had ſhewn Main” 

in reviſing the whole. It was divided into two parts: the one contained twenty one ar- bourg. 

ticles upon the principal points of religion : and the other was concerning the ceremonies war oj 
of the church. The emperor diſmiſſed the aſſembly, when they had heard the confeſſion; ick. 
and the Romaniſts agreed to draw up a confutation of it, which was undertook by Faber, 4 
Eckius, Cochlæus, Conradus de Wimpina, Conradus Collinus, and other popiſh divines, who 
examined the Proteſtants confeſſion of faith ſtep by ſtep, and anſwered all the articles; | ] 
ſome of which were approved, and others condemned; but ſome were partly received, and 1 
partly rejected, as will be ſeen in the life of Melanchthon. j 
This anſwer was read before the diet, and the Romaniſts ſaid, they hoped the Pro- | q 
teſtarits would return to the communion of the church, as they agreed in ſeveral points 

which had been formerly conteſted. The elector of Saxony anſwered, that the Proteſtants 

were always ready to come to an union in religion, in any thing which was not preju- 

dicial to their conſciences. In conſequence of this, the Romaniſts appointed ſeventeen per- 

ſons to treat about religion with the Proteſtants; and this conference was held at Augſ- 

burg on the ſeventh of Auguſt. The popiſh deputies faid, that Luther would not ſub- 

mit to the judgment of a council: but the Proteſtants declared, they would refer them- 

felves to the determination of a council, to which they appealed ; and alſo preſented to the 
emperor an apology for their confeſſion, which put an end to the diet at Augſburg, and 

the Proteſtant princes returned home in October, without an accommodation with the 
Romaniſts. | ves 4 

The Sacramentarians alſo preſented their confeſſion of faith to the emperor at this diet; Pupin, p. 
which was drawn up by Bucer and Capito: but this confeſſion was more unacceptable “ 
than that of the Lutherans, and was anſwered by Faber and Eckius; in conſequence of 
which, the emperor commanded the Zuinglians to renounce their errors, and threatened 
to compel them by his authority if they refuſed. 13 

A ſymbolical repreſentation was exhibited before the emperor and his brother Ferdinand Le Clere. 
at Augſburg, when the Lutherans preſented their confeſſion of faith to that afſembly, As ; 
the princes were at table, a company of perſons offered to act a ſmall comedy fe the Fabricius, 
entertainment of the company. They were ordered to begin; and firſt entered a man. “ 
in the dreſs of a doctor, who brought a large quantity of ſmall wood, of ſtraight and 
crooked billets, and laid it on the middle of the hearth and retited : on his back was 
written the name of Reuchlin. When this actor went off, another entered, apparelled alſo Jortin, pz 
like a doctor, who attempted to make. faggots of the wood, and to fit the crooked to the 555 
ſtraight ; but having laboured long to no purpoſe, he went away out of humour, and 
ſhaking his head: on his back appeared the name of Eraſmus. A third, dreſſed like an 
Auguſtinian monk, came in with a chafing-diſh full of fire, gathered up the crooked wood, 
clapped it upon the fire, and blew till he made it burn, and went away, having upon 
his frock the . OTTN A fourth entered dreſſed like an emperor, who, ſeeing 
the crooked wood all on fire, ſeemed much concerned, and to put it out drew out his 
ſword, and poked the fire with it, which only made it burn the briſker : on 
his back was written Charles V. Laſtly, a fifth entered, in his pontifical habit and 
triple-crown, o ſeemed extre ſurprized to ſee the crooked billets all on fire, 
and by his countenance and attitude betrayed exceſſive grief: then looking about on 
every fide, to ſee if he could find any w to extinguiſh the flame, he caſt his eyes. 
on two bottles in a corner of the room, one of which was full of oil, and the o == 
water ; and in his hurry, he unfortunately ſeized on the oil, and poured it upon the fire, 
which made it blaze ſo violently that he was forced to walk off: on his back was written 
Leo X. This farce wanted no commentary. 

Luther wrote ſome books againſt popery, during the fitting of the diet; particularly Dupin, p. 
a treatiſe upon the ſecond pſalm, in which he applied to the princes met at Augſburg, "*** 
what was ſaid in that pſalm concerning the afſembly and conſpiracy of the. princes of the f 
world againſt Jeſus Chriſt. The emperor procured a decree in the diet, which allowed 
the Proteſtant princes till the fifteenth of April following, to conſult about their ſubmiſſion 
to it; and his imperial majeſty promiſed to iſſue out his ſummons for a council to begin 
the next year. Proteſtant princes remained firm to their confeſſion of faith, and the 
emperor publiſhed the decree of the diet on the fixteenth of Noyember, which ordered, 
that no alterations or innovations ſhould be made in the faith or religious worſhip of the 
c_— z and that none ſhould be admitted to the imperial chamber, who diſobeyed this 

The elector of Saxony was ſummoned by the emperor to be preſent at Cologne, on 
the twenty-ninth of December, at the election of Ferdinand to be king of the Romans: 
but the elector appointed the other Proteſtant princes to meet him at Smalkald, on the 


twenty- 


secken- to be within a year. 
dorf, I, 
ſe. 9. 


dorf. 


Dupin, p the form of union about the ſacrament. 


137. 


Rimius, 
p. 217. 


cember 1530, wrote a circular letter to all 


3- made from their confeſſion, nor any ceremonies introduced contr 
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twenty - ſecond of the ſame month, where they entered into a confederacy to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the emperor and the Romaniſts, who were determined to put the decree 
made at the diet of Augſburg rigorouſly into execution. RT RIC IT 

The court of Rome was greatly diſturbed at what had been tranſacted at the diet at 
Augſburg; and the pope employed his nuncios to diſſuade the emperor from holding a 
council: but the emperor urged the — of it; and the pope, on the firſt of De. 

e Chriſtian princes, informing them, that a 
council ſhould be held, and defiring them to countenance ſo holy a cauſe by their per- 
ſonal attendance. The Proteſtant princes alſo wrote circular letters to the European 
ſovereigns, and particularly to the kings of England and France, requeſting their . intereſt 
and protection in obtaining a reformation, which had been attempted by John Colet in 
England, by John Gerſon and Nicholas Clemangis in France, and Luther in Germany. 
The kings of England and France declared for a general council, peace, and reformation ; 
which encouraged the confederate princes to meet again at Smalkald on the twenty-ninth 
of March -1531, when they renewed their league; and Luther compoſed a treatiſe againſt 
the diet of Augſburg, to prove that it was lawful to reſiſt the magiſtrates, if they com- 
manded any perſons to aſſault thoſe who would not ſubmit to the decree. . 

The Proteſtant princes held another aſſembly at Francfort on the fourth of July; and the 
emperor, on the thirteenth of July 1532, by the treaty of Nuremberg, agreed that all the 
diſputes concerning religion ſhould ceaſe until a free general council was held, which was 

The Proteſtants inſiſted that no innovation in doctrine ſhould be 


thereto; which was 
2 by the emperor, and the Proteſtant princes agreed to aſſiſt him in the war againſt 
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The elector of Saxony died in Auguſt, and was ſucceeded by his ſon John Frederic in 
his dominions, and zeal for the Proteſtant cauſe. The pope ſent his nuncio, in January 
1533, to the new elector, to ſettle with him the conditions of holding a council: and 
the Proteſtant princes met upon this occaſion at Smalkald, on the twenty-fourth of June, 
when they defired that the council might be free, and be held in Germany, where theſe 
differences in religion firſt began: but the pope refuſed to comply with their requeſt. 

Luther diſſuaded the elector of Saxony from making an alliance with the Switzers, and 
perſiſted to unite more zealouſly than ever againſt the Sacramentarians : but Bucer under- 
took to reconcile the - Lutherans and Zuinglians, Luther met Bucer and Capito at Wit- 


tenberg, on the twenty-ſecond of May 1536, when they entered into a long debate upon 


their faith and doctrine concerning the ſacrament ; and they delivered to Luther the confeſ- 
ſion of faith of the churches of Switzerland; but they could not agree in their articles of 
Luther explained himſelf concerning the Lord's 
Supper, by ſaying, he had never taught that Jeſus Chriſt came down from heaven to the 
earth either viſible or inviſible ; and that he left it to the almighty power of God to ef- 
fect how the body and blood of Chriſt are offered in the Lord's Supper, keeping himſelf 
entirely. cloſe to the words of the mc “This is my body, this is my blood.“ He 
obſerved, that 'as they could not underſtand each. other, it was convenient they ſhould be 
friends, and entertain a good opinion reciprocally of themſelves, till the ſpirit of contention 
ſhould ceaſe among them; and fo he committed it to the care of Bucer and Capito to 
finiſh what they had began. | | 5 | 
Pope Clement VII. died on the twenty-fifth of September 1 534, aged fifty-ſix; and was 
ſucceeded in the papal throne by Alexander Farneſe, dean of the ſacred college, who took 
the name of Paul III. becauſe he was born in the papacy of Paul II. in 1468. The 
new pope propoſed to call a council at Mantua in Italy; to which the cw princes 
agreed: but fifteen Proteſtant princes, and the deputies of thirty cities, inſiſted it ſhould 
be held in Germany. However, the pope, on the ſecond of June 1536, publiſhed a bull, 
whereby he called a general council of all Chriſtendom, to meet at Mantua on the twenty- 
ſeventh of May 1537, a2d commanded all biſhops and prelates to be there. PE: 
The Proteſtant princes renewed their union in 1535, and ſtipulated, by a ſolemn league 
at Smalkald, to affiſt each other with their lives and fortunes againſt thoſe of the Roman 
church. This union in the beginning was only for five years; but was now renewed 
for ten more. The parties concerned in it were the elector of Saxony, the two dukes of 
Lunenberg, the margrave of Brandenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, the prince of Anhalt, 
and the two counts of Mansfield; with the cities of Magdeburg and Bremen; to which 
acceded Chriſtian. king of Denmark, the dukes of Pomerania and Mecklenburg ; with the 
cities of Hamburg, Eimbeck, Northeim, Francfort, Brunſwick, Hanover, Goſlar, Gottingen, 
Minden, Lubeck; Stettin, and others. Albert duke of Pruffia offered to come into this 
union; but was rejected, becauſe he had been put to the ban of the empire, for taking 
Pruſſia as a fief from the crown of Poland, and thereby diſmembering it from the empire. 
The Roman-catholic princes, on their part, alſo made an alliance, which was called, The 
« boly league.” Thoſe that entered into it, were the emperor Charles V. Ferdinand his 
rr | | DE „oer, 
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brother, king of the Romans, the archbiſhops of Mentz and Sore the dukes William 
and Louis of Bavaria, George ſirnamed the bearded duke of Saxony, Erick of the line of 
Calemberg, and Henry the younger of the line of Wolfembuttle, who was appointed by 
the league to be the chief commander of its forces. During all the time that the union 4 
of Smalkald ſubſiſted, which was fiſteen 3 each party kept the other in ſuſpenſe: but 
nothing 88 happened on either ſide, except the expedition of Henry againſt the 1 
city of Goſlar in 1542. | | 5 8 r 4 
The pope ſent his nuncio to Smalkald, in February 1537, to exhort the Proteſtantt 
rinces to appear at the council at Mantua; but they told him, they would not acknow- 
edge the pope for their judge, and would have a free council in Germany: The pe, Dupiti, pl 
in 1538, ordered ſome cardinals and biſhops to draw up à memorial of the chief abuſes 157. 
that ought to be reformed ; which was done with ſpirit againſt the ignorance and avari ee 
of the clergy in general, and particularly the mendicant friars. , Luther procured a copy of : 
this memorial, and gommented upon it, which gave great offence to 8 holy, ſee, and N 
the pope prorogued the council till Eaſter- day 1959. ar e e eee e | 
In the year 1538, aroſe the vile ſect of the Antinomians, who taught that it mattered jorin, p, 
not how wicked a man was, if he had but faith. The principal perſon amongſt them was 356. 
Joannes Iſlebius Agricola. Luther had the honour not only of confuting, but of convert- gieidany 
ing this man, and of bringing him back to his ſenſes and to his duty. - lib. 12, pj 
Prince George of Saxony, who had been a great enemy to Luther, died the twenty-- 
fourth of April 1 539 3 and his brother Henry took 1 of his dominions in Miſnid 
and Thuringia, where he eſtabliſhed Lutheraniſm, which occaſioned Luther to preach at 
Leipfic againſt Popery- The diet of Spires was held the ſame year, where the Proteſtant 
divines attended, and confirmed the Augſburg confeſſion, before the elector Palatine, tha 
duke of Bavaria, and two biſhops, who ated as mediators: but all things were, referred 
to the diet of Ratiſbon, which was opened in March 1541 by the emperor ; who. was pre- 
ſent, as were all the princes of the empire, either in perſon, or by their deputies. __ +; 
The pope ſent his __ to this diet; and the emperor nominated three perſons, on 
fide to manage the conference. Pflugius, Eckius, and Gropper, were for the Romaniſts; 
and Melanchthon, Bucer, and Piſtorius, for the , Proteſtants. The book of concord Was Dapin; p. 
delivered to the collocutors, which contained twenty-two articles, wherein were comprized 164. 


the whole ſubſtance of religion as drawn u Pp oy Gropper. The Proteſtants agreed to ſome 105 pe 
c | k 44 


Po 


of the articles, and objected to the power o church, the Euchariſt, penance, the hier- 
archy, and maſſes: but they alſo propoſed ſeveral articles for the reformation of tlie church: 
The emperor communicated their proceedings to the diet; and the legate recommended 
that the whole ſhould be tranſmitted to the pope, for his determination in a general 
council. The anſwer which the legate gave to the articles provoked the Proteſtants, and 
diſpleaſed the Romaniſts: the former requeſted the emperor to revoke; or ſuſpend, the 
Augſburg decree, which they looked upon as an obſtacle to peace; and his imperial ma- 
jeſty put an end to the diet, by declaring, that the determination of all matters ſhould 
be referred to a general council; or, for want of that, to a national council; or a diet of 
the empire. 5 8 3 Ap. 5 ; : 

In 1542, the emperor called another diet at Spires, to conſult about aſſembling 'a coun- 
cil. This diet was opened on the ninth of February; and the Romaniſts agreed, that the 
pope ſhould appoint a general council at Trent, who publiſhed his bull to meet on the 
firſt. of November. The Proteſtants would not concur ; and the order came to nothing "A 
for want of a ſufficient number of biſhops to compoſe a general council, when it was b 
opened at Trent. F . 8 | 

A diet was held at Nuremberg in 1543, at which time Herman, archbiſhop of Cologne, 
and the city of Hildeſheim, declared for the Proteſtants. The next year, a diet was held | 
at Spires, and the emperor exhorted the princes to draw up a plan of reformation, which Pupia p. 
diſpleaſed the pope, who threatened to treat the emperor with ſeverity if he granted any '7* 
favour to the Proteſtants. But the emperor and the French king concluded a peace, and 
agreed to defend the old religion; which occaſioned the pope to ſummon a new council 
at Trent, to meet on the fifteenth of March 1545. 5 ne Ps. 

The emperor, and the French king, confallel the univerſities of Louvain and Paris 
about the queſtions in controverſy. The divines of the former drew up thirty-two articles; 
and thoſe of the latter twenty-five, againſt the reformers. The pope Ent his legates, and 
the emperor his ambaſſador, to Trent to open the council, and treat of a reformation: but 
the Proteſtant princes, in the diet at Worms, refuſed to acknowledge the authority, of tho 
council of Trent; and declared they would always reject a council which ſhould depend 
upon the pope. 7 | 5 331 ana Wd oe, 
The elector of Cologne was oppoſed by the emperor and the pope, when he introduced 9 
Lutheraniſm into his electorate; and the pope ſummoned him to appear at Rome: but 9 4 
the elector Palatine, and the other Proteſtant princes, were Pint A. to defend the eletor. + — 7 

of Cologne againſt his enemies, Although the 7 of Germany inclined thus towards a atk 
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C0 cdetor of Saxony called bis body to be conveyed with a molt mag: 
| cent pomp to Wittenberg, where he erected for him a monument of white marble, ſur- 
: rounded wit the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, as if he had been the thirteenth, with 
8 feſpect to 'Gertriany. He was honourably interred at Wittenberg: but Seckendorf has ſhewn 
g.“ chat no ſuch ftatues were placed round his tomb. 3 
erizo- Luther left a widow, and three ſons, and two daughters. His family was not extinct, 
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Luther was of a large ſtature; and had ſuch a ſharp fight that few could endure ſted- 

faſtly to lock upon hit. He had a gentle and clear voice; was paſſionate, but ſoon ap- 
5 
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Ibid. v. 2, Thuther had a very reel and ſatirical tile: but his commentary on the epiſtle to the 
ourite 


K. . Galatidtis, Was dis fa Work, which he uſed to call his wife, his Catharine Bore. It 
$ * 139- Wis à very great imprudence to publiſh fuch a collection as the Sermones Menſales, or 
1 * 12 Collie: Menſalia; for Luther's table-talk is the ſubjęct of the book. It was publiſhed, in 
: aldenus. 157 1,, by Henry Peter Rebenſtock, miniſter of Eiſcherheim: but Luther was not the author 


. . chat book, the publication of which was the effect of an inconſiderate zeal. 

| Secken» His, favourite docttine Was juſtification by faith alohe, and not by works, moral, legal, 

1 3 evangelical: but we tuft muſt” do him the Juſtice to obſerve, that he perpetually in- 

39 eulcated the àbſolute neceſſity of good works. According to him, a man is juſtified ny 
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by faith; but he cannot be juſtified without works z 0 

be found, 2 is 32 no true faith. He was once ſomewhat inclined w the opinion, 

that ſouls - after till the reſurrection t but he afterwards ſaid, that the fouls A 

- the good are they folicity, and this ſeems: to have been his laſt and ſettled opi- f. t.. 
. He tho ike that the Þ nation rn and chat 8e Paul's Boe. 
wo ons concerning this fubje were miſunderſtood.) 222 
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_ H 1 s eg divine b at Scheleftade in Ages l me 149 1, and died at Cambridge Bayſe, v. 
1. He was one of the ableſt miniſters of that century, and there were but few P 7 
eceleflaſtica negociations in which. he was not employed. He wrote ſeveral books, and 
compt ſed many lectures, in which he laboured with great zeal, ind! much dexterity, to 
** the differences between the Lutherans and Zuin Raus; : he wiſhed that both parties | 
ad been leſs rigid; and that great affair might have Happ ſucceeded, if all the heads ö 
had been perſons of a reconciling temper like himſelf, Moreri hath touched upon the chie ” 
ations of his life, which is the reaſon why Bayle has not given all the extent ark = 
" have done upon the ſame 2 
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er Bucer met Luther at the diet of Worms in 1521, when they paſſed ſeveral days in l 
ACan, familiar converſation; after which Bucer embraced the opinion of Luther, and openly pro- ] 
feſſed it from that time. Two years after, he was admitted into the number of the re- i 

formed preachers in Straſburg, and he ſubſcribed a book with them, which they publiſhed 
0 in 1524, ſetting forth the reaſons that induced them to renounce popery : but he wrote b 
N ſome tracts in 1527, in defence of the Zuinglians againſt Brentius and Pomeranus, who | 


Gene, were Lutherans. e aſſiſted, in 1529, as deputy of the church of Straſburgh, in the 

108. . conferences of Marpurg, where they endeavoured to pacify the diſſentions between the Lu- 

Socken - therans and Zuinglians: but it is falſe, that he begun by being a Sacramentarian, for he 

— "followed Luther as his converter from the hy ..\ c 

ere The biſhop of Meaux endeavours to make paſs for a diſſembler, and alledges the 

4 teſtimony of Calvin for it. Whether Bucer had a formal delign to trifle with the world 

tions, lib. © by affected equivocations, or whether any confuſed idea of reality made him believe that 

4. P. 107. «©. he might ſincerely ſubſcribe to expreſſions ſo evidently contrary to the figurative ſenſe, is 

« left to the judgment of the Proteſtants. It is certain, that Calvin, his friend, and in 

« ſome meaſure his diſciple, when he would expreſs a blameable obſcurity in a 

Calvin's ** profeſſion of faith, ſaid, that there was nothing ſo perplexed, ſo obſcure, ſo ambiguous, 

Epik. 45,« ſo winding in Bucer himſelf.” It was faid by Juſtus Jonas, that there was in Zuing- 

Becken. lius ſomething ruſtic, and a little arrogant: in Oecolampadius a wonderful good nature 

dorf. Hiſt. and clemency : in Hedian no leſs humanity and good nature: in Bucer a fox-like cunning, 

1 imitating prudence and ſagacity. But the biſhop of Meaux would not rely on the diſad- 

140. Vvatageous judgment that this divine of Saxony made of Bucer, after the conferences of 

Marpurg in 1529. 0. 1 will 5; Fo nA LY | 

Bayle, ». It is more probable, that Bucer, for the ſake of unity, and out of an ardent and fincere 

P. 75. deſire of peace, invented expreſſions that were likely to pleaſe both parties; and that he 

Boſluet, I. always believed good works meritorious. Bucer is conſidered by ſome as one of the heads 

N. ont of the ſecond party of the reformation; and he has declared, it muſt not be denied 

adAbrine. that one may be juſtified by works, as St. James ſays, ſeeing God will render to every 

« one according to his works. And, continues he, the queſtion is not concerning their 

« merits : we do not reject them; and we acknowledge, that eternal life is merited 

« according to that word of our Lord: he who forſakes all for my fake, ſhall receive an 

© hundred fold, and inherit everlaſting life.“ In the diſpute of Leipſic, in 1539, Bucer 

ſpoke in theſe terms: ** ſeeing God: will judge every one according to his works, it muſt 

e not be denied, that good works, performed through the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, and which 

« he operates himſelf in his ſervants, do merit eternal life; not indeed by their own dig- 

tc nity, but by the acceptance and the promiſe of God, and through the covenant made 

« with him: for it is to ſuch. works 18 Scripture promiſes the reward of eternal life; 

. «which, therefore, is not leſs a grace in another reſpect; foraſmuch as thoſe good works, 

| © to Which ſo great a reward is given, are themſelves the gifts of God.” Bucer went 

farther on this ſubject, in the A at Ratiſbon in 1546, when he ſaid: “ As for 

© what concerns the public prayers of the church, which are called collects, wherein men- 

« tion is made of prayers, and of the merits of the ſaints, and alſo that it is aſked 

"F « through Jeſus Chriſt ; it follows, that all they who offer up that prayer, acknowledge 

f * that all the merits of the ſaints are gifts of God freely granted. For we confeſs alſo, and 

= - * preach with joy, that God does not only reward the good works of his ſervants in them- 

1 « ' ſelves, but alſo in thoſe for whom they pray; ſeeing he has promiſed that he will do 

| „ good to thoſe who love him unto a thouſand generations.” This was juſtifying the 

5 Romiſh church, which was accuſed of aſcribing merits to the ſaints, not only for themſelves, 

. but alſo for others. Boſſuet was a French biſhop, who died in 1704: he publiſhed fifty-one 

0 different works; but his funeral orations, and his diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, are the 

Voltaire's pieces which have conducted him to immortality. He made theſe remarks in favour of 

_ popery; and we alſo find Voſſius ſelecting paſſages from Bucer on the ſame account, par- 

XIV. p. ticularly from his commentary on the evangeliſts, which was publiſhed at Straſburg in 1529, 

28. and from whence he has extracted the following words: * I cannot. but wiſh a more ſound 

; — « judgment to ſome perſons, who have diſturbed many in this out age with this para- 

4 e dox ; that we are ſaved by faith only: though they ſaw the thing was carried 5 far 

: c as to confine righteouſneſs only to the opinion of the mind, and excluding good works. 

« Where is their charity, who refuſe to cure this evil by one word or two? It is only 

4 to ſay, that, when faith is formed we are juſtified, and that through faith we obtain a 

__ .« diſpofition to good works, and conſequently a righteouſneſs : or that faith is the foun- 

ortin's „ dation and root of a righteous life, as Auguſtin ſaid.” This was in part oppoſing 

raſmus, the doctrine of Luther, who was for juſtification by faith alone: but it ſhould ob- 

P. 120. ſerved in general, that, to know the moderation of t'ucer, his writings muſt be conſulted | 
as printed in Germany, and not the editions of Geneva, which have been corrupted. 

” you, Alt the works of Bucer were very moderate: but, it is' ſaid, by one who was an Ar- 

* minian in his heart, that Calvin caſtrated ſome of them at his pleaſure at Geneva. How- 
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ever, we are told, that Bucer uſed, as, often happens. among learned men, as long ds they Rirews i 4 


« live, to reviſe: his lucuhrations, fo. a d, or take away, and even to N homie things. 2 4 
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Bucer declares this concerning himſelf in his ace * his mentaries 

in theſe words: „ This diſturbs ſome, 3 Lo It bu many 

« offended, that I now ſeem not very con — teh. uſe. the Lord has given ” : 

« me to underſtand ſome places more fully than pes did, which as it is 10 boun all 

« given to me, hy ſhould I not 75 it liberally. to 4. brethcen, and in 1 100 

« clare, the goodneſs of the Lord? What inconſtancy.. is rafiting C 

10 Salvation? And who, in this age, or in the laſt, has — 15 * WY... 8 40 ye 

« not experienced, that, eyen in this ſtud one day is the ſcholar . of anothet ? 

Afterwards he produces the example, of Auguſtin in. his retraCtations, and wiſhes. that ef, 

books of retractations were publiſ If Bucer himſelf declares ry 

things of his. former meditations, / by what conſequence, or even wi 

any one; aſſert, that the later editions of. his works a oe corrupted,, if every ings in ſome. 
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laces of them, is not found expreſſed, in the very {lame words? Dayid made 4 j, 1 
— ay uh. this of Bucer; for which, he was inſulted by a jeſuit of Mantz, 9 I 
Luther could not endure Bucer: and yet Bucer has been ranked with Luther, Zuin N 


lius, Calvin, and Cramer, as one of the authors af the reformation to which the Protelt- Sculiet. 
ants afe a obli iged, than to Eraſmus, whoſe timidity offended. the reformers, by his Ob- Anna 
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e 2 e eee de of the church, upon whoſe authori he founded 
his faith and aa £ 9 @, canonical Scriptures. In, a civil letter to N wt 527, Eraſmus 444 
lets forth his -why, he couſd not join with the l ives them a very Ep. 


bad character ;, thongh. he;, declares, his, eſteem. for Bucer, who, like 15 3 endeavoured 
the religious dilpuzants,  and;;bcing things to an accommodation z f like Eraſmus, 
was inſulted by bo Wo auf, To aan 
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ey expleie themſelves, ſuy, that it is ſpiritual r e wporeally 3 and ſo continue in the 
Us ps 5, t there is noting but bread the wine in the Lord's Supper. He 'adds, that if 
Weg any one kiows that his in r is 4 Zuinglian, he had better remain his whole life with- 
„ost tlie Sacrdtnetit, than take it at his hands: and that the Zuinglians are arch-devils, 
whom we ought to ffy. The  miniftets of Francfort made an apology againſt this letter, 
aud made uſe of Bucer's expreffions, affirming that believers receive the true body and 
| er, and do really eat and drink it for the nouriſh- 
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inglans. ones eſe writings. b Luther were pul lick,, and the words clear . nor could 
they allo of Nis, dodtringy, unleſs they were 2 be he had altered his opinion, and, em- 
wake bo. had, 1 e 2 e it. How 
very unt to.p y ong -SAOQWN , WHAT, WAS contained in Lu- 
ther's writings,.avd had. a 9 5 urged. ip betore. in che whole courſe of the treaty; that now 
things were. — an end, had, contrived 2 it, Toe, old, quarrel 
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. Then turning himſelf to Bucer and Capito, he ſaid to them: Doe yen own ther the 
body and blood of Feſus Chrift is received into the fouls of believers by faith and ſpirit? They 
anſwered : Ve believe, and tonfeſi it. To what purpoſe then, replied the chancellor, are 
all your diſputes Which have laſted theſe three days? The miniſters of Zurick added, that 
held no other doctrine, than that which they had expreſſed in their confeſſion of 
faith, and their declaration: and the miniſters of Straſburg ſolemnly declared, that they 
would not oblige them to embrace any thing contrary to it; much leſs draw any perſon 
from that do@rine. © "9 29999 IE bab 34 otters eards ene 
Upon theſe declarations it was agreed, that an anſwer ſhould be ſent to Luther, which 
was drawn up, and read two days after in the aſſembly. The Switzers were very careful it 
Mould be expreſſed,” that in their joining with Luther, they would not change their opinion 
about the Lord's Supper; for they declared, they did not enter into that union, till they 
were afſured, by Bucer and Capito, that Luther approved their confeſſion of faith made at 
Baſil, with the expoſition they had given of it; and becauſe he had declared to them, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was at the right-hand of his father, and did not come down in any 
manner into the Lord's Supper; and that he did not grant any ' preſence of Jeſus Chriſt 
in the Euchariſt, nor any manducation contrary to the Chriſtian faith. They: alſo declared, 
that the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt were received and eaten in the Lord's Supper: 
but only ſo far as they were truly taken and received by faith; and that they would not 
recede from their confeſſion of faith, and their declaration: that as Luther was of the 
ſame opinion, they were filled with extreme joy, that = might live in peace and union 
iſcord, This letter was dated: the 


with him, and keep up this agreement, and avoid all 
fourth of May, mY CEL eee I 03 bs 1 ; 21am 

Bucer was embarraſſed between the opinions of Luther and Zuinglius concerning the Bayle, v. 
Euchariſt :- one appeared to him too ſtrong,” the other too weak. The doctrine of the Lu- P 77. 
therans ſeemed to him to attribute too much reality to the preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in 


the Sacrament of the Euchariſt. He could not digeſt the conſequences of it: but he alfo 


thought; that the opinion of the Zuinglians was too narrow, and did not come to the 
ideas which the Scripture, and aneient tradition, imprint on our minds. They gave him 
great uneaſineſs; and he wrote - — Laſco, * 2 of the churches of Eaſt Frieſe- Ludovic: 
„to enquire, whether de Laſeo, beſides a power of ſignifying, acknowledged a power gsrdu' 
of exhibiting Ciiriſt hirhſelf and that the Lond. and 1 nr. Meer of unt body pt 
blood; is given and perceived; whereby we are members of him in part, and :fleth' f 
his fleſh, and bone of his bone; whereby we abide in him, and he im us; and that it 
is given and perceived, when the Lord himſelf operates in his miniſtry; and when the 
words and iſymbols ate received as the Lord's, and as it were from the Lord himſelf, by 
fret diſpenſation through his miniſter, which they call an union, not ſenſual, local, or 
natural; but ſacramental, and of the covenant on account of theſe texts of Scripture, which 
ſpeak of the myſtery of the incorporation of the church, and of the communion,. and 
eating and drinking of the fleſh" and blood of- Chriſt. borllildng N ROLLS ORCS 
Bucer alſo faid, that Luther was fatisfied, if the Zuinglians owned in the holy Supper 
any thing more than bate figs of | Chriſt abſent. I am "grieved;: ſays: he, and not with-- 
aut reaſon, that we, to whom the Lord hath ſo bountifully revealed the other myſteries | 
of his kingdom, have not been able, now in thirty-four years, to agree concerning this 
1 moſt ſacred and moſt general 4 which all Chriſtians ought to underſtand, as well 
c ag uſe.” orte 81ʃ1 Vo 1130 rw nf 2110 eee eiue 7 } of biin „n N 
The Lutherans aid," that Bucer died in the Calviniſtical faith. Joſias Simler, profeſſor Lavat-. 
at Zurick, in an oration? on the life and death of Peter Martyr, teſtifies that Bucer ſtudied 1 Uf ftus. 
ſuch expreſſions throughout the whole conteſt, as nothing certain could be concluded from, * 
that ſog pleaſing both parties, he might gradually compoſè the difference. However, Bucer 
and Martyr continued good friends, and were fully perſuaded of each others orthodoxy. Melchior 
Buder a ſpoke moe f trangly than the other miinifters e ee works 4 * pe 
and if he varied from himſelf, in that point, it ought to be" imputed! to the difficulties he Bayle, p. 
met with in the matter, or to the improvemetit he made as he grew old. He gave this 78. 
Aſt reaſoꝶ in excuſe of himſelf, when he found) that ſome people were offended that he 
-was not ſufficiently © uniform in his works. Reaſon and charity requires to believe, that 
he actech in all this according to his own perſuaſion, and not” out of policy. His com- 


— 4 


1 1 * 


mentary on the ſecond: Pſalm is ſufficient to ſhew, that the Proteſtants and Romaniſts Grotius: 
would xaſily agree on the ſubject of good works, if they would baniſh ſcholaſtic chicanery 
:and- party animoſity; | vey panned: νẽñr & bus 1h. 10 ene zo oft ach Seils 4 
HNucer was at the diet of Ratiſbon, in 1541; wich Melanchthon and Piſtorius: and he Duyio, p. 
alſo accompanied Bientius Major, and Schneppius, at the confefence of Ratiſbon in 1545.6. 
He greatly: diſtipguiſhefi-himfelf on both | occaſions! againſt Cochlæus, and the other diſ- 
Putants fer the Rotianiſts: but he was much troubled to ſee the diſpute between the = 4 
*Autherans/dnd© Zuinglians hotter thän kver. He wrote to Luther, to pacifyi him. He tild 
ions would not advance — the: reformation; and aſſured him, that en 
| 5 | miniſters 
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ſigns of the Sacrament, but they 
Ep. 722 Eraſmus wrote to Bucer, that 


Supper z therefore ex, 
cer, that he had ; 


-— 'Bucer- was at no loſs for an excuſe z and might have alled 
mus attributed to hing. © That, 4 deceit, which r 
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'KnNOWSN;. that the doctrine off: the Sacraments was : putifiedo from the --Romiſh 


# 3% idalatry, and from: ſthalaſtigal phraſes, by Zuinglius and Ocrolampadins;! and that! the lod 
which the canton of Zurick ſuſtained in de 

| league lately; coochided between the cantons of Switzetiend,. thei city of Straſburg; and the 

landgrave of Heſſe. Wheneupon. Martin Bucer, being: tb. timeschaa was affaid that - the 

- whole; party would ſink,  unjaſs; he  Grangthened, with @ mn ane, | the:i towns of 

Upper Germany; and particularly Straſburg where be taught. Het caſt him ey upon the 

1 due 66: Saxony, and the betten to, gain him, he endeaveured: to make every body 
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Bullinger of it; Daniel Toſſanus had # from Bullinger, and Poelius from Daniel Toſſa- 


from all his writings, eſpecially from the form of teformmtiew, 


It in related, chat Bucer reptimanded his friend Cilein for his vellementee and Parhiality, 
17e, 


the name af Are- 


| — the idolatry of its worſhip. Te added, chat the had ted a 


wherein Luinglia was: killed, broke he 9 ne. m 
Moly ininiſtry. Melanchthon eaffty eonftmed this objection : but we are told, that Bucer 


at all, to be exiled fer no other n el; and oppoling the Auguftitre bridge, 7. 
$, + | 


former had the ordinary 2 * of his pface tripled unto” hi 
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taught in las: 9 Chriftian, — | — to thoſe phruſes of ebfſup- 

ſtantiation phrafebus illis fyn iris aſſurvrrant; at being expelled after that printe's 

death, and retiring into the palatinate, they took the thin who whe” Fuiighins's th - 

3 * that country to be heterodox, which occalioned a Gemtien ; but t Whs' 0 
a 


and ſo quickly ſuppreſſod, that from that time forward there wi viAMy /a better 
underſtanding between the divines of the univerſity und the reft. A man Wen adijarinted 
with the ſecret hiſtory. of the church, might form us that joutnies and tonfertnces t 
religion, are 1 ſet a- foot by ſome temporal motive. The eondatt' of Batet affe 
an inſtance it. 6 4 , ; 8 | Ab, L OL, R015 37. 3G] 
mediated the fetmulary of concord in 1 336, Bayle, v. 


of havin N 
Bucerus dixit je poanas dare quod cauſam publicem bemo pri vat volhus/br conpotere, & tam P. vez. 
mata conciliare. Peter Martyr, who heard Wn fy (6: in England,” told 


milta prove. 


nus, in the 


of Scultetus, who inſerted i in de - hiſtory of hie life. Calbia's Bayle, p. 

friends Bucer of introducing a ne Kind of „ Which they called Burt i/m, 71. 

in ſition to Calviniſm. This Baceriſ confifted. ptmeipaſty in his — r | 

Boe Calvin denied, that he ever laid this to Bueer's tharge 3 #294 wiſhed ' S old Voſſius“s 

not give a handle for calumny, while he followed the middle, way, whith was ranifeſt Epit-457: 
| u preferibed to Herthan, col. 1. 

archbiſhop of Cologne, and what he wrote for the reformatien ef England. As Bucer 

came ncarer the church of Rome than Lather, Calvin depatred ſurthet from it than Lu- 

ther; fo that there aroſe two denominations beſides Lutheranifhi 3 that ie, iſm, aud 

Calviniſm. Calvin confeſſed that Buceriſm was more tolerable than Calvinifm, ff the matter 

was not to be tried by the Scriptures ; and that Bueet ſtuchec peice doo much: but he 

himſelf meaſured all things by truth. Theſe ate Calvin's words to Bucer: You Have 

ee no occaſion to make any excuſe to me, that you ate not erecting & gew popery ; but 

„I would have your integrity ſo well known to all the world, that nb room might be 

« left for ſuſpicion. It is alſo waneceſfiry for you to endenweuf not to take in any thing 

« of Calviniſm : if we might vary from the Seriptute, I KH.] vety. well How much mote 

&- aplecablo-Buceriſas 'is: than- Calviaity/7 {07 He Mar fouD CDS potent Ce 95 


Bayle, p. 
writing thus to him upon ſome octafion 5 We judge as we love, © of us we 36.08 
4 e love or hate as we liſt.” This is too eſten de character of eittentitits and ovet-Eralna, 
beating men, and is to be found in ſome, who have u Calyini's e and prejudice, 5. 43" 
without having one quarter of hie abilities and erudiion Herman de Wida, archbiſhop deff. 

of Cologne, having a mind to ſettle che refortatjon in his digcefe, ſent for Martin Bucer Melanch- 
in the year 1542. Moſt of the canons oppoſed: the entetprize, and publihed a work, , Cper. 
-wherein they mixed a great many invrctives uguinſt Bucer. © Melanehthon, in confuting apud 
that piece, did not forget this artiele: he maintained, that the nun, hom Bucer 4 
married for bis firſt wiſe, did well in forſaking che chiltch' of Rome, after "he — _ Lucheran, 
ext ary lite, b. 3, P- 
y her chaſtity, modeſty, and chat ſhe had been btought to- bed thirteen — LT -- 
that: ſhe died of the plague, which ſhe might have eſtaped, if the would have left her N | 
buſband. It would have been a- pity ſo frultful 4 woman ſhould Have remalned in, a nun- Bayle. 
nety : and as there- are many others as fit to e che world, who are hindered b | 
monaſteries, one may eafily judge of what prejudice theſe monaſtical yows ate to. 
temporal good of the ſtate. Bucer married 4 ſecond time to a widow 5 Which gave the 
canons of Cologne occaſion to teptoach him with another itregulatity; berauſe, accordiy 
to St Paul, a biſhop ought to the huſband of one wife .only, that is, as they pre- 
tended; that he ought not to marry à ſecond time, nor to mary a widow, © © 1 
The word of Gop, ſay they, directs, that he who is cafleck td the miniſtry ſhould He Sententia 
the huſband of one wiſe, + Tim. ni. and Titus j. which the canons of the apoſtles, ' and _— 
apoftolical fathers, Have ever to this day underſtood in this ſenſe, that he who enters venerabili 


10 à ſecond marriage, of marties a widow, cannot be oe of thoſe that ſerve in the 2 


ecc 
colonien. 


was married 'a third time. 
Martin Bucer, and Paulas Fa 
German, makes them to depart thence, Magriſtratus 


* | | - 00 vocati- 
ius, at the itiſtance of atchbiffiop . Cranmer, were ſent for a1 Paci. 
urg, to become profeſſors Vid Cambridge. My author, a fol. 161. 
-rentinienfit wolantate et cunfenft, Fuller's 


whom the Jefait Parſons will hive- both baniſhed by that Nate: If fo, the diſgrace is ti6ve C ®f 


confeſſion, which tat imperial city ernbraced. 
commanded from one place, inſtantly called to another. T 4 
-fixed t Cambridge, where Bucer was made profeſſor of div 


greater the providence, if, When“ 


came to England, and wete 
ty, Fagius of Hebrew. The 

lim, as well it might, - confi- _ 
much merit; His need, having wife and chüdten; and is 


dering his wortk, being ef 1. 
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9 ne ue rey womion an 
common. jn, the cou -Princes:: ; Von, 
in theſe ls arts, eas; careſed. by, the 4 N 
cibl bande den of the. cinpers „ Maximilian, being to fight a 
duel, 333 Claudius tarus, an Italian I who” ſent him a challenge, George 
Schwartſerd equipped and * him with arms ſo ingenoiuſly contrived, that he quickly 
Melchior and eaſily obtaine the The father of Melanchthon died in 1 308 z and his mother 
Adam, in in 1 529. Their ſon George, 3 was four years younger than Philip, ſurvived his brother, 
no ug and was employed in the higheſt offices of his country. 
184 © Mclanchthon- gave very early marks of his ca Oy: but his inſtruction and education 
Bayls. were chiefly committed to the care of his grandfather Reuterus ; becauſe his father's time 
. was taken up with the affairs of the elector palatine, whom 0 ſerved as engineer, or 


| 8 commiſſary of the artillery. He ſtudied firſt in the place of his nativity, at a pu ublic ſchool ; 


nus, p. 5- and then under a tutor, [when it was known that the maſter of that ſchool had the pox. 
2 p. He was ſent to Pfortſheim, a ſmall city in the marquiſate of Baden, where there was a 
Dopin, p. famous college; and he lodged with one of his relations, who was ſiſter to Reuchlin. 


4. Upon this occaſion, he became known to that learned man, who loved him with great 
Pup! 


' tenderneſs. He went to the univerſity of Tubingen, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, and 
8 from thence to Heidelberg, that of the metropolis of the Palatinate, in 1 509, where he 
* was matriculated on the thirteenth of October, and made ſuch conſiderable improvement, 
TM that 1 was intruſted to teach the ſons of count Leonſtein, and was made batchelor, 


Can "though he was under fourteen years of age. But he was refuſed his degree of maſter 


p 328. of philoſophy, on account of his youth ; which, together with the air of Heidelberg, that 
" Ibid. p. 


did not agree with his conſtitution, occaſioned him to leave that univerſity .in 1512, and 
321% return to that of Tubingen, where he continued fix years. ip 
| | | Melanchthon 
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Tie” LIFE of /PHIEIP| MELANCHTHOW, 59 
„ Melindithon | has been juſtly reckoned! among” illuſtrious -youths'; and Nr. Baillet Has 
juſtly? beſtowed' a chapter ” 35h ug in his ( hiftotical / treatiſe of young men, who be⸗ 
de came 'furnous by their ſtudies or writings.” ere we fee, that he dedicated” na comedy | 
0 Reuchlin, which he wrote without any -affiſtance. at ay 2p [thirteen ; ant alſo made 
his felicol-fellows at Pfortsheim learn 3 a Kind of comedy, ' which Retich- Camerar, 
-tn had lately publiſhed. His deſign was to xt that piece in the preſence of the author, P. 
-and this was very r He was employed to make the greateſt patt of the Baller. 
harungues and diſcourſes of eloquence, that were publicly fpoke in the untverfity of Hei- An. 
[delberg, He ſtudied divinity, law, and mathematics, at 1 2 5 where he heard the Dopin, p. 
lectures of all ſorts of profeſſors; and publickly explained Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Fachtor 
Livy.” He alſo found time to ſerve Reuehlin in his. qu with the monks; and Adam, p. 
diligently applied himſelf to the reading of the word of God. Renchlin made him a pre- 320. 
ſent of a copy of the Bible which John Frobening had lately printed at Baſil in a ſmall * 
volume. Melanchthon always carried this Bible about bim, dd chiefly when he went to 
church, where thoſe Who ſaw him hold it in his hands during divine ſervice believed be 
was reading quite another thing than what the time and place required of him, becauſe Camerur. 
it was much larger than a Prayer-Book; and- thoſe that envied him, took occaſion from P. 5. 
hence to make him odious to others. E n / 
He was employed at Tubingen in over-ſeeing Anſelm's preſs, where he corrected the Dupin, p. 
hiſtory of Nauclerus. This was a filly heap” of chronicles and fables bundled together 44: 
among; tes in a ſtrange confufton : but Melanchthon took the pains to purge it, and to Bailer: 
ſelect out of it what was tolerable; he new moulded fome things, and enlarged others; Enfansce- 
ſo that this book may be called the work of Melanchthon. He taught at Tubingen, both 3 
in public and private, with great applauſe and admiration:; and 'publiſhed ſome works as — 
firſt fruits, from which it ſufficiently appeared what a crop- might be afterwafds' expected. Neider 
He was ſo retnarkable, in 1515, that Eraſmus then faid of him, „Good God, what hopes Adam, p. 
« may we not conceive of Philip Melanchthon, though as yet very young, and almoſt a A 
« boy, - equally to be admired fer his knowledge in both languages! What quickneſs of Adam, in 
« invention! What purity of diction! What vaſtneſs of memory! What variety of read- vits phi- 
„ ing! What modeſty and gracefulneſs of behaviour! John James Grynæus made a pa- A 
rallel between the prophet Daniel and Melanchthon, in which he introduced this fine en- Epiſt. p. 
comium of Eraſmus. un Mi 13 TISTLOEDASS 171 I. 903. 


January 1519, to inform him, Bae Luther had a very great eſteem for him, and wiſhed Melchior 
he could N them. W BUS 1704 # N00 1210 Is „„ * 
Caroleſtadius, and Melanchthon, went together to Leipfic, in 1519, to diſpute OY p- 
pin, p. 


Eraſmus had heard, that Melanchthon had cenſured his piryphrates; for which this Camerar. 


35 
letter to Melanchthon, and highly eſteemed both him and Bucer. Melanchthon had fo 0 >< 
much ſcrupulous honour and diſintereſtedneſs, that he refuſed: to receive his ſalary, as a ; 
reader in divinity, becauſe he could not beſtow ſuch cloſe attendance, as he thought that 
office required. „ | . 42 Melchior 3 
Melanchthon read lectures at Wittenberg upon Homer, and upon the Greek text of the mg P. 
epiſtle of St. Paul to Titus, which drew a great croud of auditors, and excited in them : 
an earneſt deſire of underſtanding the Greek tongue. He reduced the ſciences into a 
ſyſtem, which was then difficult, as they had been long taught in a very confuſed manner. 
We are told, that Melanchthon wrote a letter to cardinal Bembus, to recommend to Bayle, p. 
him George Sabinus, who was going to ſee Italy. The cardinal had a great regard to this 93. 
n | | recommendation, 


HT 
ul. * 4 
. 


do The: LIF Ef /P HIV IE MELA N CHHTH Oar 
$ recommendation, ſhewed much civility; to. Sabinus, and invited him 40; dias when he 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions, and paruci arly theſe, three. % What is the ſalary of Me- 
+ lanchthon? What is the number of his auditors,?, And, what is his judgment concern. 
* in another N life, and the reſurrection? To che fixſt, Sabinus, anſwered, that Melanch- 
-.,. _ thon's falary, was but three hundred florins a year,, Q}, jungratefal) Germany, ſaid the cat- 
Melchier dinal, which purchaſes at this de cath % many, Works of ſuch ja. great, man | The an- 
vitis heo, {ver to the ſecond. queſtion was, that Melanchthon had , commonly,,fifteen hundred audi- 
e tors. I cannot tell how. 79 believe it, replied, the cardinal, for I, know. not in all Bur 
any univerſity, beſides that of Paris, where the auditory, of a profeſſor is ſo mumerods,.. Vet 
Melanchthon had frequently two thouſand five hundred ons at his lectures, Jo the 
* third queſtion, it Was anſwe 7 „that the writings ; of Melanchthon ſufficiently - teſtified, his 
full perſuaſion, as to theſe two articles.... vithor)! 
Jortio, p. In the year 1520, Jerom Aleander, the pope's nuncio, , ſolicited! the etiperor, and Fre- 
*#'- deric elector of Saxony, to puniſh Luther: in conſequence of which, the diet of Worms 
Toit: 74: was held on the ſixth of January 1521, when Luther nobly vindicated his doctrine. The 
da. 1. 1, remarks of Melanchthon upon theſe. tranſaQtions, and upon the conduct of Frederic, are 
126. judicious, and important. 80 far, ſays he, was Luther from being ſuborned and inſti- 
3 « gated by the courtiers and princes, as the duke of _ Brunſwick: affirmed, that, on the 
«, contrary, the elector of Saxony was much concerned at the foreſight of the conteſts and 
. diſorders which would enſue, though the firſt attacks made by Luther were upon very 
* plauſible grounds. By his own ſagacity and judiciouſneſs, and by long experience, in the 
art of reigning, he knew well how dangerous all changes were to the government. But, 
« being truly "7 ious, and one who feared God, he conſulted not the diftates; of meer 
. .* worldly and political wiſdom, and was determined to prefer the glory of God, to all 
1e other cogſiderations, and at the hazard of any public or private detriment. Vet he pre- 
4 ſumed not to rely entirely upon his own judgment concerning an affair of ſo; great im- 
« portance; but took the advice of other. princes, and of men venerable for age, expe- 
bid. 42. 4“ rience, learning, and p This has partly mentioned in the life of Eraſmus, 
who, in ſpeaking of theſe troubles to Jodocus Jonas, ſays, What a deplorable; thing 
| would it be, that Philip Melanchthon, an amiable: youth of ſuch. — — abilities, 
Jortin, p. « ſhould be loſt to the learned world upon this account!“ And, in 1522, Eraſmus was 
vi" apprehenſive of being attacked by Melanchthon, with whom he was very unwilling to have 
| any diſpute : but, in, 1523, Eraſmus was well pleaſed: to ſind, that both Luther and Me- 
lanchthon were offended at the behaviour of Hutten, who had wrote a furious libel againſt E- 
raſmus: and Melanchthon declared how ſorry he was that the contention between Luther 
and Eraſmus was continued. © {0 oo mono Di bog 19.0 e i 
1hid. 254 Faber, biſhop of Vienna, was a great enemy to to the reformation; and Melanchthon 
has related a ſtory concerning this biſhop, from which it appears that he was no ſmall 
knave. In a religious conference, in private, with Simon Grynzus, the prelate behaved. him- 
ſelf with great affability, and propoſed. a ſecond meeting: and, in the mean time, . ſent 
officers to ſeize upon him at Melanchthon's houſe, and to carry him to jail. But Gry- 
seckend. næus eſcaped their hands, being warned of his danger by/a venerable, old man. Melanch- 
Suplem thon, who had never ſeen this old man before, and gever ſaw him afterwards, ſuſpected 


, 24. 


Camerar, that he was an angel. This Grynæus ſtudied at Pfortsheim at the ſame, time with Me- 
114. lanchthon, which gave birth to a, friendſhip; of long continuance between them. Grynæus 
Bayle, v. was Greek profeſſor firſt at Vienna, and then at Heidelberg. He, em d the Proteſtant 
religion, which expoſed him to many dangers; and he was impriſoned at the inſtigation 
of the monks, but was ſet at liberty by the recommendation of the nobility of Hungary. 
He was in England, in 1531, where he received all imaginable civilities from Sir Thomas 
More, to whom he had been recommended by Eraſmus, as appears by an epiſtle of Gry- 
næus prefixed to his Greek edition of Plato in 1534. He was employed to reform 6 
church of Tubingen; and, in 1540, was aſſociated with Melanchthon for the conferences 
of Worms. ; yi 8 5 1 114 „ | | L129 Bf 
Dopin, p. The Sorbonne of Paris condemned the writings of Luther in 1521; and Melanchthon 
Sn. made an apology for Luther againſt this cenſure, which he called, Furioſum Parifienfium 
dorf. rheologaſirorum decretum. The e year Melanchthon was appointed by the elector of 
Dopin, p. Saxony one of the deputies to give him their opinion concerning the abolition of private 
7% maſſes at Wittenberg, which they approved, and deſired the elector to aboliſh them through- 
out all his dominions. The elector told the deputies, by Chriſtian Beyer, that he conceived 
_ their advice was grounded on the goſpel ; and required them to order that affair with ſuch 
moderation as to raiſe, no. troubles, diviſions, or ſeditions, among the people. The de- 
puties anſwered, that they believed private maſſes might be aboliſhed, without noiſe or 
trouble; but the abuſe was ſo great, that, though it could not be effected without ſome 
diſturbance, it ought to be 1 that the ordinance of the maſs, preſcribed by the 
holy Scripture, was viſibly ſo different from that of private maſſes, that it was needleſs to 
_ deliberate farther about it: that the ancient foundations of che monaſteries, Miche and 
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of Wittenberg; nor would he ſuffer himſelf to be drawn away from it either by civil wars 
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churches, were not made to ſay à certain number of maſſes, or to chant canonical hours; Doin, p. 


but to inſtruct 4 — in the holy Scripture and religion: that the foundations made, four '* 
or five hundr years before, to ſay maſſes, were abuſive; and that thoſe who made them, Ibid. 73: 


were miſtaken : that inconveniency ought not to be regarded in ſuch an enterprize, nor 


Stork, Marcus Stubnerus, and Martinus Cellarius, in 1522, went from Zwickau to Wa. 
tenberg, to preach their fanatical doctrine. But Melanchthon and the other reformers wrote 
to the cletor of Saxony, and to Luther, about theſe men, whom they took to be en- 
thuſiaſts; and, when they were diſcovered to be ſuch, the elector drove them out of his 


territories. 


Before the reformation, there were churches in Germany, in which Ariſtotle's ethics Baye * 


were read every Sunday to the le inſtead of the goſpel. There ate few inſtances 'of '» P. 472. 
zeal for religion, that have not been ſhewn for the peripatetic philoſophy, which accuſtoms 

the mind to acquieſce without evidence: but the Proteſtant divines have very much altered 

their conduct ; it it be true, as we are told, that the firſt reformers clamoured fo loudly 
againſt the philoſophy of the Stagyrite. Spanhemius, in his ſecular oration, in 1635, ſays, 

« Philip Melanchthon, a man great candour, affirms, that, in' ſeveral places, inſtead of Geneva 
« the Sunday lectures, introduced into the churches, from the time of Charles the Great, veſticuta. 
«'jn the eighth century, by the care of Guarenfridus, the ethics of Ariſtotle were publickly 

« read to the people; and that he himſelf had been preſent at the reading of them at 

„ Tubingen“ And Magrinus ſays, A certain monk, at Tubingen, publickly explained In Epony- 


« Ariſtotle's ethics to the people; and was wont to ſay, that, as John the Baptiſt was _ p. 


6 „ 


ic the forerunner of Chriſt in divine things, ſo Ariſtotle was in natural things.” But Ra- Rapin, pi 


pin ſays, that Luther declared himſelf with ſo much heat againſt Ariſtotle's philoſophy, 413. 
that he advanced, 'they could not reaſon according to the principles of this Pagan, without 
forſaking the maxims of Jeſus Chriſt : that he took every opportunity, in his works, of 
inveighing againſt this philoſopher, in which he was followed by Melanchthon, and all 
thoſe whe: have oppoſed the doctrines of the church of Rome. All this, and what Rapin 
ſays of the Anabaptiſts, is taken out of a book of George Hornius, who aſſerts, that the Hornivs 
reformers eminently Uiſtinguiſhed themſelves in philoſophy ; „ but the divine genius of ff 11g. 
« Philip Melanchthon 497 them - all, who,” by his writings, has ſo illuſtrated all phi- p. 315. 
c loſophy, that he may be truly called the author, and deſtined reſtorer, of it in Ger- K 
« many. He illuſtrated logic, ethics, phyſics, and mathematics: he cleared the intricacy 
« of the philoſophers, and brought philoſophy to the moſt flouriſhing condition. 
Rapin miſtook Hornius; and the elogium which the latter beſtowed upon Melanchthon 
might be farther enlarged. This great man not only illuſtrated all the parts of philoſo- 
phy: but there is ſcarce any art or ſcience about which he did not write, and endeavour to 
facilitate the ſtudy of them by eaſy and plain methods. What ſhall we ſay then of thoſe 
who were ſo impudent as to publiſh that Melanchthon and Caroloſtadius cried down all 
the ſciences, that they turned artificers, and rendeted all the ſchools like a deſart, fo that 
there was nothing to be ſeen in them but cobwebs? The Jeſuit Creolius was one of Morhof's 
theſe calumniators. It would be difficult to find profeſſors who read ſo many lectures as b J. . 
Melanchthon, and to ſo many people, He often read three or four lectures in a day; 
and there is reaſon to believe, that he would not interrupt his academic exerciſes when 
he married, on his wedding-day. - | 

Melanchthon, by his induſtry and learning, was the principal ſupport of the univerſity Melchior 


Adam, in 


vitis theo. 


or private quarrels, If Melanchthon, at any time, was led by LutIRr to ſpeak ill of Ari-p. 355. 
„be quickly altered his opinion, and continued to recommend the philoſophy of this 

founder of the Lyceum. Wherefore father Rapin had no ground for his accuſation; for 

we muſt not judge of a man by thoſe opinions which he quickly forſakes, but in thoſe 

wherein he continues all the reſt of his life. The Jeſuit Gretſer might have taught 

the Jeſuit Rapin how to talk about this matter; for Gretſer ſpread his abuſe againſt Me- 

lanchthon in a more ſcurrilous manner than any of that abominable order have ever done 

againſt any other Proteſtant ; and afterwards loaded him with praiſes. 


— 7. Rapin very unjuſtly placed Melanchthon in the catalogue of the modern he- 
etics Wh 


have declaimed againſt Ariſtotle and his philoſophy : but this accuſation is ſuf- 
ficiently, refuted by what Melanchthon wrote to the elector of Bavaria in 1535, when helbid. b. i, 


tells him, You judge truly, that it very much concerns the ſtate that Ariſtotle be pre- EP. 116. 


« ſerved, and that it remains in ſchools, and be much read by ſcholars : for, without this 
of an neither pure philoſophy, nor even a juſt method of teaching and learning, 'can 
t be kept up. i 7 TOONS 
The CE f the ſchools, of all the parts of philoſophy, was that which was leaſt grate- Bayle, v. 
ful to the reformers; for. they looked upon it as the ſource of vain ſubtilties, which made Fol. 39. 
young. people loſe a great deal of time, and corrupted theology; yet Melanchthon de- Rationai. 
clared for logic. His. teſtimony was. cited oy 9 in his catalogue of ſome 1 * 
e | cas octors, 


* ä * "oy ** = 6 * 
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| doftors, who recommend the ſtudy of that pert, of phil 
or 


1 
* 


. oſophy. Philip Melanchthon, ſays 6 
be, was the diſciple of Luther; and, though his m undervalued logic, be; himſelf had 

a yaſt opinion of it; and, among other things, he wrote fhus. 1.exhort, and beſcech « 

« them, both for the glory of and the welfare of the church, not to. nagle@ logic, i 

« nor a d the foolith diſcourſes of thoſe who reproach and ſay * zuſeleſs to the tt 

«« church: for logic is not only neceſſary, that the doctrine may receive light, but alſo te 

* that it may be the bond of peace. a6 ai 055529 04, ee 

| The ſame Gretſer, to combat the hatred. which Luther, expreſſed _— the philoſophy 

acod of Ariſtotle, oppaſed Melanchthon to him; and ſaid, from whence, ſhall we. borrow this 
— * apology, but from him, for whom Luther uſed to have a great eſteem; and who afterwards 
dodtor, p cancelled with praiſes, , thoſe reproaches he had formerly thrown, upon Acifiotle?; It is Me- 

6 lanchthon, who, in an gration on Ariſtotle, ſpoken by one Floceus of Nuremberg, defends 

the logic of Ariſtotle againſt the charge of Luther in the following. words. Now. 1 will 

« add ſomething concerning philoſophy, why I judge that of Ariſtotle: to be moſt uſeſul 

« jn the church. It is agreed by all, that logic is moſt neceſſary for us in the church, 

« becauſe it teaches method and order, defines fitly, decides juſtly, connects aptly; judges 

« and ſeparates monſtrous connections. Thoſe Who are, ignorant of this art, tear thie ſub- 

e ject to be treated on, as puppies tear rags. For I like to uſe Plato's fimilitude. Plato 

« juſtly extols it, by calling it the fire, which Prometheus brought from heaven, to kindle 

« a light in the minds of men, to enable them to judge rightly ; but he no . where gives 

« the precepts of the art. We cannot, therefore, be without Ariſtotle's logic, as that of 

| <« the Stoics is not extant.” - 7, 2h QI ICU. 2 ne TOR 211 2 Tri > e e 
WE mote, Melanchthon ſometimes aſſumed a falſe name in the title page of his books. He called 

192. ". 9 himſelf Didymus Facentinus in the anſwer he wrote, in 1520, to an oration which Tho- 

$1 „ mas Rhadinus, a Dominican, and profeſſor of divinity. at Rome, had publiſhed againſt Lu- 

p. 108. ther: he there declaims very ſharply againſt the errors of the ſchoolmen. : but it does 

not follow that he condemned the philoſophy of Ariſtotle... To know exactly the fentiments 

of an author, we - muſt not inſiſt upon what he ſays in an invective written againſt ano- 

ther invective: we muſt. learn his judgment from his letters, or didactical writings, or, in 

general, from ſuch works as are not declamatory. rr 

| Jortn, p. Eraſmus, in 1524, owned that the; Gate. of, 15 diſheartened him from adventuring 
F 33% his n in the Low Countries, Where Hulſt and Egmond were his inveterate enemies. 
« When theſe ſaints, ſays he, want to de, any, one miſchief, they firſt clap him in pridon, 

e and then his affair is decided by a few. confederates, who are judges and parties... There 

_ « the moſt innocent man alive muſt ſuffer the vileſt treatment, ; leſt their authority ſhould 

« ſuffer : and when, they haye been totally. miſtaken, . they cry out, that the fide of religion muſt 

Ep. 684, © always be favoured!“ Melanchthon, ſays Eraſmus, would gladly have a conference 

713 „ with me, but is loth to expoſe me to any hatred. and obloquy, which however 

oO p. « I ſhould have deſpiſed. He is a youth of great candor.” But there is ſome room to 

doubt, whether he would have been glad of a viſit from Melanchthon, who, with all his 
miamildneſs and candor, was little leſs hated than Luther by the Romaniſts. The ſame year, 

| Eg. 703. Eraſmus wrote a long epiſtle to Melanchthon, which began with an. invective agai 
4 OY Hutten. He commended the . Loci Communes of Melanchthon, as very fit and to 
* encounter and demoliſh phariſaical tyranny: but he added, that they contained alſo ſome 
things which he did not underſtand, ſome concerning which he had daubts and ſoruples, 
and ſome which he thqught it needleſs to profeſs openly. He then boaſted of the mild 
and moderate councils which he had given to popes and princes; but he ſpoke very ill 

of Zuinglius, Occolampadips, Farellus, Capito, and Hedio. 3 > 949%; 

Ibid. 313. He apologized. for having written againſt Luther, and ſaid, that the calumnies of eccle- 
fiaſtics, who made him paſs for a Lutheran, and the importunity of princes, had con- 
ſtrained him to it. Although, ſays he, I were a moſt bigotted Papiſt, yet would I con- 
« demn cruelty, becauſe opinions oppoſed with cruelty. ſpread the more. Therefore, the 
« prudent Julian would. not put Chriſtians, to death. Our Theologers thought, that if they 
| , burned a man or two at Bruficls, the reſt. would be corrected by it. On the contrary, 
« the ſufferings of theſe men made many embrace Lutheraniſm,” |! 

Ibid. _.., Melanchthon. anſwered Eraſmus; politely, and with a; much better temper, telling him, 
that the vices of particulars ſhould not bring any prejudice againſt. a good cauſe ;. and that 
Luther did in no wiſe. reſemble thoſe whom he had painted in ſo odious colours. He 
D314 2 gently reproved him for drawing up a catalogue of vile fellows, and 8 ſuch perſons 
as Oecolampadius, and other men of merit, amongſt them. As for himſelf, he declared, 
that in his conſcience. he was perſuaded of the truth of Luther 's doctrine, and would 
never forſake it. But, as to the diſſertation of Eraſmus upon ftee-will, he ſays; We are 
„ got at all ſhocked at it; for it would be meer tyranny to hinder any man from giving 
. his opinion in the church of Chriſt, concerning any points of religion. This. ought to 
be free to every one, who will deliver his ſentiments without paſſion and partiality. Vour 
5, moderation in that treatiſe hath been applauded; and yet ſuffer me to tell you, that 
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-ſometimes' you. bite too hard. But Luther is not ſo eaſily provoked, as to to be unable 
« to bear diſſent; and he promiſeth to obſerve” the ſame moderation in his reply. It is 
« alſo your duty to be very cautious not to bring an odium upon a cauſe, which the 


ie holy — ſo evidently favour. As you yourfelf have not as yet condemned it, if 
— | 


« we ought to examine, and not to deſpiſe prophecies.” ORD LOR RET 250 
Eraſmus replied, in another long epiſtle to Melanchthon, that he had not much exhorted Ep. 714. 
him to forſake the reformers, knowing it would be labour loſt; but could have wiſhed that 
Melanchthon had applied himſelf entirely to good literature. And yet, if good literature 
was not compatible with the ſtudy of divinity, it would have been bad literature, or mal# 
liters, as the monks then called it. He declared, that his only view was to promote the 
good of both parties, and to diſſuade tumults; and he wiſhed; that a reformation might 
de made without ſtrife and contention. © This was wiſhing impoſſibilities, conſidering the 


| ortin, 
In 1525, we find Eraſmus complaining, that Melanchthon laboured under an infomhnia, 155 x 
or a {leepleſineſs, a diſtemper too well known to ſtudious people. He fays, that Frederic“ 39 
of Saxony had lately bequeathed Melanchthon a thoufand gold florins, This deſerves no- 
tice for the rarity of the thing; it being as uncommon for princes to leave legacies to Ep. 790. 
ſcholars, as it is for ſcholars to leave legacics to princes. © © LOS bi | 

% We have been ſtunned long enough, fays Eraſmus, with the cry of Goſpel, Goſpel, 
« - Goſpel, We want Goſpel-manners.” Tn 1528, he propoſed a medium to be purfued be- 
tween the extremes of monkery and reformation ; and he complained, it was through them JF 
that literature was declining in every place. But in reality there was no compariſon to be | 
made between the monks and the reformers in point of literature, which the former to- 
tally neglected, and tho latter cultivated with tolerable ſucceſs and application, as it plainly 

pears by the treatiſes which they compoſed in thoſe days. There were perſons among 
dabo underſtood the learned languages full as well as Erafmus, though in genius 
and vivacity they did not equal him. Melanchthon, for example, and Camerarius, were Jortio, p. 
not inferior to him in this ſort of literature. The ſame year Eraſmus received a polite = 
letter from Melanchthon, who owns that he did not approve Luther's violent ways ; but 
reproves Eraſmus alſo for too ſtrongly expreſſing his reſentments. ah 

The emperor called the diet of Spires in March 1529, where Melanchthon attended 
among the other reformers, who had long diſputes about religion with the Romaniſts, and, 
in this diet, obtained the name of PRoTEesTAnTs. While Melanchthon was at Spires, he Bayle, v. 
made a little journey to Bretten, to ſee his mother. This good woman aſked him what {; Hanes 
ſhe muſt believe amidſt / theſe diſputes ? She ated to him the prayers ſhe was uſed to Adam, in 
make, and which contained nothing that was per bus, Continue, ſaid he, to believe ts theo. 
«. and pray as you have done hitherto, and never trouble yourſelf about controverſies.” 1 
This invincibly refutes the ſilly ſtory, which Florimond de Remond publiſhed, that Me- Hiſtory of 
lanchthon induced his mother to change her religion. He ſays, that when Melanchthon ge P. 
was at the point of death, his mother told him, he had perſuaded her to embtace a re- Bayle, p. 
ligion that was different from that of her forefathers. But this is falſe relating to the 86. 
mother; and it is certain that ſhe died above thirty years before her ſon. What Me- 
lanchthon ſaid to his mother, plainly ſhews, that he hated difputes in religion, and that 
he was only. engaged in them by the part he' was to a& in the world. | 

All Europe was convinced, that Melanchthon was not ſo averſe as Luther, to an accom- 
modation with the Romaniſts ; and that he would have facrificed many things for the 
fake of peace. This ap chiefly by the book he wrote concerning things indifferent ; Melchior 
which was ſo ill — . by the faction of Illyricus. Melanchthon adviſed the reformers d di 
not to .contend ſcrupulouſly about indifferent things; provided thoſe rites and ceremonies tof. 1 
had nothing of idolatry in them; and to bear ſome hardſhips, if it might be done with- 195 
out impiety. Illyricus, on the contrary, cried out, that people ſhould rather deſert all the 
churches, and threaten an inſurrection, than to bear a ſurplice. Some Romaniſts have been 
inſpired with the ſame ſpirit, which calls to my mind what a jefuit ſaid, that they Jurieu. 
would not put out one wax-taper, though it were to convert all the Huguenots.” 

F elector of Saxony, and ſome other princes, ſupported the reformers at the diet Collier. 

of Spires : but, after - ſeveral debates, it was ordered, that the doctrine about the Eucha- 2 
e rift ſhould not be entertained : that the maſs ſhould be continued, and the celebration Cent. p. 
* of it permitted even in thoſe places where the reformed doctrine prevailed : | that the 112. 


*' Anabaptiſts ſhould be proſcribed : and that one prince ſhould not protect the ſubjects of 


another.“ The reforming princes - oppoſed this decree, and alledged, that their mi- 


* niſters had proved, by invincible arguments taken out of Scripture, that the popiſh 
* maſs was contrary to the inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt, and the practice of the apoſtles : 
that they could not permit the Lord's Supper to be adminiſtered in a different manner 
in the ſame church: that there was nothing more certain than the word of God, which 


© explained itſelf; and therefore they would take care, that nothing elſe ſhould be tau ght 
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« chan the Old and New Teſtament in their purity : and they declared, that the decree 
& of the former diet was made for the preſervation of peace; but that this would infallibly 


re occafion* wars and troubles in Germany.” This was put in writing by way of protefia- - 


fion, and publiſhed, on the nineteenth of April 1 1529, as a ſolemn inſtrument of appeal to the 
emperor, and a general or national council. This gave the reformers the name of PRo- 
TEsTANTs. The inſtrument of proteſtation was ſigned by the electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburgh ; Erneſt, and Francis, . dukes of Lunenberg; the landgrave of Hefle, and the 


Weifſemberg,” Nordlingen, and St. Gall. "45 vt ond ghee Sig gaqti 0d Toft + 
| Oecolampadius wrote to Melanchthon, defiring him to declare his opinion in favour of 
the Zuinglians, that the conteſt might ceaſe between them and the Lutherans. Melanch- 
thon anſwered, that he could not approve of the opinion of the Sacramentarians; but 
t that, if he would act politickly, he ſhould ff otherwiſe, as. he knew there. were 
t. many learned men among them, whoſe friendſhip would be advantageous: to him; ſo 
de that, if he could have concurred with them, in their opinion about the Lord's Supper, 
* he would have ſpoken freely. He obſerved, that the Zuinglians, ſuppoſed the body of 
0 Jeſus Chriſt to be abſent, and only to be repreſented in the Sacrament, as perſons are 
u repreſented upon a theatre: but he conſidered, that Jeſus Chriſt had promiſed to be 
« with us to the end of the world: that it is not neceſſary to ſeparate the divinity from 
* the h ity; ſo that he was uaded, the Sacrament. was a pledge of the real pre- 
* ſence, and that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was truly received in the s Supper: that 
« the p im of the word was not contrary to any article of faith, but: agreed with 
« other x apa of Scripture where the preſence of Chriſt was mentioned. He declared, 
« jt is an opinion unbecoming a Chriſtian, to believe that Jeſus Chriſt is, as it were, impriſoned 
„ jn heaven: that Oecolampadius only ded ſome abſurdities, and the judgment of 
"© ſome fathers, againſt it; neither of which ought to influence thoſe who know, that the 
«t myſteries of religion are to be judged by the word of God, and not by geometrical 
principles; as they muſt alſo know that many contradictions are to be met with in the 
« writings of the ancients: but he faid, that the greateſt number of the expreſſions in 
« the moſt eminent authors, prove the doctrine of the real preſence to be the general 
Ee LL Toe oO EPR RTDUONE LP 
Oecolampadi ied; an ran riendly conference at Marpurg, in 
October 3 the heads of the Lutherans and Zuinglians. The — of 
Heſſe was preſent at this conference, where Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Bucer, and Hedio, 
appe on one fide; and Luther, Melanchthon, Juſtus Jonas, Oſeander, Brentius, and 
icola, on the other ſide. The Lutherans propoſed ſuch articles as they objected againſt 
in the doctrine of the Zuinglians. Firſt, That there was no ſuch thing as original ſin; 
but it was only a natural n and —— did not take away 
any fin in children. Secondly, T the Holy. Ghoſt is not - conferred | by the uſe of the 
word of God, and the ſacraments ; but without that word, and thoſe ſacraments. Thirdly, 
That ſome. of them were ſuppoſed to have erroneous, thoughts about the divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the holy Trinity. Fourthly, That they ſet the value of faith as to our juſtifi- 
cation, high enough; but ſeemed to attribute juſtification to good works. Fifthly, That 
they did not think the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt were really in the Lord's Supper. 
Zuinglius and Oecolampadius cleared themſelves fully of the ſuſpicion. they lay under about 
the Trinity, and divinity of Jeſus Chriſt : but they had long diſputes about original fin, and 
the operation of the ſacraments; in which points Melanchthon agreed with Zuinglius, by 
explaining, or altering his former opinions; ſo that they differed only about the Eucha- 
' riſt. Luther could not fo fully agree with Zuinglius, as may be ſeen in his life. 


Bayle, p. The diet of Augſburg was held in June 1530, as mentioned in Luther's life page 82. 


Nothing coſt Melanchthon more pains, than the taſk that was given him this year, to 
draw up a confeſſion of faith ; which is called the Augſburg confeſſion, becauſe it was pre- 


Dupin, p. ſented to the emperor at the diet in that city. Melanchthon drew up this confeffon of 


| faith out of the memoirs ſent to the elector of Saxony. It was divided into two parts. 
The firſt contained twenty-one articles upon the chief points of religion; as the unity of 
| God, original fin, the incarnation, juſtification, the . goſpel-miniſtry, the church, the civil 
government, the day of judgment, free-will, the cauſe of fin, faith, good works, and the 
adoration of ſaints. The other part was concerning the ceremonies and uſages of the 
church, which the Proteſtants ſaid were abuſed ; ſuch as the communion in both kinds, the 
marriages of prieſts, confeſſion, abſtinence from meats, - monaſtic vows, and eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction. 7 | | . 1 ee a 7 Te Bit ++ a 
Melanchthon had reviſed, and corrected, this confeflion ſeveral times; but had much 
difficulty to pleaſe Luther at laſt. Yet Maimburg fays, that Luther was well pleaſed with the 
confeſſion, when Melanchthon ſent him a co y of it: and Seckendorf does not contradict 
him; but ſays, that Luther was very glad this occaſion. was. offered of letting the world 


rince of Anhalt; as alſo by the deputies for the fourteen cities of Straſburg, Nuremberg, 
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ſee what he and his followers taught. Indeed, it is probable, that Luther would 
not have tempered his ſtile with ſo much moderation: it was à difficult time; and all 
mage < expreſſion, which affected not the merits of their cauſe, wis then neceſſary 
to | — . 5 g LC x3 lot 1151; 2 284i 
This confeſſion was ſigned by the Proteſtant. princes, and read before the  emperar- in a b 
ſpecial aſſembly of the empire, who were then diſmiſſed, that they might confult What 
reſolutions ſhould come to in this affair. Their judgments were divided. The more 
violent ſaid, that the edit of Worms ought to be put in execution; and fuch as would 


not obey, ſhould be compelled by the civil powers. Others were for chooſing a certain 


number of honeſt, learned, and indifferent perſons, according to. whoſe judgment the em- 
peror was to decide all matters. And a third party were for giving the confaſſion of 
faith to the popiſh divines to confute, and the confutation to be read, in a full diet, be- 
fore the Proteſtants. This laſt advice was taken, and John Faber, John Cochleus, Eckius, 
Wimpina, Collinus, and fome ns] pope divines, were appointed to draw up a confute- 
tion, which they finiſhed, and delivered to the emperor and the popiſh princes, who were 
of opinion that all the ſevere: expreflions, which the divines could not refrain from bring- 
ing in, ſhould be taken out. When this was done, the emperor called the Proteſtants: to- 
gether, on the third of Auguſt, and told them, he had communicated: their confeſſion to 


tome. learned and religious perſons, to give their opinion of it, and to obſerve what was 


ſound, or what was ' contrary to the faith of the church: that they had given their judg- 
ments in writing, which he had approved; and then ordered it to be read before them 
by one of his ſecretaries. | | - 4 TI W 7 
The Romiſh divines examined the Proteſtants confeffion of faith ſtep by ſtep in their 
anſwer. They fully approved of. ſome articles; as the firſt | about the holy Trinity; the 
thixd about the incarnation; the eighth about the wicked in the church, and that the 
ſacraments adminiſtered by wicked | perſons are good; the ninth about the neceſſity of 
baptiſm, and the baptiſm. of infants; the tenth about the Lord's Supper; the thirteenth. 


about the operation of the ſacraments, though they judged that article to be defective, 


becauſe they would not acknowledge ſeven facraments; the , fourteenth about the calling 
of . miniſters, provided they allowed of à canonical ordination the fixteenth about the au- 
thority of the magiſtrates ; the ſeventeenth about the laſt judgment ahd- the reſurrectionʒ 
and the eighteenth about free - will. But they rejected other articles; as the fourth, fifth, 
fixth, and twentieth, that men are not juſtified by the merit of good works, but by faith 
alone; the ſeventh, that the church is a congtegation of ſaints ; and that it is ſufficient, 
to preſerve its unity, that men agree in the doctrine of the goſpel, and about the admi- 
viſttation of the ſacraments, withoùt following the ſame uſages and traditions: the twenty- 
firſt, about the invocation and worſhip! of. ſaints Thoſe, which they partly received, and 
partly rejected, were the ſecond, about original ſin, which they approved, except the defi- 
nition of ſin given in it, Which ſeems. to agree better to actual than original fin ; the 
eleventh alſo; about abſolution, they allowed of, but diſliked what is ſaid in it about con- 
ſeſſion ; in the twelfth, about repentance, they did not like the aſſertion that faith is a part 
of repentance, and what concerns ſatisfaction; the fifteenth was approved, as to what is 
ſaid there, that the rites and ceremonies of the church are to be obſerved ; but rejected 
ſo far, as it ſays, that the cuſtoms received by tradition, as celibacy, and vows, are of 
no uſe to obtain grace, or make ſatisfaction to Ged. 2 N 
As to the ſecond part of the confeſſion of Augſburg, in which the Proteſtants aſſerted, that 
the communion under one kind, celibacy of prieſts, the ceremonies of the maſs, private 
maſſes, the name of ſacrifice given to the maſs, monaſtie vows, abſtinence, faſts, and au- 
riculat confeſſion, are abuſes : the popiſh divines maintained, in their anſwer, they were 
not abuſes, but religious and holy uſages, commanded by ſcripture, and confirmed by tra- 
dition: yet they acknowledged, there were ſome abuſes in them that wanted reforma- 
tion, and which tke emperor promiſed to obtain. | %% gz 

The Romiſh divines deſired the Proteſtants to return to the old communion of the 
church. The elector of Saxony anſwered for the Proteſtants, that if the Romaniſts could 
prove, that the Proteſtants had advanced any error, they would recant it; and if they de- 
ſired any farther explication, they were ready to give it: that, ſince they had approved 
of ſome articles of their doctrine, and rejected others, it was. neceſſary they ſhould confirm 
and explain thoſe in diſpute. + 192 Toh | 

- In, conſequence of this, a conference was held at Augſburg. on the ſeventh of Auguſt, 
between ſeventeen Romiſh divines, and ſome of the Proteſtants : but this was of na 
effect, as has been ſhewn in Luther's life, page 83. The Romaniſts ſaid, if the Proteſt- 
ants would not ſatisfy the emperor, by uniting in matters of faith with the princes and 
members of the empire, they would bring great troubles upon Germany by the wars and 
tumults, which their ſeparation would raiſe. The Proteſtants anſwered, by George Brucke, 


their deputy, that they took it ill to be / threatened, and complained, that the | emperor 


wauld not ſuffer them to be heard elicits : that they could not be allowed a copy 0 


if he had been inveſted with ample powers: but the 
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ſhould: approve of | it, without reading or examining it, which they could not do with a 
ſafe conſcience: that though it was promiſed and concluded, in the laſt diet of Spires, 
that a council ſhould be held, nothing was done in it ſince. The committee of the Ro- 
miſh deputies” replied, that the Proteſtants had no reaſon to complain of his imperial ma- 
jeſty: that the condition on which he offered them a copy of the confutation of their 
confeſſion was not hard, becauſe he was ſenſible how they uſed the edict of Worms: 


that they might with greater ſafety conſent to the doctrine of the univerſal church, than 


of a ſmall number of heretics and apoſtates, who could not agree among themſelves: and 
that the emperor, having two wars upon his hands, could have no hopes of holding a 

The Proteſtants ſhewed reaſons for their ſeparation, and offered to chooſe a ſmall num- 
ber of perſons on both ſides, who might treat amicably together, and conſult if they 
could not find out ſome way of agreement. This — received; and ſeven per- 
ſons were nominated by both parties to confer about religion; two princes, two lawyers, 
and three divines. The Romaniſts were the biſhop of Augſburg, and the duke of Brun{- 


wrick ; the chancellor of the archbiſhop of Cologne, and the chancellor of the marquis of 


Baden; Eckius, Wimpina, and Cochlæus. For the Proteſtants were the elector of Saxony's 
ſon, and the marquis of Brandenburg; the lawyers Brucke and Heller; and the divines 
Melanchthon, Brentius, and Schnepfius. They met, and agreed upon fifteen of the twenty- 


one articles of the confeſſion of Augſburg; ſo that there remained but ſix, three of 


which were only diſputed againſt in part; and the other three were remitted to the ſe- 
cond: part of their confeſſion, about which it was more difficult to come to an agreement. 
Melanchthon, and the other Lutherans, agreed to theſe points of doctrine : that men ſhould 
not be faid to be juſtified by faith alone, but by faith and grace: that good works are 
neceflary : that reprobates are included in the church : that man hath a free-will : that the 
bleſſed ſaints intercede for us, and may be honoured. In the other ſeven articles; they 
agreed, that the body and blood of Chriſt were contained in both elements, and that they 
would not condemn the laity, who would receive the Euchariſt only under one kind: that 
the uſual veneration ſhould be given to- the 0 that the public maſs ſhould 
he celebrated with the uſual ceremonies, and that they ſhould obſerve what js eſſential in 
the conſecration : that the faſts on the vigils might be till obſerved, and ſome holydays 
kept: that the biſhops ſhould hold their juriſdictions ; and that pariſh prieſts, preachers, and 
other eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſhould ſubmit to them in ſpiritual matters; and that their ex- 
communications ſhould not be contemned. nc. | | 


The Romiſh divines, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, made their report o the diet, 


upon what terms they ſtood with the Lutherans. It was then thought, that it would be 
a ſpeedier way to perfect the agreement by reducing the deputies to three; and that both 


parties ſhould int two lawyers, and one divine. Melanchthon was choſe by the Pro- 
teſtants, and jus by the Romaniſts, The points upon which they debated, were prin- 


cipally the maſs, vows, and celibacy of prieſts. The Romaniſts conſented, that the married 
prieſts. might live with their wives; but they would not relax in the buſineſs of the maſs 
and vows. Melanchthon, who was very much inclined to peace, might have come nearer, 
righd- Proceſtents had been diſſatiſ- 
fied with his condeſcenſion, and ordered him to advance no farther. This put an end to 
all kinds of accommodation: but Melanchthon drew up An apology for the Augſburg 
«* confeſſion ;”” which the Proteſtant princes offered to preſent to the emperor, who refuſed 
to receive it, and it was publiſhed the next year. © | & 2872 5h 28 
In the diſpute concerning eocleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and the power of biſhops, Melanch- 
thon gave way more than many of his own party, particularly the free cities, would 
have had him: but Melanchthon was not to be moved in the doctrinal points wherein 
the Proteſtants oppoſed Popery, Even Luther, in his « admonition to the princes of the 
empire, granted that the power of the biſhops, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, might be 
allowed, if they would employ it to the glory of God; for he overlooked that it- would 
advance the ſupremacy of the Pope. (79.001 8 ech ach e 
The Zuinglians alſo preſented their < confeſſion of faith” at the diet of Augſburg, as 
may be ſeen in the lives of Zuinglius, p. 57, and of Luther, p. 83. 21736 SG! 
The article which is moſt remarkable in the ſacramentarians confeſſion of faith, is that 


Dopia, p. concerning the Euchariſt. The confeſſion of Augſburg,” in the tenth article, aſſerts the 
i real preſence : but it was not drawn up in the ſame manner, in all che editions of that. 


confeſſion. In the firſt edition, it was delivered in theſe terms; Concerning the Lord's 
„ Supper, they teach, that the body and blood of Chriſt are truly preſent, and 
diſtributed to the receivers. This doctrine was agreeable to the church of Rome: but, 
in the ſecond edition, they ſpoke of the bread and wine in other words; That with 


« the bread and wine, the body and blood of Chriſt are truly and ſubſtantially preſent in 


« the Lord's Supper; and that they are truly given with the viſible elements ; that is, 
8. | o ; * with 


the confutation of their confeſſion, but upon hard terms; and that it was expected, they 
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«. with the bread and the wine, to thoſe who receive the Sacratnent.” Melanchthon at 
firſt drew up, this article in a form more agreeable to the Romiſh doctrine; after which, 
be obſerved, that in afferting the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt were truly in the 
Sacrament, without mentioning the bread and wine, men ſeemed to underſtand as if they 
allowed of tranſubſtantiation ; as alſo that there was no controverſy between the Romaniſts 
and Lutherans about that article. But the Lutherans perceived that this expoſition 


was 1 to their doctrine; which made them add, that the bread and wine were 

in the Lord's Supper with the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt. 3 | 
The Lutheran ' q ines, as well as the Romaniſts, diſapproved of the doctrine of the 

Zuingliand regarding the Euchariſt, which had been drawn up by Bucer. The proteſtant 


rinces endeavoured to unite them; and the landgrave of Heſſe deſired the opinions of 
anchthon and Brentius upon the confeſſion which the Sacramentarians had preſented 
to the diet, Theſe divines gave their anſwer, in writing, that they could not allow, or 
tolerate, the notion of the Zuinglians concerning the Lord's Supper ; nor join with them, 
or forbear to condemn them, till there was a council held, becauſe their doctrine was 
falſe. The landgrave endeavoured to ſoften their expreſſions ; but Melanchthon and Bren- 
tius perſiſted in their judgment, and would not acknowledge the Zuinglians for brethren. 
Bucer was very diligent to promote an union, and propoſed a conference: which Me- 
lanchthon and Brentius rejected. | | fs Be 
Luther was not at the diet of Augſburg, but he wrote to Melanchthon about the tranſ- Dupin, p. 
actions there. The former was of opinion, that all propoſals of an accomodation would 

be ineffectual ; but the latter tried to moderate the mind of Luther, and ſtop his heat. 
Eraſmus alſo wrote to Melanchthon in theſe words; God alone, my dear Philip, can jou: 

« unravel the intricate plot of the tragedy which is now acting. Ten councils afſembled 193: 

« together could not do it; much leſs ſuch an one as I. If a man ſays a reaſonable 

« thing, it is ſtraightway called Lutheraniſm.” Melanchthon anſwered Eraſmus from Augſ- 

burg, and prayed him to continue the charitable office of exhorting the emperor to mo- 
deration. Eraſmus replied with ſome peeviſhneſs and reſentment, ' Frag that he would Ep. 1125. 
not concern himſelf in behalf of the Evangelics. However, he was better than his word, £129. . 
and did write to cardinal' Campejus, deſiting him to diſſuade the emperor from making 2. p. 296. 
a religious war. . « | . 0 
: The ſwes ing fickneſs, which broke out in England in 1485, raged this year in Ger- 
many, among other calamities, and the affairs of the poor Proteſtants were ſo bad, in of Eag- 
all appearance, that Melanchthon was quite dejected, and overwhelmed with forrow. Lu- land, v.2. 
ther, who had more courage, wrote him many excellent letters of conſolation. *_ 1 
Melanchthon, at this time, was conſulted upon the divorce which Henry VIII. was, it 
determined to have againſt Catherine of Spain: and he gave his opinion, That Sieidan. 
the law in Leviticus was diſpenſable, and that the marriage might be lawful; as alſo b. P. 
te that, in thoſe matters, ſtates and princes might make what law they pleaſed.” ' Burnet's 
Archbiſhop Cranmer had a very rue regard for Melanchthon, whom he invited to dg , 
England, and 3 there. Peter Martyr, and his companion Ochinus, had their an- Suppe 
nual allowance from the king; but ſome more extraordinary annuity was intended Me- life of 


Julius Pflug, in 1531, wrote to Eraſmus, exhorting him to uſe all his intereſt with the ja Jo 
Chriſtian princes, that, by their authority, the Romiſh clergy might be induced -to relax 
m favour of the Lutherans as much as could be ſpared of the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions ; 
hoping that, on the other fide, ſome wiſe and moderate Lutherans, ſuch as Melanchthon, 
might ſhew the fame condeſcenſion. Eraſmus excuſed himſelf from undertaking the 
office which Pflug had recommended to him, and repreſented the faults of both parties, 
which rendered the attempt impracticable. Indeed, he had already offered his advice to 
the public upon this ſubject to no manner of purpoſe : the Romiſh court had been too 
much offended at it, and the emperor would not deign even to hear it. In this epiſtle, Ib. 513. 
he gives a charming character to Melanchthon. He not only excels, ſays Eraſmus, in 
learning and eloquence ; but, by a certain fatality, he is a general favourite. Honeſt and Ep. ,igg; 
te candid men are fond of him; and even his adverſaries cannot hate him.“ Happy is 
the perſon, whom this deſcription ſuits! It is not ſafe to attack him: the public will re- Jortin. 
venge his wrongs, and take bi part againſt his adverſaries: but there is no occaſion to 
have recourſe to fatality. fi FVV 1 
Servetus, about this time, publiſhed his book de Trinitatis Erroribus, as mentioned in 
the life of Oecolampadius, p. 52: and, in 1532, Servetus ubliſhed another book againſt 
the Trinity, at Haguenau; for which he was afterwards 


\ 


| | burnt, as a heretic. Servetus 
was 2 man more extravagant than Arius in his opinion; for he conceived Chriſt to be —_— 
a divine light, which God uſed as his inſtrument in making the world, and his fleſh to art. 5. tom 
be made out of the very ſubſtance of God: but his grace the lord archbiſhop of Can-*- 
_ terbury, in his learned diſcourſe of idolatry, declared, that, by what he had ſeen — Ib. 9. p. 
Dr S a4 $0 I 892: 12.5 fie 
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the writings of, Servetus, he judged him fitter to have been chained up as a madman, 
than buint as a heretic. . 5 u ite $i ai wo 

Melanchthon, in 1533, wrote a letter to Joachim Camerarius, . wherein, he told him 

| what he thought of Servetus and his books. He faid, that Servetus appeared, to him a 

Ep. lib. 4. ſubtile and cunning man; but that he wanted gravity, and his thoughts were confuſed : 

14% that he had not ſufficiently meditated upon the things he treated of; and that his notion 

of juſtification was very extravagant. Good God, ſays Melanchthon, among poſterity, 

« what tragedies will this queſtion raiſe ; whether the logos, or word, be. an  hypoſtaſis 

« or ſubſiſtence, or perſon ; and whether the ſpirit is ſo likewiſe? For my part, I have 

« recourſe ſolely to thoſe words of ſcripture, that command us to _ invoke Chriſt, by 

« aſcribing the honour of divinity to him, which carries along with it a great conſolation 

* to us: but it is of no advantage to examine critically the real or proper diſtinctions! of 

« the hypoſtaſis or perſon,” ed | erb ode 

Melanchthon was always afraid that diſputes would break out about the Trinity. He 

foreſaw that ſeveral people, not contented with the reformation of Luther and Calvin, 

would boldly attack be doctrine of the trinity. The thing happened as he foretold : and 

ſome are of opinion, that the reformation would have made a farther progreſs, had it 

not been for the Anti-trinitarians. Melanchthon, in another letter, informed. Camerarius, 

that Servetus wronged Tertullian, in maintaining that this father believed the logos. to be 

an hypoſtaſis, He alſo wrote to the ſenate of Venice, that Servetus had revived the error 

Borbo nit of Paulus Samoſatenus in his book of Trinitatis erroribus, which was diſperſed in Italy; 

hiſt. univ. and therefore he defired them to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, that the. impious error of 
5. 70 Servetus might be ayoided, rejected, and abhorred. "1 If 

Rolr'shit. Francis I. king of France had a great love for learning and learned men, He. eſtabliſhed 

of France, profeſſors of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages at Paris. The revival of letters 

esd. p. in France, which had been in a manner extinguiſhed for ſeveral ages, was owing to this 

161. prince, who was therefore called the Father of Letters. He married Eleanor, the emperor's 

ſiſter, in 1530; at which time there was a great controverſy about religion in France, 

M and the king was deſirous of having Melanchthon to come there, as he judged him a pro- 

Maim- per perſon to pacify the diſputes, We are told, that the queen of Navarre often talked 

bay” bi o the king her brother of a very good man, as ſhe ſaid, who was called Philip Me- 

— b. 1. lanchthon, whom ſhe was continually praiſing as the moſt learned man of his time; and 

83. that ſhe did not doubt, but if ſo holy and able a man could .confer with the doctors of 

he Sorbonne, they would quickly find the means of reſtoring peace to the church. Where- 

upon this prince, who otherwiſe had a great deſire to bring into France the ableſt, men 

of his time, wrote to Melanchthon, and invited. him to come to Paris, to join his en- 

deavours with the French divines to reſtore the ancient diſcipline of the church. This 

letter was dated at Guiſe the twenth-eighth of June 1535, and declared the pleaſure. the 

Ep, 30. king had, that Melanchthon was diſpoſed to come into France, to,, endeavour to pacify: 

P- 3 8 | FO | of pRary 

the : controverſies. Melanchthon wrote to the king, the twenty-eighth of September fol- 

lowing, and affured him of his good intentions; but that he was, forry he, had not ſur- 

Vain Jounted the obſtacles to his journey, Langey was ordered to found Melanchthon, if he 

— vas inclined to change his chair of theology at Wittenberg, whoſe income was only two 

5- P. 27 hundred crowns a year, for a royal profeſſor's chair in the univerſity of Paris, at twelve 


hundred erowns a year. Varillas ſays, “ the elector of Saxony permitted Melanchthon to 
«c into France, in hopes that he would make all the French turn Lutherans, . But Lu- 
4 2. whe, could not be without. Melanchthon, detained him a long time, upon pretence 
« that he was to concert, or, to ſpeak more properly, to poliſh with him his laſt book 
Ib. p.322. agaipſt tha Anabaptiſts. ayle. contradicts Varillas, and ſays, the elector of Saxony could 


Bayie, v. not be N upon to or” Melanchthon the liberty of going to France, and. wrote. his 


+. Þ- 192 excuſes. to Francis I. Luther did not detain Melanchthon; but made repeated. inſtances 


RR lr Journey: In fact, Melanchthon could never obtain. leave from the 
dlector to. make it, although er had CA b 
Camerar. this journey, by. repreſenting. ta him, that the hopes of ſeeing Melanchthon had put a 
7. 253. ſto N to the perſecution of > Proteſtants in France. "Ro 10 ig doc {4046; 
Melchior The king of England allo defired to ſee Melanchthon: but neither of theſe two monarchs 
Adam, in ever ſam him. However, Melanchthon ſent a ſmall piece into France, which contained 
* his advices about reconciling of the controverſies. we n 
dea. The Lutherans could net agree with the: Zuinglians at the ſynod of Conſtance, in 1534 ; 
p- 08. nor at Baſil, at Eiſpnach, in. 1536. After this, there was a; project of a, form of 
© Dopin, p 4e. their union” drawn op, by, Melanchthon feu, that they ac howiegged, the body 
1%. and blood, of Jeſus. Chriſt: were truly and ſuhſtantially preſent, given, and, received in 
| © | the Sacrament with the bre 4 80d We 4 thongh thaw was no tranſubſtantiation; nor local 
incloſing of the body of Jeſus Chriſt, in the. bread, ner any. durable union of the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt and, the bread,, when it is not uſed: for, in. giving the bread, it is. the 


preſent, 


ongh In had earneſtly. exhorted that prince to conſent. to 


body of Jeſus Chriſt by a ſacramental union ; ſo that, in diſtributing. e bread, the body "ih 
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cree of the diet of Augſburg ſhould ſtill continue; but he ſuſpended. all proſecutions in . 


mility of Melanchthon, who confined himſelf to literary employments, and would be at 
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preſent, and given; yet, "when it is not in the uſe, but the bread is in the pyx, or 13 


carried in proceſſion, the body of Jeſus Ghriſt is not there. That the Sacrament has no 
dependence on the worthineſs of the miniſter, or receiver: and that the body and b!ood 


of «Chriſt are truly given to the unworthy, and received by them. 


In this form, there was nothing ſaid of the oral reception of the dy of *Jeſus Chriſt: 
and Luther concluded, there is no durable union between the body and blood of Chfiſt, 


when the elements are not in uſe. | CI wet 

This confeffion of faith was ſigned by the miniſters of Upper Germany, and approved 

at Straſburg: but Bucer could not get it accepted in Switzerland, though he undertook 

to ſhew, that the doctrine of © this form of union” was not different from the Zuing- 

lian confeſſion of faith; as is farther ſhewn in Bucer's life. | 

Luther, in 1 $30, wrote upon his table theſe words following: Res et verba Philip- wit 

« pus; verba fine rebus Eraſmus; res fine verbis Lutherus; nec res nec verba Caroloſta- —— 

6. Aus- Melanchthon unawares coming to Luther at that time, and reading the ſame; — 

ſmiled, and ſaid, Touching Eraſmus and Caroloſtadius, it is well judged and cenſured; but b. 510. 

* too much is attributed unto me; alſo good words ought to be aſcribed to Luther, for agg 

« he ſpeaketh exceeding well.” | | ot 
Melanchthon, in 1541, aſſiſted at the conferences of Spires, and Ratiſbon, where the gayle, v. 

controverſies between the Romaniſts and Proteſtants were warmly diſputed. At the for- 4. P. 186. 

mer, the Papiſts choſe Eckius, and the Proteſtants — 8 Melanchthon, to confer about 10. 

the points in controverſy, and agreed that they ſhould begin to diſcourſe: about original 

fin. They entered upon it, and continued the conference three days, when Nicholas Gran- 

ville, who was then prime miniſter to the emperor, and his commiſſioner at the conference, 

received a letter from his imperial majeſty, which ordered that the conference ſhould be 

diſcontinued, and all things referred to the diet of Ratiſbon, where: the Proteſtants were 

ordered to meet. This- diet was opened in March, in the preſence of the emperor, who 

appointed Eckius, Pflugius, and Gropper, to manage it for the Romaniſts; and, for the 

Proteſtants, Melanchthon, Bucer, and Piſtorius. He commanded them to lay afide all 

paſſion, and to reſpect the glory of God only in that conference. Frederic, brother to the 

elector palatine, was appointed preſident; who opened the conference on the 27th of 

April, when a * was produced, which contained twenty-two articles, wherein the 

whole ſubſtance of religion was comprized. It was imagined, that this writing was drawn 

up by John Gropper; but the emperor faid, it was prefented to him by perſons of learn- 

ing and piety, to forward the peace: he therefore defired them to examine it, that they 

might approve of what was well, correct what was amiſs, and terminate all differences. 

Dupin has ſet forth all theſe articles, which are too long to be inſerted here. The pypic, 

proteſtants examined, and objected to ſeveral of them; which was reſented . by fixtcenth 

the legate, and the diet was concluded by the emperor, who commanded that the de- 16, F. 


162. 


% 


the imperial chamber concerning matters of religion, till either a general or national coun- 
cil was held. Upon theſe aſſurances, the proteſtant princes promiſed to aſſiſt the emperor 
againſt the Turks, who this year were become maſters of Buda. 

In-1543, Melanchthon went to the elector of Cologne, to aſſiſt him in introducing a Bayle, p. 
reformation into his dioceſe, which proved ineffectual. Bucer and Piſtorius aſſiſted Me- ne, 
lanchthon in drawing up the articles for the elector: but Gropper compoſed a treatiſe 150. 
againſt thoſe articles, and the divines of Cologne ſtood ſo firm againſt their W 
that he was unable to introduce the Proteſtant religion in his electorate. However, the Ib. 175. 
elector of Cologne, and the elector palatine, renounced Popery. | 

Melanchthon had two ſons, and two daughters. His daughter Anne was married to George elch. A. 
Sabinus, of Wittenberg, in 1536, when ſhe was only fourteen years old. Sabinus was one dam. phil. 
of the beſt poets of his time; and Eraſmus, in 1534, had highly recommended him to E:, 
Melanchthon. Anne' underſtood Latin well, and was very handſome. Her father loved jorin, 
her tenderly: but there had been ſeveral quarrels between the father-in-law and the ſon- $56. 
in- law; becauſe Sabinus was ambitious to obtain civil employments, and diſliked the hu- 


no trouble to advance his children. Sabinus, in 1543, carried his wife into Pruſſia, to the Camerar: | 
great grief of Melanchthon; and ſhe died at Konigſberg in 1547. Melanchthon's other s. 
daughter was married, in 1550, to Gaſper Peucer, who was an able phyſician, and was Melchior / 
very much perſecuted. Melanchthon was certainly a good father, as appears by this ſtory, Adam, 
A frenchman found him one day holding a book in one hand, and rocking a child with Iv. 398. 
the other. Melanchthon ſeeing him ſurprized at this, made ſuch a pious diſcourſe to 
him about the duty of a father, and the ſtate of grace in which children are with God, 
that this : ſtranger went away much more learned than when he came in. | 
Melanchthon had ws f his time taken up by the affair of the Interim. He attended Ib. theol. 
ſeven .conferences u n this ſubje& in 1548; and wrote all the pieces that were preſented .. 
there, as alſo the Cenſure of that Interim. * Ru er een Fee 3 
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; rype's About this time Melanchthon was expected in England, by yo Kay oe VI. to Which 
cn he was excited by biſhop Latimer, the great court-preacher, Who ſaid before the young 
p. 400. Monarch, in one of his ſermons z- © I hear fay, | maſter Melanchthon, that great 
« clerk, ſhould come hither, - I would wiſh-him, and ſuch as he is, two hundred pounds 
„ year. The king ſhould never want it in his coffers at the year's d.. 
Melanchthon was one of the deputies, whom Maurice, elector of Saxony, was to ſend 
to the council of Trent in 1552. He waited ſome time at Nuremberg for a -fafe-con- 
Melchior duct; but he returned from thence to Wittenberg, on account of the wat which was ready to 
Acam: = break out. His laſt conference with the doctors of the Romiſh communion. was at Worms, 
p. 346. in 1557; and of the diſſentions that afflicted him, there was none more violent than 
Bayle, P:that which was raiſed by Flacius Illyricus. ot i A) 5 non 
Bayle, „ Tillemanus Heſhuſius, a divine of the Augſburg confeſſion, and profeſſor of. divinity at 
3 p. 44% Heidelberg, was very tenacious of Luther's doctrine concerning the Euchariſt; and had a 
violent pete with William Clebitius upon that ſubject. The elector palatine, Frederic 
III. was perſuaded that Melanchthon's ſuffrage would be of great weight to terminate the 
diſpute, and conſulted him upon it. Heſhuvius was highly offended at Melanchthon, on 
Melchior account of the judgment he had given againſt him, and wrote a virulent anſwer againſt 
uin bes. him, for which he was baniſhed, , He even did not ſpare Melanchthon after his death; 
p. 622. though he had been his maſter, and deſerved other treatment from him. He calumniated 
a om his maſter, whoſe memory he ought to have revered. | 55 as“ 1 
theol. p. Melanchthon was of a mild and peaceable diſpoſition: he had a great deal of wit, much 
840. reading, and 4 vaſt knowledge. He lived among a ſort of people who appeared to him 
oy paſſionate, and too forward to mix human methods, and the authority. of the ſecular power, 
with the affairs of the church. His tender conſcience made him fear there was a mark 
of reprobation in it: but he muſt have well weighed all inconveniences, when he caft 
his eyes upon Paleſtine, as Abelard had formerly done, to retire there; in caſe: his enemies 
ſhould drive him away, I am not dejefted, ſays he, at the cruel clamour of my 
Melchior « enemies, who have threatened they will not leave me a footſtep in Germany. But I 
. « commit myſelf to the Son of God. If I ſhall be driven away alone, I am determined 
p. 357- © to go to Paleſtine, and, in thoſe yy * places of Jerom, by calling upon the Son of 
« God, to write clear teſtimonies of the divine doctrine, and in death to recommend my 
ic foul to Gd. 5 t. % ce F 
Ibid. Fi. The teſtimonies of piety with which Melanchthon ended his days were admirable: and 
202.” it is obſeryable, that one thing which made him look upon death as a happineſs, was, 
that it delivered him from theological perſecutions. Some days before he died, he wrote 
on a piece of paper, in two columns, the reaſons why he ought not to be ſorry for leaving 
this world. One of thoſe columns contained the bleſſings that death would procure him: 
the other contained the evils from which death would deliver him. The column had 
fix heads. Firſt, That he ſhould come to the light. Secondly, That he ſhould fee God. 
Thirdly, That he ſhould contemplate the Son of God, Fourthly, That he ſhould under- 
ſtand thoſe admirable myſteries which he could not comprehend in this life. Fifthly, Why 
we are created ſuch as we are. Sixthly, What is the union of the two natures in Jeſus 
Chriſt. The ſecond column had only two articles: Firſt, That he ſhould fin no more. 
Secondly, That he ſhould be no longer expoſed to the vexations and rage of the di- 
vines. | 1 4 IF b ; a 18 USC TINS 11 -£ F 
Bayle, p. The ſtate of man ed to this great divine one of the moſt incomprehenſible my- 
187. ſteries of religion; — 2 there is not one among thoſe who believe without examinin g. 
that imagines there is any difficulty in it. | m | 
Melchior Melanchthon ſaid, he had held his profeſſor's place forty years, without ever being ſure 
Adan, i that he ſhould not loſe it before the end of the week. Nature, which gave him a peacc- 
* * able temper, gave him a your ill-ſuited with the time in which he was to live; his 
moderation ſerved only to be his croſs; and he was like a lamb in the midſt of wolves. 
| None liked his mildneſs, which expoſed him to all ſorts of flander, and deprived him 
Bayle. of the means of anſwering a fool according to his folly. The only advantage it procured 
- him was to look upon death without fear, by conſidering that it would ſecure him 'from 
Hoorn- the hatred of divines. 01 
— Hoornbeeck attributed to Melanchthon the Greek verſion of the Augſburg confeſſion, which 
conrover. appeared under the name of Paul Dolſcius: and Placcius alſo believed that the tranſlation 
I. 2, p. of Eccleſiaſticus and the Pſalms into Greek verſe was the work of Melanchthon. It is 
Decius certain, that he aſſiſted Luther in tranſlating the New Teſtament into the German language: 
debſeudo - but Melchior Adam, Teiffier, and Crenius, were miſtaken, as well as Placcius, about bis 
K . Greek verſion of Eccleſiaſticus, and the Pſalms; for Lyſerus has proved that it was done 
Collier. by Dolſcius. Melanchthon, in 1559, wrote in Greek to the —— of Conſtantinople, 
Bibra and ſaid, „ ſend you the Greek verſion. of the confeſſion, which was publiſhed without 
gem. © my advice: however, I like the ſtile, and have ſent it to Conſtantinople.” Melchior 
Adam ſays, that this verſion was made by Melanchthon, though it was publiſhed wm 
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cius, who. was rector of the college of Hall in Saxony. But Melanch- 
ſhew- that he did not make this verſion. 2451:49 albnd de 8 
be 10 ſay, that Melanchthon, his father-in-law, having read the dialogue Abraham | 
4 Carne , wrote by Occolampadios, forſook. the opinion of the oral manducation ; b 1. 
and t "> apr he triumphed. in the argument from the doctrine of the fathers. He apologer. 
e *Fhe dottrin 


rove, Hiſtoria 


that Melanchthon turned efence ; though Ser. hs 


the fear of oppreſſion prevented him from declaring his judgment and he owned. 234, 
at laſt, that he wiſhed for baniſhment as a kind of deliverance. He knew of no other4**. | 
remedy for all thoſe evils but flight, and his ſon-in-law Pencer informs us, that he was Hg. as 
teſolved upon it. He himfelf wrote, that Luther was fo enraged againſt him, about a Variad- 
letter received from Bucer, that he thought of nothing but withdrawing himſelf for ever on f. 
from his preſence. He lived under ſuch continual reſtraint with Luther, and the heads of Ep. 315. 
the party, and was ſo oppreſſed with labour and vexation, that he wrote to his friend Ca- | 
merarius: I am in bondage, as if I were in the cave of the Cyclop; for I cannot diſguiſe 
4 my ſentiments to you, and I have often thoughts of making my efcape.” Luther was 
not the only perſon that was violent againft Melanchthon. Every one has the command 
at certain times among thoſe who forfake the old authority; and the moſt moderate, ſays 
the biſhop of Meaux, are always the moſt enflaved. 
Melanchthon fpent all his life in ſtudy, and feemed not 46 be capable of any other la- Varillas's 
bour. He ſubſiſted upon the ſalary he received from John Frederic, elector of Saxony, as |Herefie, 
eſſor in divinity in the univerſity of Wittenberg; which was juſt ſufficient to maintain b. 26, p. 
is family. It is pretended, that Melanchthon ſometimes called himfelf Hippophilus Me- Ballet, * 
langzus: but Bayle ſays, he had ſeen nothing of his under that diſguiſe; though, as I 102. 
have before remarked, he ſometimes put a fictitious name to the title page of his 
Melanchthon died at Witenderg, on the nineteenth of April 1 560, which was the ſixty- Thuanus, 
third day of his fixty-fourth year. He was honourably buried near Luther, in the church |: 25, p. 
of the caſtle, two days after: and his funeral oration was. ſpoken by Winſhemius, a doctor jayie, p. 
of and profeſſor of the Greek tongue. | 4. 186, 
The violence with which Melanchthon was calumniated during his life, perſecuted him 1 
even after his death. Varillas has publiſhed ſuch ſtrange falſhoods about this great man, vitis theol. 
that it may be juſtly thought an unneceſſary labour to confute them. Friar de St. Ro-. 357- 
muald affirms, that his body was dug up and burnt at Munich, with great zeal by the 194. 
_ Catholics; which, ſays Bayle, appears to be a very groſs fiction. Abrege 
It is aſtoniſhing, that, amidſt ſo many other occupations, Melanchthon could write fo 3 | 
many books. The number of them is prodigious ; and a chronological catalogue of them 328. - 
was publiſhed in 1582, by Mylius. Chriſtopher Pezelius, profeſſor of theology at Witten- fler 
berg, in 1578, publiſhed ſome extracts of Melanchthon's works, in which he put the ob- 37. ve 
jections and anſwers concerning theological matters in a very good method, and interſperſed 
ſome ſhort obſervations. This work contains eight volumes in octavo, which have been payle, „. 
printed ſeveral times at Neuſtat. Melanchthon finiſhed few pieces, and publiſhed many 4 B. C. 
imperfect, He found his writings were profitable to the youth, and he rather choſe to Adam, p. 
print many of them, than to perfect a ſmall number; as he preferred the advantage of 36:. 
the public to his own glory. We may believe, that the happy genius wherewith he was 28 8 
naturally endowed, gave him ſome 3 that his works would be eſteemed, though Eraſmus 
unfiniſhed, His Latin verſes pleaſed the hypercritical Julius Cæſar Scaliger: and Gaſpar in Cicero- 


niano. 


Bruſchius, poet-laureat to Ferdinand king of the Romans, tranſlated Melanchthon's Catechiſm, Scalig. 


and his Poſtilles, into German, as alſo a letter of his to the count de Weda. Poet. I. 6, 
Luther compared the Sacramentarians to the Anabaptifts, and treated them as idolaters High 


and fanatics : but Melanchthon blamed theſe invectives of Luther againſt the Sacramenta- 2, p. 160. 
rians, and kept near that opinion all his life time, not allowing of a real preſence, but Popin, p. 
in the very uſe, which he reduced to a moment. 5 Bay!e, 1 

Bayle ſays, that Melanchthon was credulous, as to prodigies, aſtrology, and dreams; for 3. f. 187. 
the proof of which he refers to the hiſtory of the variations by the biſhop of Meaux. Yorks | 
From Melanchthon's epiſtles it may be obſerved, that he was a believer in judicial aſtro- a. 34. 
logy, a caſter of nativities, and an interpreter of dreams. A ſtrange weakneſs in ſo great 13 
a man! I have before mentioned, that he was falſely accuſed of hating the peripatetic p. 186. 
philoſophy : but there is more reaſon to pretend, that he did not believe that grace was irre- Ib'd. p. 
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of irreſolution. A great * with a vaſt know! 
to be altogether on one fide. He diſcovers a ſtrong and a weak fide in each party: he 
underſtands what is moſt ſpecious in the objections of his adverſaries, and what is not 
folid in his own proofs. Melanchthon was ſo cool that he examined matters freely on 
both ſides, and was not peremptory in his opinions, becauſe he was convinced that his 
„ knowledge might daily increaſe; for he remembered that he had corrected many things 
3 in his own writings, which he had believed to be good when they were firſt publiſhed. 
| His modeſty and experience rendered him a little diſtruſtful. He loved peace; and de- 
plored the confuſion of the times. He was even diſpoſed to judge - favourably of ſeyeral 
doctrines to facilitate a reunion, Modeſty, moderation, and love of peace, form in the | minds 
of the moſt knowing men, a certain 3 of equity, which makes them lukewarm 
- and irreſolute; and this ſeems to have been the character of Melanchthon. n! 
| Buyle, p. He publiſhed ſeveral books on rhetoric, logic, and grammar, as well as on theology. 
%% His common- places were publiſhed in 1521, when he was only twenty-four years of age; 
and there is reaſon to believe that he was an author in print before the age of twenty. 
Duin, The parliament at Paris, in 1523, cenſured ſome of his works, as they did thoſe of Lu- 
#' ther and Caroloſtadius. This court condemned the writings of Melanchthon, as containing 
« things contrary to holy ſcripture, ' ſound reaſon, the councils, the doctrine of the uni- 
& verſal church, and judgment of the catholic fathers; being full of ſchiſmatical and he- 
« retical propoſitions already condemned, containing the doctrines of Luther, and more 
« dangerous than his books, becauſe of the artifices and ſmoothneſs of his diſcourſe: and 
te to ſhew that they had reaſon to condemn them, they joined a general cenſure of ſome 
% propoſitions taken out of his book of common-places, his commentary upon the epiſtle 
*« to the Romans, his treatiſe. againſt the cenſures of the Sorbonne, his letters, and de- 
« clarations.” The Lutheran doctrine was then encouraged, in the French court; and 
it is no wonder that every Reformer was cenſured by the Sorbonne and parliament, who 
condemned Meſgret for favouring the licence which Wickliffe had introduced; and paſſed 
a general cenſure upon the Colloquies of Eraſmus, while that eminent genius paid Me- 
lanchthon the higheſt compliments, and ſaid he was deſirous of joining with him in his 
endeavours for the peace of the church; but that there were ſome men, of reputation 
and authority, who treated all thoſe as heretics that had any correſpondence with Me- 
I ſhall conclude the character of Melanchthon, by applying to him what Eraſmus has 
ſaid of faint Ambroſe, in his preface before the works of this holy father. The other 
« fathers were all excellent, and each, in their particular way: but where is there any 
8 - e of them that has explained the ſcripture with ſo much integrity as faint Ambroſe ? Who 
12 « has more carefully avoided all kinds of doctrines that are doubtful and ſuſpected? Who 
i « better maintains the character of a Chriſtian divine throughout all his works? Who 
« ſhews more true paternal charity in every thing he writes? And who fo well joins 
together the authority and gentleneſs that ſhould accompany the epiſcopal office? Any 
man may ſee, that he has been affected with every thing he ſays; and that all his 
« diſcourſes breathe an agreeable air of piety, mederation, and modeſty,” - 
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>. Was At Straſburgh. har fallowediitha; dxample! af Luther and. Bucer, by taking 2 
name Was Catharine) Dampmartin. This cauſed>hid ænemięs to ſay, that he 
er and wanaßig vous far the fake, of © woman. She lived with him * 
5 Nene WI im tao Englan „and died at Qnfotd; I HT aldi 
endeavoured; ton perſuade Fetar Martyr to follow his example-about the Euchariſt Bayle, v. 
informed himſelf for ſome time to Bucer's language, and afterwards left it, when 2, 2, p.t77- 
| us chaſequendotsi of it; Which were, that the Lutherans were not full r 2 
a BH affenge to the weak and perploxed; and embarraſſed them in ſach 38. 
they; ganld net tell what to belierd om that; point. However, Bucer ' was 
"he hr al they. cantinned their friendſhip, as menti in 
. that difg, „ Ia have alſo related in hat manner Bucer and Fagius 
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in that reign, to affiſt in the new reformation: though Naudœus erroneouſly ſays, he 
We 3 „ aca lord ect d archbiſhop C invited Peter M 
F , Wood, In 1547, Edwar ur, rotector, an op <ratuner, invites Leter Mis 
N r England, aer his: e cit be uſed to carry on a reſbrge aeg in ch eech. He 
IF ' rived in December the ſame year, in that kingdom; with Bernardine Ochinus, inother 
Italian. They were kindly received by archbiſhop Cranmer at Lambeth, and entertained 
„un without the rein . the” ene, wh 
Engliſh © ing was done by the young king withou e e pr „ Who 
sg was his uncle, aud under Whoſe care the reformation took proper wot in England, 
v. 2.5. while it ſeemed declining in Germany; where the emperor had made the elector of Saxony, 
10. and the landgrave of Heſſe, priſoners; on which account, Rapin, under the ſame miſtake 
= as Naudœus, ſays, that Peter Martyr, Bucer, Fagius, and Ochinus, took ſanctuary in 
« England,” who were eminent divines, and were very favourably received. Bucer was 
made profeſſor of divinity at:Camb and, in 1548, Martyr was incorporated doctor 
wocd. of divinity at Oxford, as he had at Padua. The government, at that time, had a 
107. watchful eye over both the Univerſities, where Bucer, Martyr, and the other learned 
2 * foreigners, were hard ed in diſputes with popiſh Engliſh divines. Oglethorpe, the pre- 
Erz v. 3. fident of Magdalen-college in Oxford, was particularly obnoxious, as being Deer in 
p. c. the work of reformation, and there was ſome talk of proſecuting him before the council: 
but he prevented this, by ſending à letter to Cranmer, ſetting forth his own conduct in 
the 1 favourable light, wherein he declared his ' diſlike to tranſubſtantiation; yet he 
thought that Chriſt was preſent in the Sacrament in ſome inconceivable manner; on which 
account, he was of opinion, that it ought to be adminiſtred with great devotion and 
caution. We ſhall find that doctor Oglethorpe was afterwards made biſiop of Carliſſe; 
Eeglih- and that it was he who cftowned queen Elizabeth” in 1559, notwithſtanding tlie other 
D to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity; becauſe that princeſs had ſufficienti) declared 
ng. herſe 1 TS 40 JJ. us Toi © BY | 
v. 2. p. 


8 againſt the church of Rome. 125. ce ee n 
83 been remarkably inconſtant in 
uth. v. 


1'4 Doctor Smith, another eminent profeſſor in Oxford, had been f n | 
matters of religion, and was therefore rempved from his public” Profefforſtüp of fibinity, 
Wood, to make way for Peter: Martyr, notwichſtanding he” was more addicted to 
107, than to the Lutheran doctrines l 5 — * 3 _ 
” * Jbid,  ,_The ſame: - Martyr + was appointed dy the king to read a public lecture to the 
| 2 eee . b inint; ans have an annu 5 * 
Antiq. He maintained public diſputations with the Romaniſts,/-who behaved to him more like 
ani. Uxon perſonal enemies than religious adverſurie )) OT OY De 

3 267: P- Archbiſhop Cranmer had eſtabliſhed the reformation” of the principal errors in” divine 
| ©. © worſhip; and his next care was to ſettſe à form ef doctrine according to the ſcriptures. 
Warmers The chief point was. the real preſende of Chriſt in the Sacrament: ahd it is difficult to 
Aeg, determine whether this ws more ignarantip contended: for by the*clergy, or more blindly 
4 v. a. b 12. believed by the people. The: clergy had always looked upon this às their ſtrong hold: 
7s. and it was now * ſupport" of their falling” power. The people imagined they 
__ received the very fleſh of Chriſt, which they eſteetned" the grea "privilege" x. Chriſtian 
could enjoy: thus it was magnified by: the one, and inſiſted upon: by wi | 
.zeal. It was therefore thought neceſſary that this point ſhould be fully opened und con- 
fidered, before any change ſhould be made in the doctrine of the church about it. To 

this purpoſe diſputations were held publickly on this "ſubject in Both the univerfities.” At 

. . Dxford, the popi 2 of the lenity of the government, and of the arch- 
iſhop's in particular; ſo that they behaved with great inſdlence, and diſturbed 

the divinity profeſſor in his chair. The profeſſor, Who was Ness er Martyr, complained of 
this behaviour; and he was convened: before the vice- chancellor; tagether with Boſs | who 
had made the tumult ; when he offered to defend the doctrine he had read in the divinity 
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The LIFE of PET E R MARTYR r 


but he took care, that what ſhe loſt in her property, ſhe ſhould! make up in her eſta⸗ 
bliſhment. 1 3 dat { 3519 0%7 $0, eee 137 a * _ 
The ſpirit of refortnation ſeems to have been quickened by the arrival of the foreign Gre 

qdivines from Germany and other places. They were in general againſt the impatity 3, b. 9204 ; 
church- government: but, in other reſpects, their opinions were not much repugnant to { 


thoſe: now received by the church of England. The calling in thoſe foreigners had this 


effect, that their authority, which was great in England on account of their reputa- 
80 ich their own ſects abroad, proved an Sſefal ä 2 at the univerſities; to the 
influence of the — — and the popiſh PR who continued ſtill numerous there. 
The privy-council were informed of the tumult at Oxford, and appointed ſome delegates Wan 
to hear and preſide in the diſputation which the profeſſor had undertaken. Martyr accord» 
ingly maintained, _ three opponents,” that in the ſacrament of thankſgiving there is no 
tranſubſtantiation of bread and wine in the body and blood of: Chrift : that his body or blood 
is not carnally or corporally in the bread and wine, nor under them: but that his body 
and blood are united to the bread and wine facramentally.. This had the common fate 
of all diſputes ; and each fide declared it had got the better. | 
In 1550, the king beſtowed a canonry of Chriſt-church upon Martyr, who was inſtalled 
the twentieth of January, He then entered upon the lodgings belonging to him, which 
joined on the Northſide of e an gate leading-into Fiſh-ſtreet. His wife Ca- 
tharine ſettled with him there; as the wife of doctor Cox did about the ſame time with 
him-in the dean's lodgings. It was obſerved, that theſe were the firſt women, who reſided 
in any college or. hall at Oxford; by whoſe example any other canon was permitted to 
marry, and introduce women and children into. thoſe ſeminaries, - which was looked upon 
« as ſuch a damnable matter by the Papiſts, that they uſually tiled. them concubines; and Wood, Pi 
« called the lodgings. that entertained them and their children ſtews and coney-burrows.” : 7 | 
While Martyr continued in theſe apartments, he continually, and eſpecially in the night _ 
time, received very opprobrious language from the Papiſts, as well ſcholars as laics, Who 
frequently broke his windows. This diſturbed his ſtudies and ſleep, and obliged him to 
change his lodgings for thoſe in the cloiſter, where he peaceably Gent the remaining part 
of his abode in the univerſity. However, for the cloſer enjoyment: of his ſtudies, he erected . 
2 fabric of ſtone in his garden, ſituated on the Eaſt-ſide of his apartments, wherein he 
partly. compoſed his commentaries on the firſt epiſtle to the © Corinthians, and his epiſtles 
to learned men. This fabric contained two ſtories, and ſtood till 1684, when it was pulled 
Doctor Hooper, profeſſor of divinity, was preferred to be - biſhop of Glouceſter z but Fuller's 
when he came to E 3 of ſome of the epiſcopal orna- fig b, 
ments. Archbiſhop Cranmer ſuſpended Hooper, as mentioned in the life of Bucer. p. 40. 
The doctor conſulted Bucer and Martyr upon the affair; and the latter wrote him an an- Wainer': 
ſwer to all his objections, which was fuller than Bucer's letter to the archbiſhop, but fit. v. 2, 
exactly conformable to the ſentiments expreſſed in it. He commended Hooper for his p. 288. 
ins in preaching; but adviſed him not to exert his zeal upon points that are indefen- 0 
e, and things of little moment; leſt the people ſhould from thence be led to call in 
queſtion the judgment of the reformed preachers, and give no credit to what they deli- 
vered in the moſt important articles. reminded: him, that an abſtinence from. things 
ſtrangled and from blood was a part of the Jewiſh inſtitution; and yet that the council 
at Jeruſalem. commanded the Gentiles to obſerve it, to avoid giving offence. In anſwer to 
one objection of Hooper's, that we ought to have an expreſs warrant from ſcripture for 
« exery thing. belonging to religion: Martyr told him, that if the general rules of orden 
were, obſeryed, the governors of the church had a, diſcretionary! latitude in little matters. 
Thus, for inſtance, our. receiving the communion. in a church, in a forendon, not in a 
declining, poſture, and in a congregation of men only, * no other than eccleſiaſ- 
tical, that is, human authority; to which he preſumed, that — — had always ſubmitted 
without any ſcruple. He told him further, that it would be difficult to produce any war- 
rant from the New Teſtament for ſinging pſalms in public worſſiip; and that the Chriſtian 
church from the beginning, in many particulars, had a regard to the Jewiſh polity; eſpe- 
cially in the great feſtivals of Eaſter, and Whitſunday. 8 he could not grant, 
that the epiſcopal habit and veſtments were introduced into church by the ſee of 
Rome; yet he did not think the contagion of pupery ſo very malignant as to carry in- 
fection to every thing which it touched: that 1 by. ſuch narrow maxims would 
lay an inconvenient reſtraint upon the church ot God; and that our anceſtors moved 
much more freely, who made no difficulty of turning Heathen temples into Chriſtian churches, 
b tranſlating the revenues facred; to idolatry, to pious/ uſes, ' and the maintenance of the 
oil to won off % inte nec bus einne ain au. ww. 
mo . —ç continued his non conformity; but he wn afterwards conſecrated biſhop, and 
n 1565 died a martyr, as will be particularly related: in his life. Peter Martyr, and his 
companion Ochinus, had their annual allowances from the king; as all other 1 fol- 
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« of pilgrimages, of evangelical precepts and councils. And likewiſe of all other articles, 
« wherein controverſy or diſſention hath been in the church before this day.” 


. The Roman-catholics at Oxford, without waiting for any directions from the court, drove 
Peter Martyr from the divinity chair, and brought the old ſervice into the churches with 
all the train of ceremonies formgrly uſed. Martyr then left Oxford, and went to London, Wood's 
where the queen granted him a ſafe-condut, with which he returned to Straſburg, where IN 
he met doctor Cox and ſome other Engliſh fugitives, and renewed, his lectures in philo- 
ſophy and divinity. Ochinus went to Straſburg with his friend Martyr ; and it was in the Bayle, v. 
year 1553, that they repaſſed the ſea. Ochinus went to Switzerland, where he continued +: P. 388. 
ten years, when he was baniſhed for his yritings, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age, 
and then went to Moravia, where he died of the plague. -| There are expreſs and unex- Bzovius 
ceptionable proofs that Ochinus fled from Baſil to the ſectaries in Poland, and died in thoſe 2 wg 
parts z 5 the capuchins made no ſcruple to publiſh, that he died a Roman-catholic mar- gg*' © 
r at Geneva, | Ve] | | 
9 Martyr travelled to Zurick in 1556, where he met with. doctor Jewel and ſeveral other 
exiled divines of England. In this city he took to his ſecond wife one Catharine Me- 
renda. While he continued there, Maximilian Celſus, an exiled count, and the chief mi- Wood, p. 
niſter of the Italian church of Geneva, died; whereupon . Martyr was invited to ſucceed **7: 
him, which he refuſed for ſeveral reaſons. When queen Mary died, queen Elizabeth in- 
vited him to return to England, and accept of what preferment he pleaſed, which he 
modeſtly declined. IPL ON | e ; 4 
Catharine Merenda was a nun, if we believe Remond, who ſays, that Martyr was poſ- Bzovius, 
ſeſſed with the ſame paſſions as Luther, transferring his devotions upon theſe nuns, ac- P. 87. 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe who threw off their monaſtic habit. Remond alſo ſays, 
that Martyr would have no other but the ſpoil of monaſteries ; yet he owns that Catharine 
Merenda was recommended to him for a wife. He adds, that Brentius attacked him very Flor. de 
roughly: and that Martyr, nettled at the boldneſs of Brentius, who had uſed him wi n 
no great meaſure of Chriſtianity, was (Preparing a reply, when he ſickened and died. ” 
It appears that Martyr was in France in 1561, when he paid a vifit to John Thuanus, 
place, who had openly deciared himſelf a Pro- „ Iu P- 
teſtant. This prelate had not been confirmed or elected by the church and people; 
which made him in doubt, whether he could lawfully exerciſe the ral function? He 
convened the elders of the reformed church, who met at Poiſſy, and referred the affair to 
the church of Geneva. In the. mean time, paſſed through Troyes, that great man Peter Beza's ee- 
« Martyr, in his return from Poiſſy to his church at Zurick ; by whoſe advice, the biſhop cle. wit. 
« made his abjuration, ſigned the confeſſion of faith, promiſed to quit his biſhopric, and . 567. 
« was received into the miniſtry.” wot 55 3 | 
Martyr frequently ſhifted the place of his abode, © and reſigned up his laſt breath at wood, p. 
ce Zurick, on the twelfth of November 1562. He was buried there with all the ſolem- 108. 
« nity fitting for ſo learned and great a clerk as he was.“ He wanted a month and 
four days of being ſixty-two years of his age at his death; and his loſs was greatly re- 
gretted by the Proteſtants, whoſe cauſe he had greatly promoted by his writings. His Epi, 
tole Theologice ;, Loci communes ſacrarum literarum; comment. in 2 S. Pauli ad Romanos; 


tractatio de ſacramento Eucbariſtiæ habita Oxonii, cum jam abſolviſſet interpretationem XI. ca- 


pitis prioris epiſtolæ ad Corintbios; Diſputatio de Eucbariſtiæ ſacramento babita in ſchola Theol. 
Oxon; Com. in lib. Fudicum; Exbortatio ad ſacrarum literarum ſtudium; Adhortatio ad cæ- 
nam domini myſticam; and ſome others, have been tranſlated into the Engliſh language: 
and his other writings have been carefully preſerved in Germany; all which tended to 
promote the reformation. 25 ; 
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d by iy alone who; ope 

you. lock throughout the world, "You - nd Wo in- 
- wn n e few who make it their buſineſs to 5 opinions and pur= 3 
de ſue them to theit. ſource, to examine whence truths ſpring, and how " hey: * 3 
. inferred. In ſhort; you ſhall find all men full of opinions; but knowled 4 
_ << few. It m a not bg amiſs to ineulcate, that the dene between perry” If > * ö 
e opinions doth not confiſt in this; that the former are falſe, and the latter true: but in 
« this, that the former are taken upon truſt, and he. latter acquired by reaſoning. Above 
* all others, religious notions, or, if you will, pr 475 dag have the moſt influence; they 
« are the ſtrongeſt curb from vice, and the moſt e ſpur to worthy conduct. < | 
Theſe extracts may not be judged improper to introduce the life of Calvin, who was 

-. Dupin's the founder of Calviniſm, which been embraced by ſeveral nations. This eminent re- 
_—_— former was born, on the tenth of July 1509, at Noyon, a city of F rance, in the territory 
9 of Soiſſons, fifty-cight miles N. E. of Paris. His parents were Gerhard Calvin and Jane 
| Francke, who enjoyed a decent fortune, and beſtowed on him a liberal education. They 
intended him for the ſervice of the church, and ſent him from the grammar-ſchool, to the 
college of La Marche in Paris, where he was inſtructed in the grounds of literature by 

© Blyle, v. Maturinus Corderius, who was one of the beſt grammarians and ſchoolmaſters that could 

| - P-554 be deſired; for he underſtood the Latin tongue very well, was a man of virtue, and di- 
* * himſelf to his function ; ; being as careful to en his ſcholars to wiſdom, | 
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The I IF E of JOHN CALVIN 


to, the Theſſalonians, He was removed from his tuition, and placed under the care of en 
Hiſpanus, a Spaniſh maſter, in Montague college, where he ſtudied logic and divinity: Jopin, 
As Calvin was deſigned for the church, his father early obtained for him''a benefice in 
the cathedral of Noyon. Thoſe who report that Calvin was a canon there are miſtaken : 
the benefice was not a canonicate, but a chapel called de la Geſine, to which he was Drelin- - 
preferred on the twenty-firſt of May 1521. He was preſented to the cure of Marteville furt“ de“ 
on the twenty-ſeventh of September 1527; which, on the fifth of July 1529, he exchanged Catia, p. 
for the cure of Pont VEveque, a village near Noyon, where his father was born. But we 21s: 
muſt obſerve, that Calvin was never in prieft's orders; nar any farther an eccleſiaſtic than ge, P- 
by fimple tonſure. | : . Dupin, p. 
Calvin was engaged by Robert Olivetan to ſtudy religion in its ſource, which made him **: 
reſolve to renounce all ſuperſtitions ; eſpecially as his father had altered his mind, and 
rather choſe to make him an advocate than a divine. Olivetan was his kinſman, and in- 
tended to bring him over to the doctrine of the reformers: fo that after Calvin had fi- 
niſhed his humanity ſtudies at Paris, he was ſent to Orleans, where he ſtudied the civil 
law under the direction of Peter d' VEtoile, who was preſident in the parliament of Paris, 
and called in Latin Petrus Stella, From thence he was ſent to Bourges, to perfect himſelf 
in that ſtudy under Andrew Alciat, a Milaneſe, and a great Civilian, who was invited from Bayle, v. 
Milan by Francis I. to promote the knowledge of the civil law in the univerſity of Bourges, . 93. 
where the fame of his abilities drew from all parts a great number of ſtudents. He mixed Panzirol- 
2 great deal of literature with the explication of the laws, and happily baniſhed that bar- |f* le- 
barous language which had till then prevailed in the lectures and writings of the Civilians. gum in- 
For this he is highly extolled by Thuanus ; and he afterwards wrote a lively deſcription of Pet, |. , 
the abuſes of a monaſtic life. 2 Ie 
Calyin made great progreſs in the civil law; and purſued his private ſtudies in the. holy 
Scriptures with equal ſucceſs. He was incited'-to the latter by Melchior Wolmar, who was 
profeſſor of Greek at Bourges, and ſecretly a Lutheran. Wolmar made Calvin a maſter 
of the Greek language; and Calvin afterwards dedicated to him his comment upon the 
ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians; as he had done that upon the Theſſalonians to his La- 
tin maſter Corderius. 2 
While Calvin was ſtudying the civil law at Bourges, he preached ſeveral ſermons in a Bea 
„ town called Liveria: but his father died in 1532; on which account he re- 
turned to Paris, in the twenty-third year of his age, with a reſolution to make divinity Bayle, v. 
his principal ſtudy. Soon after he came back to Paris, he wrote a commentary upon Se- N 
neca s treatiſe De Clementia.” Bayle has expoſed the errors of Varillas regarding this Hitory of 
book, which Calvin dedicated to Claude Hangeſt, abbot of St. Eloi in Noyon. But Varil- * w_ I. 
las, in another place, ſays, that Calvin * wrote this commentary upon Seneca to acquire SY 5 "Of 
e a reputation; for he intended to inſinuate into Francis I. who was a great admirer of Dopin, 
« ſuch treatiſes, a diſlike of the fires he had kindled throughout France, to puniſh thoſe Be. 
« who were convicted of ing againſt the religion of their fathers.” This tranſlation 
of Seneca was only an explication of his ſenſe, and a confirmation of it, with ſome ex- 
* and quotations, in the ſtile of a commentator. Varillas never ſaw this piece: he 
it for an oration: yet he ſays, © the panegyriſts of Calvin preferred it to all the Varillas's 
> pay of eloquence and learning wrote either by the ancients or moderns upon the ſame ff = * 
«© ſubject.” | ny; | > As Has 
After reſiding a few months at Paris, Calvin became acquainted with all thoſe who pro- 
feſſed the reformed religion; and particularly with Stephen Forgeus, an eminent merchant, 
who afterwards ſealed the truth with his blood. Francis I. was equally deſirous with the 


pope to aboliſh the pragmatic ſanction made by Charls VII. compoſed of the degrees and Chalons's - | 


"2 


Hiſtory of 
France, v. 


canons of the council of Bale, which reſtored the ancient freedom of elections, and ſup- 


preſſed the abuſes. introduced by the court of Rome. Accordingly, the king aboliſhed 2, p. ya, 


that ordinance; and the pope conſented that his majeſty ſhould nominate to the biſhoprics 
and abbies of his own I 1 20s The pope failed in his obſervance of theſe promiſes; 
and it was about this time, that Calvin embraced the doctrine of Oecolampadius, and be- Ibid. p. 
gan publickly to teach it. He explained himſelf in ſo obſcure a manner, in regard to 36. 
e the real preſence of the body of our Saviour in the Euchariſt, that his followers have 
<.entirely abandoned it; and have embraced the opinion of Zuinglius, who abſolutely de- 
© nied- the "07 qa preſence in the body 1 Chriſt, and admitted it only in a fi- 
< gurative ſenſe; whereas Luther acknowledged the corporal preſence, though he denied 
eit by the tranſubſtantiation of the bread and wine into the body and blood of our Sa- 
* viour, which is the doctrine of the Catholic-church.” Fai, a: 
Calvin was eſteemed in the French congregations, as one of the moſt able and beſt qua- nuyia; 
lified men to teach and defend the doctrine of the reformation, which had been intro- 
duced into that kingdom, Nicholas Copus was then rector of the univerſity of Paris, who 
had a ſpeech to — on the firſt of November 1532; in which he was aſſiſted by _ 
enV hs = 5 8 who 


a this 


try 
as to good Latin. Calvin afterwards dedicated to him his commentary upon the firſt epiſtſeBeza's life | 
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3. | he would have miſcarried.. He therefore cheriſhed, and protected, the Proteſtants. 
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The LIFE of JOHN: CALVIN. 

| who inſerted into it ſuch aſſertions concerning religion as the divines of Paris thought con- 
Bayle, p. trary to the faith and Chriſtian piety. It ſo much diſpleaſed the parliament, as well as 
——_— Sorbonne, that it. occaſioned. the beginning of a perſecution againſt the Proteſtants. The 
parliament ſummoned the rector, who fled out of kingdom to Baſil. They alſo ſent 
Maim- to apprehend Calvin in the. college of Forteret ; but he eſcaped out. at the window by the 
bourg, p. help of the ſheets, and they ſeized his papers, among which there were letters found that 

Dorin. diſcovered ſeveral of his correſpondents. 45. | | 
| The queen of Navarre appeaſed this firſt ſtorm, and Calvin had the honour of a con- 
ference with her majeſty, who delivered the learned Faber Stapulenſis out of the hands of 
Bayle, v. the inquiſitors, and ſent him to Nerac. This queen of Navarre was Margaret de Valois, 
4. P. 317- ſiſter to Francis I. a princeſs of extraordinary merit; and much admired for her virtue, 
iety, wit, and the productions of her pen. She married, in 1527, Henry d' Albret II. 
ing of Navarre ; and ſhe gladly would have introduced the reformed religion into his do- 
minions. The reformers were protected under her patronage; and ſhe wrote a book in 
French rhime, called the. Mirrour of the ſkilful Soul; which was cenſured by the Sor. 


bonne. It was compoſed in a ſtrain very unuſual in the church of Rome: no mention 


was made in it either of male or female faints, merits, or any other purgatory than the 

blood of Jeſus Chriſt; and even the prayer, commonly called Salve Regina, is there applied 

Beza bit in French to the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. She was a princeſs of excellent underſtanding, 
eccleſ |. raiſed up by God to break up the cruel deſigns of Anthony Duprat, chancellor of France, 
4. P and others who incenſed the king againſt thoſe they called heretics. Many of the reformed 
clergy were maintained in ſchools at her own expence, not only-in France, but alſo in 

Flor. de Germany. She took a wonderful care to preſerve and ſecure thoſe that were in danger for 
Remond, the Proteſtant religion, and to ſuccour the refugees at Straſburg and Geneva. It is recorded 
#49, in the regiſters of the parliament of Bourdeaux, that this queen, coming into court as go- 
verneſs, in the abſence of the king her huſband, made it her earneſt requeſt, that 
the court would releaſe one Andrew Melanchthon, accuſed of hereſy, which Philip Me- 
lanchthon had ſtrongly ſollicited of her by letters. Andrew propagated the doctrine of his 
kinſman ſo ſucceſsful in the Agenois, that it it could not be extirpated. In ſhort, this 

— princeſs had nothing more at heart than to procure eſcape of the re- 
ormers; and ſhe, by little touches, endeavoured to impreſs on the ſoul of the king her 

Beza, p. brother ſome pity for the Lutherans. But ſhe a little eclipſed her glory by her credulity 
22. in her later years: yet Mezerai ſays, that towards the end of her days, in 1549, ſhe ſeemed 
Chron A- to repent of her repentance, and deſired Calvin, by letters, to come and inſtruct and com- 
bridg. t. fort her. Joan d'Albret, daughter of Margaret, and likewiſe queen of Navarre, had alſo much 


5. p. 40. indulgence for the reformed "gee, and declared herſelf its protectreſs, when her -huſband, 
| | 0 


Anthony de Bourbon duke of Vendome, renounced Calviniſm, and became its perſecutor. 
He was killed at the ſiege of Rouen, in 1562; but ſhe eſtabliſhed the reformed religion 
Beza, 9, in her dominions, verifying in effect the ſaying of the prophet, that queens ſhould be the 
p. 795- nurfing-mothers of the church of God; though, at that time, ſhe was menaced and ter- 
ried, as much a queen as ſhe was, all manner of ways; ſo far as to let her underſtand 
that ſhe ſhould be divorced by the pope, * of her kingdom and eſtates, and 
Bayle, v. condemned at leaſt to perpetual N erhaps an amazon, ſuch as Pentheſilea, 
4+ P. 329 would have ventured to have aboliſhed a religion ſhe believed to be falſe: but in thoſe 
ages they were ignorant of what this princeſs knew: They did not know, that the 
«« people, whoſe altars are deſtroyed, have directors of their conſcience, who encouraged 
„ them to rebellion, and find a hundred ways to conſpire againſt the lives of kings,” If 
it be ſtrange that the queen of Navarre was ſo undaunted as not to fear ſuch dangers, 
which ſhe was perfectly acquainted with; it is ſtill more ſurprizing that ſhe maintained 


E. Spona. herſelf ſurrounded as ſhe was by two powerful princes, the king of Spain on one fide, 


Num. 26. and the king of France on the other, both poſſeſſed with ſuch a cruelty againſt the Pro- 
| teſtants, as has but few examples; both incited and animated by the ſtrong ſollicitations of 
the court of Rome. She was poiſoned at Paris in 1572; and that death could not but 
Thuanus, be very ſeaſonable to this princeſs, who would have been inconſolable, had ſhe ſeen the 
p. 1058. Paris maſſacre on faint Bartholomew's day. Henry IV. of France, was the ſon of this 
Chalons,' queen. He was the firſt prince of the blood, and chief of the houſe of Bourbon, when 
2, p. 347. he ſucceded Henry III. in whom the line of Valois became. extint. This prince was born 
a Calviniſt, which religion he really loved, without being a bigot : but he found it im- 
poſſible, notwithſtanding all his victories and virtues, to get poſſeſſion of his kingdom with- 


Voltaire Out abandoning Calviniſm. After his converſion to the Romaniſts, gratitude would not per- 
E . Lews mit him to ſeek the deſtruction of the Huguenots, to whom he was indebted! for his 


XIV. v. crown: but if he had been inclined to make the attempt, it is more than robable that 


% 


Vos far it has been thought neceſſary to give a conciſe account of the family of Navarre, 
which protected Calvin, and promoted Calviniſm, | _ mh 
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Whew Calvin reticed to Xamtonge, he got the friendſhip of Lewis du Tillet, canon of Prelin- 4 
Angouleſme, at whoſe: requeſt he compoſed ſome ſhort Chriſtian exhortations, which were gh p- 
— 4 homilies in ſome pariſhes, to accuſtom the people gradually to ſearch after the 
truth. Hoe went from Angouleſme to Poitiers, where he new diſciples, to whom Maim- | 
he adminiſtered the ſacrament in caves and grottoes. He paid Stapulenſis a viſit at Nerac barg. p- 1 
in Gaſcony, and returned to Paris in 1534, at the time Rouſſel and Coraldus were Hupin, p: 
baniſhed. that city, and orders were iſſued for apprehending the reformers. Servetus was 182. 1 
then at Paris, where: he diſperſed his books 8 the trinity; in which he was oppoſed * pg a 
by Calvin, who agreed to engage in à diſpute with him; but Servetus would not appear 4 
at the appointed conference, | At N 05 
Francis I. was accuſed of having ſhewn too much indulgence to the reformers: but 
Mezerai has refuted this accuſation. Davila laid the charge in theſe words: The belief f 
Hof Calvin began to _ in the reign of this king, whether he allowed it, or took no 'Y 
« notice of it.” The French hiſtorian convicts this Italian of forgetfulneſs or partiality : : 
« What! ſays he, to make. fix or ſeven ſevere edits to ſtifle it, to convoke the clergy ſe- . 4 
« yeral times, to aſſemble a provincial council, to be continually ſending ambaſſadors 8 | 
« all the princes in Chriſtendom to have a general one called; to burn heretics by dozens, 2, p.1038. 
to ſend them to the gallies by hundreds, and to baniſh them by thouſands : can this 
« be ſaid to allow, or take no notice of it? Are theſe bare reſolutions, or real per- Bran- 
« formances?” Another French writer ſays, that © this king burnt a great many Lu- ines, of 
e therans; and ſpared none that he could diſcover: yet he took Geneva under his pro- — t. 
« tection; which was the metropolis of the reformed, and their mother church. This is 1, P. 231. 
one of · the moſt common ſcenes of the great comedy of the world. Sovereign princes, 
in all: ages, have played thus with religion; and they play this game ſtill; for they per- 
ſecute at home, a religion which they ſupport abroad. You muſt not infer from hence, gayle, c-. 
that they have no religion: for the inference would be falſe; they are often religious 3, p. 94. b 
even to bigotry: What then can be the reaſon: of this? They have a greater regard for the f 
temporal intereſt of their dominions, than for the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. I do not, 
« ſays Bayle, except the pope himſelf. OI iel. _ bp. 
This perſecution made Calvin reſolve to quit France as ſoon as he had publiſhed a Dupin. 
treatiſe at Orleans concerning the Pſychopannychia, againſt: thoſe »who believe the ſoul 32% P- 
leeps, after leaving the body, to the day of Judgment. He choſe Baſil. for the place of Baie. v. 
his retreat, where he was accompanied by his brother Anthony Calvin, and, Lewis du 2, P. 261. 
Tillet. He ſoon contracted a particular friendſhip with Grynæus and Capito, with whom 
he. ſtudied Hebrew: He was not greedy of nur th yet was obliged to publiſh his Chriſ- 
te tian Inſtitution,” which he dedicated to Francis I. This work contributed greatly to his 
reputation; and his dedicatory epiſtle is one of thoſe prefatory pieces ſo much admired 
like Caſaubon's preface to Polybius, and the dedication of Thuanus. It was dated from Be ** 
Baſil, the firſt of Auguſt, 1536; and the whole was intended as the ſpecimen of a very K $57. 8 
large work. For Francis I. by his cruel executions, had greatly diſguſted the German | 
princes,” who had eſpouſed the goſpel, and whoſe friendſhip he courted ; therefore, he con- 
trived this only cunning expedient to declare to them, that he had only proceeded againſt | 
Anabaptiſts, who ſet up their enthuſiaſm againſt the word of God, and contemned all ma- 4 
giſtracy, * Calvin was not able to bear this reflection caſt / upon the true religion, and 1 
took occaſion to print that book; in my opinion, ſays Beza, an incomparable one.” 
The author afterwards retouched his Chriſtian Inſtitution,” and rendered it ſo excellent 
in Latin, that it was admired even by Scaliger. The work was divided into four books, 
and contained eighty chapters. It was firſt printed at Baſil in 153 5; but the preface was 
dated from thence the firſt of Auguſt 1536, and it was afterwards tranſlated into almoſt 
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all the European languages. 8 5 Gl, . : 
When Calvin- had publiſhed this book, he made a journey into Italy, to wait on the 
dutcheſs of Ferrara, the daughter of Lewis XII. She was a princeſs of exemplary piety, 
and a favourer of the reformation. Calvin met with a very [gracious reception from her: 
but the duke of Ferrara would not ſuffer him to continue long with his dutcheſs, and he 
returned into France, to ſettle his affairs in that kingdom, from whence he prepared to 
— out for Straſburg, or Baſil, accompanied by Anthony Calvin, the only brother he had 
S125 oy | f A | a 1 | 57 
The war had left no other paſſage, but through the duke of Savoy's dominions, which Bayle, p. 
obliged them to take that courſe. This ſeemed a particular direction of providence, that 330, 
deſigned him for Geneva, where he was Kindly entertained by William Farel, who de- dor, of 
tained him there, as it were, by an order from above. Farel was a Frenchman, and 48 
reformer; who, like Calvin, fled from his native country to avoid the perſecution of then 
Papiſts. Ae received the band of fellowſhip from Zuinglius, N Bucer, and | 
| —— among whom he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the reformation. He 
diſputed againſt” popery , from whence he was obliged to retire by the violence 
of the great vicar and other eccleſiaſtics: but he was recalled there, in 1534, 8 _ Ine 
Tp = wants, 
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habitants, who had renounced the Romiſh church; and he was the principal inſtrument of 

the entire ſuppreſſion of popery, which happened in that city the next ya. 
A Farel was a man of a truly heroic ſpirit, and uſed a great many arguments to prevail 
with Calvin to ſtay and aſſiſt him at Geneva, rather than proceed farther. Calvin. was 
Beza, p. unwilling to continue there, till Farel ſaid to him, « Behold, I lare to you, in the 
368. «© name of Almighty God, that unleſs you will here become fellow-labourer in the work 
e of the Lord, his curſe will be upon you, for ſeeking yourſelf rather than Chriſt.” Peter 
Viret ſeconded Farel, and Calvin then ſubmitted to the judgment of the -Preſbytery and 
magiſtrates ; by whoſe ſuffrages, together with the conſent. of the people, he was choſen- 
preacher, and divinity profeſſor. He complied with the latter, and would have declined 
Fpiſt. 16, the former; but he was obliged- to undertake both functions. Calvin - afterwards called 
woke. Farel his „ fellow-labourer, to whom the Geneveſe owed even themſelves; that he was 
to. the father of their liberty, and the founder of their church,” This year was remarkable 
for a ſtricter league between Bern and Geneva; as alſo for the eſtabliſhment of the goſpel 
at Lauſanne, where a free diſputation was held between the Pontificans and Proteſtants, 

at which Calvin was preſent. 4 | 85 . 
In 1537, Calvin ſucceſsfully oppoſed the Anabaptiſts in a public conference, and con- 
futed Peter Caroli, who had accuſed him and his brethren, of holding - particular opinions 
' Dupin, r. concerning the Trinity. He alſo wrote two letters into France, to confirm the Proteſtants 
153. in their faith: one of them directed to Nicholas Cheminus, was an exhortation to avoid 
Bale, p. idolatry; and the other was to Gerard Rouſſel, lately made biſhop of Oleron, againſt the 
— popiſh prieſthood, He made all the people ſolemnly ſwear to a form of faith, and ab- 
1+ of jure popery. He alſo drew up a Catechiſm, which he cauſed to be taught in Geneva; 
and he endeavoured to reconcile the principal families which had been divided into ſeveral 

| factions. . 044 26 

Hocker: Hooker has given the full character of Calvin, as head of the Genevan diſcipline. A 
Pref. to © founder it had, whom for mine own part, I think incomparably the wiſeſt man that 
1 « ever the French church did enjoys, ſince it enjoyed him. bringing up was in the 
| « ſtudy of the civil law. Divine knowledge he gathered not by hearing or reading fo much, 
« as by teaching others: for though thouſands were debtors to him, as touching knowledge 
« in that kind; yet he to none, but only to God, the author of that, bleſſed fountain, the 
* hook of life; and of the admirable dexterity of wit, together with the helps of other learn- 
„ ing, which were his guides; till being occaſioned to leave France, he fell at the length 
upon Geneva, which city the biſhop and clergy thereof had a little before forſaken, as ſome 
« do affirm ; being of likelihood frighted with the peoples ſudden attempt, for the aboliſh- 
« ment of the popiſh religion. At the coming of Calvin thither, the form of their civil 
« regiment was popular, as it continueth to this day; neither king, nor duke, nor nobleman, 
« of any authority or power over them; but officers. choſen by the people yearly out of 
<« themſelves, to order all things with public conſent. For ſpiritual government they had no 
ce laws at all agreed upon; but did what the paſtors. of their fouls by perſuaſion could win 
« them unto. - Calvin conſidered how dangerous it was, that the whole eſtate. of that church 
« ſhould hang till on ſo ſlender a thread, as the liking of an ignorant multitude, if it have 
c power to change whatſoever itſelf liketh. Wherefore — unto him two of the other 
„ miniſters for more countenance of the action, albeit the reſt were all againſt it, they moved 
« and perſuaded the people to bind themſelves by ſolemn oath, ;fir/t, never to admit the 
4 papacy amongſt them again; and, ſecondly, to live in obedience unto ſuch orders, concern- 
<« ing the exerciſe of their * and the form of their eccleſiaſtical government, as thoſe 
« their true and faithful miniſters of God's word, had, agreeably to. ſcripture, ſet down to 

« that end and purpoſe.” 5 10348 Faroe b 
Bayle, v. This reformation of doctrines had not removed that corruption of manners which had 
2, P. 264. prevailed in Geneva; nor that factious ſpirit which had ſo much divided the principal 
families. Therefore Calvin, aſſiſted by his colleagues Farel and Caroldus, declared, that as 
all their remonſtrances had proved ineffectual, they could not celebrate the holy Sacrament 
- while: thoſe diſorders continued. They alſo agreed, that they would no longer ſubmit to 
Dopin, p. the conſtitutions that the ſynod of Bern had made; and they deſired to be heard in the 
153. ſynod which was held at Zurick. 1 1 tET SO inne eee 
Beza, p. The church of Geneva made uſe of leavened bread in the communion: they had re- 
359. moved the baptiſmal fonts out of the churches. and aboliſhed all feſtivals except Sundays. 
| But the churches of the canton of Bern diſapproved of theſe three things; and, by an 
act made in the ſynod of -Lauſanne, required hat the uſe of unleavened bread, the bap- 
- tiſmal fonts, and the feſtivals ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Geneva. + Theſe were the regula- 
tions with which Calvin refuſed to comply. It was the manner of thoſe times, ſays Hooker, 
Hooker's that every particular church did that within itſelf, which ſome few ' of their own thought 
Pot. good, by whom the reſt were all directed. Such number of churches then being, though 
« free within themſelves, yet ſmall, common conference before-hand might have. caſed 
« them of much after - trouble. But it bred a greater inconvenience; + becauſe every later 
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« endeavoured to be certain degrees more removed from conformity with the church of 
« Rome, thah the reſt had been: whereupon grew marvellous great diſſimilitudes; and, 
« by reaſon thereof jealouſies, heart-burhirigs, jars, and diſcords' among them; which not- 
« withſtanding might have been eaſily prevented, if the orders that each church did think 
«fit and convenient for itſelf, had not been ſo peremptorily - eſtabliſhed under that high 
« commanding form which tendered them to the people, as things everlaſtingly 
« required by the law of that Lord of Lords, againſt: whoſe ſtatutes there is no exception 
« to be taken. For by this mean it came to paſs, that one church could not but accuſe 
« and condemn another of diſobedience to the will of Chriſt, in thoſe things where mani- 
« feſt difference was between them: whereas the . ſame orders allowed, but eſtabliſhed in a 
« more wary and ſuſpenſe manner, as being to ſtand in force till: God ſhould give the op- 


« portunity of ſome general conference, what might be beſt for them afterwards, to do; 
this had both prevented all occaſion of juſt diſlike which others might take, and reſerved 


« a greater liberty unto the authors thetnſelves of entering into a farther conſultation af- 
« terwards ; which, though never ſo neceſſary, they could not eaſily now admit, without 
« ſome fear of derogation from their credit; and *. — that which once they had done, 
« they became for ever after reſolute to maintain. Calvin, therefore, and the other two 
« his aſſociates, ſtifly refuſing to adminiſter the holy Communion to ſach who would 
tt not quietly, without contradiction and murmur, ſubmit themſelves unto the orders which 
« their ſolemn oath had bound them to obey, were, in that quarrel, baniſhed the town.” 

Every one imagines that the truths of his religion are ſo clear, that the men of genius 
of another cannot but be convinced of them. The Syndics of Geneva ſummoned the people 
in 2538 z and Calvin, Farel, and Courant, preſented themſelves before the council, offering Spon's , 
to e good their confeſſion of faith. The Syndics favoured the diſcontented party, and Hiſtory of 
were Catholics in their hearts. The council under pretence of preſerving the liberties and 8 7. 
privileges of the city; and becauſe Calvin and his ffiends would not conform to the cuſtom 
of Bern in (celebrating the Communion, made an order to enjoin thoſe three members to 
leave the city in three days. When this decree was brought to Calvin, he ſaid, Truly, 
« if 1 had ferved men, 1 ſhould have had an ill reward: but it is well that 1 have 
« ſerved him who doth always perform to his ſervants what he hath once promiſed,” 

Calvin had no maintenance from the city, and lived at his own expence. He went to spon, p. 
Baſil; and from thence to Straſburg; where Bucer and Capito gave him a thouſand marks 114. _ 
of their eſteem. He was alſo careſſed by Hedio, and other learned men, who procured _ 15 
him permiſſion from the magiſtrates to ſet up a French church, of which he became the Spon. 
paſtor, and had a competent maintenance allowed him there. He was alſo made profeſſor 
of divinity, which fruſtrated the expectation of the ſee of Rome; as Calvin ſettled in a 
new place; and a new church was erected; for the former ſubverted. _. 

While Calvin was abſent from Geneva, cardinal Sadolet wrote an eloquent letter to the Dopin, p. 
inhabitants of that city, to exhort them to return into the boſom of the Romiſh church, 183. 
Calvin anſwered that letter in 1539; in which he manifeſted his affection for the church 
of Geneva, and diſappointed the views which the biſhop of Carpentras had in his fine art- 
ful letter to that ſtate. „ e if 3 1 Nr digs 
80 far would the popes and the. eccleſiaſtics have been from abandoning their beloved jorin's 
intereſts, ' founded upon / ignorance and ſuperſtition, that a bloody inquiſition would have 3 
been eſtabliſhed, not only in Italy and Spain, but in all Chriſtian countries, which would.“ 
have ſmothered and extinguiſhed for ever thoſe lights which then began to ſparkle. Lu- 
theraniſm gained ſach ſtrength and ſtability, that it prevented the tyranny of an inquiſition 
in Germany, and the reformation of Calvin ſecured the liberty of other countries. 

Peter Caſtellan, great almoner of France under Francis I. was ſo ſcandalized at the cor- 
ruptions which he obſerved in the court -of Rome, that he could not think, or ſpeak, of 
them without indignation. He puſhed the matter fo far, that he believed religion was but 
a meer farce at Rome, which they made uſe of to deceive the world, to Preſents domi- þ 
nion. Calvin has not ſaid much more of it; Calvin, ſays Bayle, who has been ſo much gazje, 
| inſulted, and ſo often called an egregious calumniator, for having made uſe of theſe words Canellons 
regarding the popes and cardinals : Ap 


p. 113, 


4 - 


4750 
ing eternal life, and the reſurrection of the body, are fables.” Cäſtellan ſaid mach the 
fame; for when he was deſcribing the wanton luſts, avarice, and rapaciouſneſs, of the Ro- 
man -pontiffs ; their contempt of religion ; the pride, luxury, and lazineſs of the catdinals, 
their riotous feaſtings, and other vices, which he had obſerved in the court of Rome, Gallan- 
While he was: there with the biſhop of Auxerre the French ambaſſador, he would 'be _ 2 
moved with ſo. much indignation, that not only the colour in his face, but the very mo-tellan, p. 
tions and geſtures of his body would be changed inſomuch, that he would often ſa „be. | 
was fully perſuaded that the popes themſelves, the ſupreme heads of religion, eee 
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The firſt article of their ſacred theology is, that,- 5. b. 
- &: there is no God: the ſecond, that all that is written, and preached, of Jeſus Chriſt, Indi. 1. 
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| 124 The LIFE of JOHN'CALVIN.. 
with fo thiny vices of their own and 
hearts, worffnp Chriſt, - | [ " | Heck. ft nels 5m 5 
Payle, ». "Ctllyin; Beza, and ſeveral others, were perſuaded that all thoſe, who at the firſt had 
P. 374. fayonred: the 'refortnativn, either by | endeavouring to mollify the minds: of the perſecutors, 
or by ſhewirig an extreme deſire to ſee the evils of the church at an end, were, ſo many 


Jorun, p. apoſtates ant betrayers of their own conſciences, if they continued in the communion of 


27%: Rome, or Altered their behaviour towards the Proteſtants. 


* op Formerly faith confiſted more in a good life, than in the off articles of wy 


106. gion. Neceffity engaged Chriſtians te draw up articles; but few in number, and with an 
. and malice of heretics cauſed 


Eraſm. apoſtolical moderation and reſerve. - Then the 
erin. 6, ths ** Striptures to be more diligently diſcuſſed, and points of doctrine to be deter- 
Piet. to mined by fynodal authority. Then creeds began to be found in mens writings, more than 


St. Hilary. in their hearts; and there were almoſt as many confeſſions of faith, as there were —_— 
cerity 


capable of frathing them and drawing them up. Articles were multiplied, and 


diminiſhed ; diſputes grew hot, and charity grew cold. The doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt,” 


whick once had nothing to do with verbal writings, began to ſtand in need of philoſo- 
hical' props; and this was the firſt commencement of the depravation of the church. 
Riches flowed in, which augmented the corruption, and then violence began to be em- 
ployed. The authority of the emperors added much to the power. of the church, and 
very little to the purity of the Chriſtian faith. At laſt, ſcholaſtic ſophiſtry aroſe, and be- 
gat ten thouſand articles of faith; and theſe were ſupported by terror and menaces. 
Luther, Bucer, Calvin, and other bright ſtars which ſhone in the reformed church, were 
to enlighten this gloom. The divines of Straſburg defired Calvin to aſſiſt at the diet the 
| emperor had called at Worms and Ratiſbon in 1541, to ſee if it was poſſible to reconcile 
Bayle. the differences in religion. He appeared there with Bucer, and conferred with Melanch- 
thon, who called him his divine. The time was now come for eftabliſhing the church 
at Geneva, by recalling Calvin. The Syndics who had promoted the decree of baniſh- 
Hooker's ment were dead or baniſhed; and the people were not re ſo willing to be rid of their 
1 learned paſtor, as now importunate to obtain him again from them who had given him en- 
ſtertainment, and were unwilling to part with him, if irreſiſtible ſollicitations had not been 
n WIT NT | = | | | | T0 
Cel. Ey. One of the town minifters, who ſaw in what manner the people were inclined: for the 
24. recalling of e him notice of their affection in this ſort. 4* The ſenate of two 
* hundred being aflembled, they all deſire Calvin. The next day a general convocation ; 
Hooker. they all cry, we will have Calvin, that good and learned man, the miniſter of Chriſt.” 
When Calvin underſtood this, he praiſed God, and judged it was the call of heaven. He 
Luke xx. ſaid, It is marvellous in our eyes; for the ſtone which the builders refuſed, was made 
17 Le the head of the corner.” In his abſence, he had perſuaded them, with whom he was 
able to prevail, that though he more approved of common bread to be uſed in the Eu- 
chariſt ; yet they ſhould rather accept the other, than cauſe any trouble in the church 
about it. | $5 | 
The people ſaw that the name of Calvin increaſed every day greater abroad; and that, 
with his fame, their infamy was ſpread, who had ejected him with ſuch raſhneſs and 
Hooker. folly. “ Beſides, it was not unlikely but that his credit in the world might many ways 
« {ſtand the poor town in great ſtead: as the truth is, their miniſter's foreign eſtimation 
**hath been the beſt ſtake in their hedge. But whatever ſecret reſpects were likely to 
« move them, for contenting of their minds; Calvin returned, as it had been another 
„ Tully, to his own home.“ = 1 1778” er 
He re-entered Geneva, on the thirteenth of September 1541, to the infinite ſatisfaction of 
the people and magiſtracy ; and the firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſh a form of diſcipline; 
Rayle, p. and a conſiſtorial juriſdiction, with power to exerciſe canonical cenſures and puniſhments, 
264 even to excommunication excluſive. This diſpleaſed many, who urged, that it was reſtoring 
the Roman tyranny : however, the thing was executed; and this new: canon paſſed into a 
law, in a general aſſembly of the people, on the twentieth of November 15414. 
* *.., He rightly conſidered how groſs a thing it was for men of his quality, wiſe and grave 
Hooker's men, to live with ſuch a multitude, and to be tenants. at will under them, as their mi- 
lef. niſters, both himſelf and others, had been. For the remedy of this inconvenience, he 
12 gave them plainly to underſtand, that if he became their teacher again, they muſt be 
content to admit a complete form of diſcipline, which both they, an alſo their paſtors, 
' ſhould be ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve for ever after. Of which diſcipline the principal parts 
were theſe: a ſtanding eccleſiaſtical court to be eſtabliſhed ; perpetual judges in that court to 
be their miniſters, others of the people annually choſen twice ſo many in number as they 
to be judges together with them in the ſame court: theſe two ſorts to have the care of 
all mens manners, power of determining all kind of eccleſiaſtical cauſes; ' and authority to 
convent, control, and puniſh, as far as with communication, whoever they ſhould think worthy, 
none, either ſmall or great, excepted, : This device, ſays Hooker, I ſee not how — 
: , = : cc Wi e , 
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thoſe about them, did not fincerely, and. from. their 
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The LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. 125 
«.wiſeſt, at. that time living, could have bettered, if we |duly, conſider what the ſtate of 


4. Geneva did then require. For their biſhop and his clergy being departed: from them, 


* to chooſe in his room 20 other biſhop had been a thing altogether. impoſſible. And 

* for their . miniſters . to, ſeck that themſelves alone might have coercive power over the 
whole church, would perhaps have been hard —— at that time. But when ſo 

frank an offer was made, that for every one miniſter, there ſhould be two of the peoplo 


o 


« to fit and give voice in the eccleſiaſtical confiſtory, what inconvenience could they eaſily 
&« find, which themſelves , might not be able always to remedy? They were brought to 
« ſo ſtreight an iſſue, that of two things, they muſt chooſe one; namely, whether they 
« would, to their endleſs. diſgrace, with ridiculous, lightneſs, diſmiſs him, whoſe reſtitution 
« they had in ſo 3 manner deſited; or elſe condeſcend unto that demand, wherein 


d he was reſolute either to have it, or to leave them? They thought it better to be 


« ſomewhat hardly yoked at home, than diſcredited for ever abroad: wherefore thoſe orders 
« were on all ſides aſſented to; with no leſs alacrity of mind, than cities unable to hold 
« out longer, are wont to ſhew when they take conditions, . ſuch as it liketh him to 
« offer them, which hath them in the narrow ſtreights of advantage. | 

I have given ſome account of Switzerland, in the life of Zuinglius, page 53, where it 
is ſaid that the Geneveſe are allies to the Swiſs. The city of Geneva is ſituated on the 
river Rhone, at the Weſt end of the lake Lemain, ſeventy miles, South-weſt of Bern, and Salmon; 
fixty miles North-eaſt of Lyons in France. It is about. two miles in circumference, and P 9': 
contains about thirty thouſand inhabitants. The republic of Geneva, excluſive, of the City, poſtle- 
is but of ſmall extent, not containing above eleven pariſhes. The city. of Geneva is con- thwayr's 


fidetable for its fituation, as well as its commerce; it being the key, and the moſt flouriſh- „ 


Trade, v. 
ing city of Switzerland. Doctor Burnet ſays, * it is ſurprizing to ſee the learning that i. P. 391. 


« is here, not only among the profeſſors of it, but the very magiſtrates. and trading citizens 

« are well verſed in the Latin- tongue, mighty well acquainted with hiſtory, and generally 

« men of good ſenſe.” They have an univerſity ; but the language of the common people 

is the Savoyard, or a very bad dialect of the French-tongue: though people of condition 

ſpeak French in greater purity. Their biſhop was formerly their ſovereign : but when they Rolt's 
became a republic, the legiſlative authority was placed in a council of two Hundred, and Pie bet? 
a ſenate of twenty-five, who have the executive power, or adminiſtration of the govern- der che ar- 
ment. The territories of France and Savoy come up to the very walls of Geneva; and ticle Ge- 
they muſt have been reduced under the dominion of one or the other, if they had not 
been protected by their allies, the cantons of Friburg, Bern, and Zurick, againſt the at- 

Both the clergy and wy of Geneva engaged themſelves to a perpetual obſervance of the Bayle, v. 
new inſtitution made by Calvin, whoſe inflexible (ovary; in maintaining the rights of his P. 264. 
conſiſtory, raiſed him a great many enemies, and occaſioned ſome diſorders in the city. 
However, he. ſurmounted all oppoſition, and alſo governed the Proteſtants in France, who Dupin, ; 
almoſt all held the doctrine of Calvin, and received. miniſters. from Geneva, who. preſided "ys 
in their l e = 1 85 Nn ae 

An eminent Calviniſt was againſt 2 vertunent ; becauſe the univerſal kingdom hath 
one king, and the government of the world is monarchical. There is nothing more clear 
and certain, than that the ultimate end puts the due eſtimate on all the means of go- _ 
vernment : but, that is the beſt form of government, which moſt powerfully conduces — ads 
« to the ſpiritual and everlaſting welfare of the people, their holineſs, obedience, and Com 


Common - 
( 


* of God: for if it be not to and for God, it is not from him. The neareſt end of go- 77 

« vernment is order; the next is the maintenance and promotion-of the proſperity and ſecu- Ibid. p. 
< rity. of the people, together with the honour of the governor. The more principal end 77” 

« 1s our preſent ens and honouring of God: the ultimate end is our more perfect 

« eyerlaſting pleaſing him in our fruition of him in glory. The good of the world, and 

ee the whole body of the faithful ſubjects of God, require more attention than. the welfare Ibid. p. 


e of a particular common- wealth. The ſame principles that prove it ſordid and impious 81.ĩ 


40 


bad to value the benefit of one common- wealth before the univerſal kingdom of God on 
« earth. If a people could live moſt proſperouſly to themſelves in the ſtate, of ſome, petty 
* republics and free cities; but are — incapable of doing much for the ſafety or 
welfare of their brethren abroad, it is not the moſt deſirable government. Civil order is 
the neareſt end of ciyil polity: but church order, for holy communion in God's wor- 
« ſhip, is the neareſt end of x Rule. polity.” Yet he ſays, that though variety of out- 
* ward ſtates, and the neglects of either magiſtrates or paſtors, may be an exception, as 
„to inward qualifications, the ſame perſons are generally fit to be members of church and 1vid. p. 


«« common-wealth.” 1 


to value our private perſonal proſperity before that of the common- wealth, prove it as 


ec 
xc 


mon- FR” nm: fr bin SETTER ing u Dapin, p. 
Dupin ſays, The doctrine of Calvin concerning the ſacrament, is ngt fundamentally 183. 


wa v 


* different from that of the. Zuinglians 3 though he uſes very poſitiye words to exprels 
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pleaſing of God. If government be no means to this end, it is not good,. deſirable, nor wealth, 1 
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te but the 


« A true and- ſubſtantial union: that the manner of our receiving the y .of Chriſt, is 


« very different from the other manner of receiving him by fa 


: #bat there 

« is a divine and ſupernatural change in it, which ſurpaſſes our ſenſible knowledge: that 

« the fleſh: and of Jeſus Chriſt are truly given to the unworthy, as well as to the 

« faithful and ele&; though they are not received with benefit, unleſs by the faithful 

« only.” Theſe ſort of flions, and feveral others, which are in Calvin's inſtitutions, 

and his other writings, might make us believe, that he did not deny the real and fub- 

ſtantial preſence of the body and blood of Chriſt in the Euchariſt: yet, in other places, 

he clearly rejects not only tranſubſtantiation, but alſo his real preſence ; by aſſerting, that 

the body of Jeſus Chriſt is really and ſubſtantially preſent only in heaven; and that it is 

united to us only by faith, after a ſpiritual manner, by the incomprehenſible working of 

the Holy Spirit, which joins things together that are ſeparated by diſtance 'of place. 

Theſe words, this is my body, ought to be underſtood after a figurative manner, according 

to his notion; and the fign is there put for the thing ſignified, as when it is ſaid, The 

« Rock is Chriſt ; the lamb is r and circumciſion is the covenant.” The body 

and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are united to us only by virtue and efficacy; and his fleſh, re- 

maining in Heaven, infuſes life into us from his ſubſtance : laſtly, though the ſubſtance of 

the body and blood of Jefus Chriſt are communicated to us by the ſacrament. of the 

Euchariſt, they are not really and ſubſtantially preſent there: and though the body and 

blood of Chriſt are - there preſented, and ed to all Chriſtians, they are not really 

received, except by the faithful, and not by the unwortl y. — | 

Dopin, p. Calvin differed not much Luther in other points of doctrine. He held the fame 

184. principles as to imputative juſtice, and the certainty of our juſtification, which he extended 

| even to an aſſurance of eternal ſalvation. - He alſo added an impoffibility of falling finally 

from grace; and the ſalvation of the children of believers, who die before they have been 
baptized. He likewiſe condemned, with more ſeverity than the Lutherans, the invocation | 

of ſaints; the worſhip and uſe of images; vows; celibacy of prieſts; faſting ; holy-days ; 

facrifice of the maſs; adoration of the Euchariſt; indulgences; the ſacraments, except the 

Euchariſt and baptiſm; and, in general, all the rites and ceremonies of the church, whic 

the Lutherans had not entirely aboliſhed. 2 40 | | 

'Bayle, v. The manner in which Emanuel Maignan, one of the greateſt philoſophers of the ſeven- 
4 P. 59. teenth century, explained the retaining of accidents, without a ſubject, in the myſtery of 

the Euchariſt, is more happy than that of Des Cartes. He was, a divine of the order of 

the Minims, and ſays, there is nothing ſo eaſy, as to explain the manner how the ac- 
* cidents of bread and wine ſubſiſt without the bread and wine; for we need only fay, that 

e the bread apd wine being taken away, God continues ſtill to make the ſame impreſſions 

Rohault, * upon our ſenſes, as they did, before they were changed.” 'Rohault, who was a Car- 

Ratrotions tefian, blames this hypotheſis ; becauſe it admits two miracles, where only one is wanting. 

tof. p. 48. Though it be true, ſays he, that God can produce in our ſenſes the impreſſions of 

4 bread and wine, after they have been changed by tranſubſtantiation ; yet there is no ne- 

« ceſſity, after this, to have recourſe to a new miracle: becauſe it follows, from the 

4 eſſence of the myſtery, which is that the bread is really changed into the body of 

66 Jeſus Chrift, that we muſt continue to perceive all the ſame appearances as we per- 

id. p. © ceived before; that is; the accidents of bread and wine muſt Gat This Carteſian 

* pretends, that the body of Jeſus Chrift takes up the place of the, bread in ſuch a man- 

ner, that the ſame ſpaces exactly, which ſerved for a place for the bread, are thoſe wherein 

the body of Jeſus Chriſt is diſpoſed, leaving to the matter, which filled the pores of the 

bread, the ſame ſpaces it filled before. From whence. it follows, that the parts of the 

| body of Jeſus. Chriſt aſſume the figure, ſituation, and in general all the other modes of 
| bread,” and conſequently they are bread: for, according to him, the eſſence of bread, or 
the form, which diſtinguiſhes it from all other bodies, is. nothing but a particular concur- 
rence of modifications; therefore, where-ever this concurrence is, there muſt be bread ; 
and fo, it being found in in ©. of Jeſus Chriſt, at the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, b.. 
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body is nothing elſe but bread: from whence it follows, that this great myſtery conſiſts 
in deſtroying a bit of bread, and replacing another bit of bread in the room of that 
which was annihilated. ' But this hypotheſis includes ſuch: abſurdities, as are inconſiſtent 
with popery, and the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. e . 
Calvin introduced the Lutheran expreſſions regarding the Euchariſt, -as mentioned in Bu- Bayle, v, 
cer's life, p. 89, and 94; which ſeem to admit of a corporal preſence. Jodocus Harchius, 3: P. 352. 
a phyſician of Mons, wanted to find a middle way in the doctrine of the Euchariſt be- 
tween the Roman-catholics and the Proteſtants, to compoſe their differences ; but he was laughed 
at by both. John Poinet, biſhop of Wincheſter, who retired to Straſburg in the reign of 
queen Mary, compoſed a book with this title, Diallecticon viri boni et literati de veritate; 
« natura, atque ſubſtantia corporis et fanguinis Chriſti in Euchariſtia; wherein he endea- 
voured to reconcile the controverſies about the Euchariſt, and particularly thoſe of the Lu- 
therans and Zuinglians. He was zealouſly attached to the reformation; but he rightly 
judged what would be the fate of his book; „ that neither of the contending parties 
« would approve of it; and that, while he endeavoured to reconcile perſons who were at 
« war with one another, he ſhould 'expoſe himſelf to the indignation of both fides :” and 
he compared himſelf to a man who receives a wound with a ſword in ſtriving to part 

ple that are fighting. This book concerned the reality, nattire, and ſubſtance of the 


bod 


y and blood of Chriſt in the Euchariſt; which 'this famous biſhop publiſhed with no 


other deſign but to ſet the faith and doctrine of the church of England in a clear light. 


He firſt ſhews, that the Kuchariſt is not barely the figure of our Lord's body ;. but that it Bimop 
alſo. comprehends the reality, nature, and ſubſtance of it: for which reaſon theſe words, grünen 
nature and ſubſtance, are not to be rejected, fince the fathers, in diſcourſing of this ſacra- — 
ment, made uſe of them. Secondly, he enquires, whether theſe words, reality, nature, and Papalis, 
Jubſtance, were underſtood by the fathers in this myſtery, according to their general ſigni- „. . 
cation , or in a ſenſe that was peculiar and better adapted to the ſacraments? For that 
we ſhould not only obſerve what words the fathers made uſe of, but likewiſe what means - 
ing they put upon them. And that though he was ready with the fathers, to acknow- 
ledge a difference between the body of Chriſt, which had the natural form of a human 
body, and his myſtical body in the ſacrament ; by he inclined to think that this dif- 
ference ſhould be applied to the manner in which it is''preſetit and exhibited, rather than 
to. the thing itſelf, the true body of Chriſt: it being moſt certain, that the body which 
believers receive in the ſacrament, is the ſame which ' Chriſt offered up by his death for 
their ſalvation. Laſtly, he maintains, that it muſt be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, ac- 
cording to the general and unanimous expoſition of the ancient fathers; and that every 
carnal r or imagination ſhould be excluded. Poinet laid great ſtreſs upon the au- _ 
thority of the fathers, who ſpeak in ſtrong terms of the preſence of our Lord's body in 
the ſymbols of the Euchariſt; and-he entirely rejected the opinion that was aſcribed to the 
Lutherans. However, he condemned thoſe who admit of the oral manducation of the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt: and was willing to allow of the word tranſubſtantiation, provided it was 
underſtood in a certain ſenſe, and not to include oral manducation. He had no reaſon to 
think that the Romaniſts would be ſatisfied with his allowing of a term which he modi- 
hed in that manner. But as for thoſe who deſired to have a miracle granted in the Eu- 
charift, he might fancy his hypotheſis would ſatisfy them, if they only aſked a great mi- 
racle in general ; for what he teaches on this head is one of the moſt incomprehenſible 
things that can be imagined. He' admits a real and ſubſtantial preſence of the body of 
Jeſus Chriſt; but which is no more than facramental at the ſame time: and he affirms, 
that, by virtue of this preſence, the bread in the Euchariſt may purify our ſouls, and 
unite us into one body with our Redeemer. hols 5 

The Catechiſm of the reformed churches, compoſed by Calvin, does not differ much 
from the opinion of this biſhop of Wincheſter; as may be ſeen in thefe words: thus | 
« 1 doubt not but Jeſus Chriſt, as he was fignified and promiſed, will make us partakers g,,,,, 
* of his own ſubſtance; that we may be united to him in one life. M. But how can Ce- 
* that be, ſince the body of Jeſus Chriſt is in heaven, and we are in this earthly pil- . 1 
* grimage? 8. It is by the incomprehenſible power of his ſpirit, which unites things that 
* are diſtant in place from one ne WO Legs. 

Poinet's Diallection was afterwards joined to the treatiſe © De corpore et ſanguine do- 
% mini, wrote by Bertrom, who alſo endeavoured to reconcile the controverſies about the 
Euchariſt, and whoſe notions are very particular concerning this important article. 

Calvin was intimidated at nothing, and ſettled the peace of Geneva. It would be dif- 
ficult to believe, that in the midſt of violent agitations' at home, he could ſhew ſo much 
care, as he did, of the churches abroad, in France, England, Germany, and Poland; and Paſquiee, 
write ſo many books and letters. But there are inconteſtible proofs of it; for he lived in “ 
continual action, and almoſt conſtantly with his pen in his hand, even when ſickneſs con- 1161 
fined. him to his bed; ariſing from his zeal for the general good of the churchee. He 
was à man on whom God had conferred extraordinary talents, a great deal of wit, an 
exquiſite judgment, a faithful memory, an able, indefatigable, and elegant pen; an 4 
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cenfive knowledge, and 8. great zeal for dhe truth. But be could not eſcape Lander abroad, and 


oppoſition. at home. | _ ts l een, hne ORIG £90. 2, . 
„He was full thirty years old when he-married Idolette de Bure, the widow of John Stordeur, 
ative of Liege, and an Anabaptiſt, whom he had converted; He married her at Straſburgh, 


- 


in 1540, by the advice of his friend Martin Bucer. She had children by her former huſband, 


% 


to the great grief of Calvin, ho. continued a widower all the reſt of his life. 
Epik. 101 was a marriage doomed to a perpetual barrenneſs, though Idolette was young and handſome. 
Remond's 


and alſo brought Calvin a ſon, who died before his father. She died in the beginning of 1549, 


Papytius Maſſo ventures to * that Calvin could get no children; and Spondanus has repeated 
Hitt. de! the ſame thing. But Calvin 


|. him with being childleſs : © To wipe off the charge of want of natural affection, which had 


« been, objected: to him, be ſays, that Baldwin accuſes him of being childleſs! God was pleaſed 


t to give me a ſon, and to take him away again. T his Baldwin makes a reflection upon me 


e tobe without children: but I baye children innumerable through the whole Chriſtian world.“ 
The biſhop of Meaux has made uſe of theſe words to accuſe Calvin of pride: but Drelincourt 
has ſufficiently anſwered thoſe who reproached him before with the ſame thing. , 


As the reformers married to prove their converſion from the  Papiſts, the latter reproached 
Hiſt. des them, | 


« Our 


. « nothing of others at preſent ; they muſt allow myſelf at leaſt to be free from this —_ 
de Calv. © fince I am more particularly able, in my , own caſe, to refute this ſcurrilous reflection. 

« notwithſtanding I was at liberty to have married under the tyranny of the Pope, I voluntarily 
led a ſingle life for many years. 3 1 . 


de Scand. 'The Romaniſts caſt many reflections on Calvin for changing 


= 


as if they warred againſt Rome for the fame reaſons the Grecians warred againſt Troy. 
adverſaries, ſays Calvin, pretend we wage a ſort of Trojan war for a woman. To ſay 


or 


his name from Cantin;: which 


- was the name of his family: but a proteſtant divine, who was miniſter of the church of Paris, 


in 1620; has vindicated him again! them all; not only by ſome examples, but alſo from ſolid 


Drelinc. 
p- 202. 


Ib. 204. 


reaſons 


„ In reality, ſays be, the change of a letter in the name of Calvin, is very inconſiderable, 


or none at all. In turning Cauvin into Latin, it cannot be tranſlated otherwiſe than by Calvinus, 


to give it an air and termination ſuitable to the genius of that language: for as the P 


Cauve, 


in Picard, and Chauvin in French, muſt in Latin be Calvinus. Now, 
« works of this godly man being wrote in Latin, and having made him 


card word 
and the French; Chauve, is by all good authors expreſſed in Latin. by Calvus ; ſo Cauvin 
fy Drelincourt, the 

niverſally known by 


« the name Calvinus ; if afterwards; when be wrote in F rench, he had uſed any other name 


« than 


great damage both of the public and printers 


Calv 


Curieuſe, 1539 


— 5 


which 


that of Calvin, the work might have been 
in, indeed, has been accuſed of frequently changing his name. | That, | bis inſtitutions, in 
were preſented to Francis I. under the name of Johannes Alcuinus, which was his ana- 
That in 1543, he called himſelf Johannes Calidoenius, a name half Greek and half 
as if he would ſay Johannes de Calido Vino: but Calidænius is Chauvin in French, 


is believed to be the true name of his father. That, in 1548, he would be called 


Bayle v. Johannes Carvinus. | That, in 1550, he was called Happeville : and afterwards Calvin. Garaſſe, 
2. 271. In this is apt to miſlead all the critics who have not the opportunity of conſulting great libraries ; 
« but I am perſuaded, ſays Bayle, it is full of falſities. 17: x 369 uu 
Ib. v.5, Calvin's 1 ſtitution, according to Schultingius, who undertook to confute it, was publiſhed 
p. 86. under the name of Alcuinus, at Straſburg, in 1539: but Moreri pretends, that Calvin put this 


1. 7. p- 
880. 


Sp. nd. ad tutor o 


Ann. 
1534 Pe 
423. 


4 


name to it before. Remond ſays, That as Luther thought fit to alter his name, Calvin fol- 
Remond. 4 Jowed his exa ple:” and, as if this name was not glorious enough, or rather unlucky to 
him, fince Lucian is an anagram of Calvin, he gave himſelf the name of Alcuin, the learned 


that C 


f the empero Charlemagne. Spondanus, in a ſort of paraphraſe on this paſſage, ſays, 


alvin was ambitious of paſſing under the name of the great Alcuinus, who was preceptor 


to Charlemagne, and founder of the univerſity of Paris ; but that it had been much more juſt 
for him, by another poſition, to have taken that of Lucianus. 3 3s 7 
Bayle doubts all the, articles of Garaſſe: but he 2 that he is miſtaken in the third; he 


even calls him a downtight liar in the fourth; an 


Calvin 
was in 
burgh, 


ſays the fifth is the moſt abſurd of all. If 
ever publiſhed his Inſtitutes under. the name of Alcuin, it is more probable that it 
the firſt edition, than in that of 1 539; for being then profeſſor and miniſter at Straſ- 
he had not the ſame reaſons for a diſguiſe as in 1535. hat reaſon had he for taking 


the diſguiſe of Happeville in 15 50? He then lived in great lecurity at Geneva; he was univer- 
ſally known by his true name, which he placed at the head of his works, and rendered it ve- 

nerable among all the reformed. 1 ile” bo. er ? was 1 0 Bs 

Florimond de Remond tells us, that Bucer preſented Calvin to Eraſmus at Baſil, who having 


Eraſe. 


converſed with Calvin, told Bucer, that this young man would prove a pernicious creature to 
the church. Others have adopted this idle ſtory from F lorimond; particularly Moreri, who is 
cenſured for it by Bayle. The whole is “a romance; and its author is a writer of no credit, 
« yeracity, and conſiſtency. Florimond, ſays ſomebody, was a man who judged without conſcience, 


p. 555. ae, qurofe without learning, and built bouſes without money. Of theſe three accompliſhments the 


* 
wt þ 


br 
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« firſt and ſecond are far more common than the third.” The authority of ſuch a man is of 


no weight, as he confounds and miſplaces circumſtances; and cannot ſee in his work the 


blunders, abſurdities, and impoſſibilities which ſtare full in his eyes: We ſhodld therefore be 
very weak to give any credit to Florimond de Remond, when he brings neither witneſſes; nor 
any other ſort of proof : we ſhould be very imprudent to truſt him, and highly deferve to be 
deceived, if we made ſuch a bad uſe of our ſincerity. I ſhould not, fays Bayle, have been ib Bayle, „ 
« buſy in expoſing the falſities of Remond, if I had not obſerved ſpread from book to : f. 271+ 
% book, and that the moſt celebrated authors procure them a ſort o petuity by adopting 
« them. I have met with them in the laſt volume of father Alexander's Ec ical Hiſtory. 
If the Proteſtants complain that he has revived Remond's confuſed narration; and put it ih a 
way to make a better fortune than under the auſpices of its firſt parent, he may complain of 
them in his turn, for neglecting to diſcover his impertinencies. It is very difficult; even by 2 
ſubſtantial confutation, to prevent the perpetuation of ſome errors. What then muſt it be if 
they are let alone? However, all things rightly confidered, this judgment of the great Eraſmus 
muſt be very much to the glory of Calvin, according to the Proteſtant hypotheſis : for it proves, 
that he acknowledged the eminent qualities of this young man, if he ſaid, Video magnam peſtem Remond. 
oriri in ecclefia contra ecclefiam ; which are the words in Florimond. One cannot help adrhic-!- E 
ing the decent manner in which the illuſtrious Thuanus hath ſpoken of Calvin, who ſays, Jorin. 
he was called the great Divine. | tiuan. l. 

Calvin eſtabliſhed the Preſbyterian government in the church of Geneva, and elders were 3* 287. 
accordingly appointed. The Catechiſm which he wrote in French and Latin was an admirable 
piece, and found fuch N and entertainment in foreign places, that it was tranſlated 
into High Dutch, Low Dutch, Engliſh, and Scotch: Immanuel Tremelius tranſlated it into 
Hebrew, as Henry Stephens did into Greek. Calvin modeſtly ſhewed that his doctrine had the 
approbation of the moſt learned men of that age; as Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Bucer, Me- 
lanchthon, Capito, Myconius, and Zuichius; which he proved out of their writings. 

He made much uſe of Farel and Viret, yet he contributed much more to them. It was 
pleaſing to your men, to behold three ſuch perſons, ſo famous in the church, co-operating in 
the work of the Lord, and excelling in ſeveral gifts of the ſpirit. Farel excelled in a certain 
greatneſs of mind, whoſe thundering ſermons could not be heard without trembling ; and 
whoſe ardent prayers would elevate the ſoul. Viret ſo much excelled in ſweet eloquence, that 
he chained his hearers to his lips. Calvin fitted the mind' with' grave and ſententious diſcourſes, 
So: that Beza ſays, I often thought, that the gifts of theſe three men, meeting in one, would 
« make a complete paſtor.” | | | 

The ordinary labours of Calvin were theſe. Every other Sabbath he preached twice. Mon- 
day, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, he read his divinity lectures. Thutſday he affiſted in the con- 
fiſtory for the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. On Friday he read a lecture in expoſition of 
ſome difficult places in ſcripture. - Befides his public writings, and private negociations. God ſo 
bleſſed his miniſtry that he was applied and reſorted to from all parts of the chriſtian world; 
ſome to conſult his advice in matters of religion, and others to hear him preach. This filled 
the city of Geneva with a great concourſe of people ; and, beſides the eſtabliſhed church, there 
were alſo churches for the Engliſh, Spaniards, and Italians. 8 

In 1542, Calvin confuted the Sorbonniſts in thoſe articles of religion which they would have 
impoſed upon mankind. The next year he was attacked by Albert Pyghius, whom he refuted 
in his anſwer about free- will, which be dedicated to Philip Melanchthon, who teſtified his re- 
gard for that work in his epiſtles. Pyghius was a Dutch divine, and has been a great ſcourge pays Jo- 
to the Lutherans. The ſame author pretends, that nature inſulted Pyghius with a kind of im- viu Hit, 
pudence, by covering his great learning and chriſtian eloquence with a hideous face. He was 1g In Elo. 
remarkable for his extream uglineſs and diſſonant voice: but he was reputed the greateſt ſophiſ- p. 245. 
ter of the time. The pope rewarded him with the provoſtſhip of St. John at Utrecht, for de- B23. 
fending his bull to the general council in 1538; and he expected to be promoted to the cignity 5 
of a cardinal, if he oppoſed and refated the doctrine of Calvin. The cardinals Sadolet and g,,ie, „. 
Cervinus were his patrons. The former aſſured him, that he would recommend him to the 4, P 638. 
pope and cardinals. The latter wrote to him, on the 27th of October 1542, in theſe words: 
* As to your debts, were it in my power to pay them, you ſhould be in no diſtreſs: and though 
* his holineſs, at preſent, is put to vaſt charges on many accounts, I will not fail to repreſent 
4s 1 and wants, and to aſſiſt you as much as I can.” * 0 

e ſay, that the reading of Calvins works made Pyghius heterodox with reſpect to the 

merit of good works, and the juſtification of ſinners. Others affirm, that Pyghius examined 
the works of Calvin with ſo great a deſire of refuting them, that he run into another extream, 
and followed the ſteps of the Pelagians. Cardinal Bona adviſed, that the works of Pyghius 
ſhould be read with caution. And Poſſevinus ſaid, that his doctrine concerning original fin and 
grace was contrary to the writings of St. Auguſtin. © Pyghius choſe Calvin for his antago- gez ia 
< niſt, that, by gaining a notable victory over him, he might get a cardinal's hat from the pope : vita Cal. 
but he was diſappointed in his ion; and only obtained the reward wich the Om 1 Pang 
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« of truth deſerve, that is, to be deſpiſed by learned and wiſe men, and deceived by Sata 


& himſelf.” 


4 * 
411 


Pyghius began his book concerning free will, with the connexion that is between the know: 
ledge of God and the knowledge of man. He found that method in Calvin's Inſtitution, and 
made uſe of it, without rr from whence he had it; for which Calvin cenſured him 


as follows. I am ſurprized at his 


urance, in taking the liberty to tranſcribe from my book, 


« without making the leaſt mention of me. Nor do I ſee what he can alledge for - himſelf, 
« unleſs it be the right of preſcription, becauſe he had been uſed to this way for a long time. 


k which 


« For in that great 


e put out againſt my Confeſſion, he has frequently inſerted 


« hole pages, taken from my Inſtitution, and ſo adapted them to his own purpoſe, as if it 


Now I would fain know, What right or title he has to make uſe. of what 


« helongs to me? Was there any acquaintance between us, I could readily forgive his confi. 


but there is no room for ſuch an indulgence: Does he think that he may lawfully 


de 0 my goods, becauſe I am his enemy? This kind of plunder can be juſtified by no 
« Jaw or cuſtom. The only pretence then is, that the ſame thoughts might have occurred to 


« this learned man, as had occurred to me. But I would intreat my reader, to co 
« firſt chapter of Pyghius's book with the firſt chapter of my Inſtitution, and then 


"th 


are the 


ey will 


« ſee his intolerable impudence with contempt and indignation. If they will pleaſe to go far- 

* ther, and run over his treatiſe on juſtification, and examine it by the ſixth chapter of my In- 

« ſtitution, I believe they will hardly be able to govern their paſſion. For he does not ſteal 

* in ſecret, and by picking out here and there; nor does he artfully endeavour to hide his 

« theft, that what he has from me might _ to be his own; but he repeats verbatim what 
e 


J ſay, in ſuch a bare- faced manner, that 


eems to have ſtitched entire pages to his book, 


« on purpoſe to avoid the trouble of tranſcribing them. Had he named his author, I ſhould 
© have called him a borrower : but, as he has not, he deſerves the name of a plagiary.” In 
another place, Calvin ſays, © The reader will wonder how Pyghius came to be ſo ſtupid, as not 
ere is one 
„ thing may be faid in his excuſe; that he did ſo more out of ſecurity than imprudence. 
« For he was contented if he could pleaſe thoſe, who as conſcientiouſly forbear to 'read our 


« to. apprehend that he would be immediately detected. But when I conſider it, 


« writings, as they readily commend and admire every thing that is writ againſt us. 


te eccleſ. catholicæ contra tridentinos de ſcripturis, eccleſia, fide et gratia, 


Dr. George Carleton, biſhop of Chicheſter, in 1619, publiſhed a book entitled, Conſenſus 
in which he ſays, 


« The Papiſts afſert that Pyghius, otherwiſe a catholic doctor, was led away by reading the 
« works of Calvin: but Pyghius himſelf affirms, he had his doctrine only from the ſcriptures, 


„O Calvin, happy even by the teſtimony of thy adverſaries, ſince thy writings are ſo conform- 


te able to the holy ſcriptures, that what a very famous popiſh doctor confeſſes he took from the 
« ſcriptures, other Papiſts imputed to the rain of thy books. Certainly had not the opinion 


of ſcholaſtic divines evidently claſhed with 
tc ſaken it.” 


But a Romiſh writer, who impudently reckons Calvin among the firſt claſs of heretics, and 


e ſcriptures, Pyghius would never have for- 


Luther among thoſe of the ſecond, ſays, that «© Luther required leſs learning in his reader than 
« Calvin, whoſe ſubtle way of writing may impoſe even upon them who are tolerably learned, 
« as we find by Pyghius, who frequently ſplit upon rocks, by reading his works, though he 


« was a learned man.” A French miniſter alſo ſays, that Pyghius maintained the doctrine of 


grace; and affirmed, that we are not juſtified by an inherent righteouſneſs within us : but he 


v. 2. p.39- ing been corrupted by reading Calvin's Inſtitution.” © pk Sri 1 
Calvin never acknowledged that his works had made Pyghius orthodox in the leaſt : on the 


contrary, he faid, * All this not only favours of the ſchool of Pelagius, but is almoſt an open 


9: 303" os profeſſion of the Pelagian impiety. He maintains many things as thoſe Pelagians did whom 


« Auguſtin deſcribes; and is much worſe than ſome of them were. And. therefore Pyghius 
« in vain either attempts to disjoin himſelf from Pelagius, with whom TI have evidently proved 
« he agrees, or to join us to the Manichees, or other heretics, from whom we differ no leſs, 


“ than he does from the orthodox ſenſe of the church.” 


Pyghius has alſo been ſtigmatized for a Pelagian by a Janſeniſt, who calls him, & A man 


St.Aoguſ. “ that could not apprehend the doctrine of St. Auguſtin, nor that of the church; having but 


de Julie's an imperfect knowledge of the corruption of nature, and original fin, which is the key of 
niſe, p. te that doctrine. A man full of Pelagian errors about that matter, who ſpoke againſt divine 
182, 


e predeſtination, and the doctrine of efficacious and free grace, with great indiſcretion and ig- 
« norance.” This Janſeniſt concludes, that ** it is no wonder if the whole faculty of Louvain, 
* in the famous cenſure of 1587, called Pyghius a favouter and a colleague of the ſemi-pela- 


e trine of St. Auguſtin, concerning original fin, predeſtination, and grace.” 


\ 


Pelagius, 


« gians; if the faculty of Douay, in their cenſure, reckoned him among the diſciples of Fauſtus 
N if the learned Eſtius ſpoke of him much in the ſame manner; and if Dr. John 
% Molanus ſays, that the moſt learned divines blame him for having departed from the doc- 
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Pelagius, a Briton, was the author of that hereſy which bore his tame; and began in the 

fifth century. He maintained, That man may be well inclined without the aſſiſtance of the 

grace of God; and that grace is given in proportion to our merit: That man may arrive at ſuch 

a ſtate of perfection, as to be no longer ſubject to paſſions or fin. That there is no original 

fin; and that children who die without baptiſm are not damned; Manichzus, or Manes; was. 

the author of that ſect, which was called after him, in the fourth century; the foundation of 

whoſe doctrine was, that there are two principles of all things, the one good, and the other 

evil; both of them eternal, ſovereign, immortal; and independent. Thoſe who are deſirous 

of knowing the nature and propagation of theſe hereſies, may conſult Dupin's hiſtory of the 

Church, vol. 2: p. 111 to 118, for the Manichees; and cent: 5. chap. 2. for the Pelagians; 

from p. 176 to 181. As alſo Fuller's Church hiſtory, cent 5: And in Bayle's dictionary, v. 4. p: 

90. under the article Manzchees ; and in v. 5. p. 815, where he explains, How what he has 

« ſaid concerning the objections of the Manichees ought to be conſidered.” I ſhall only make 

this farther obſervation, that the treatiſes which Pyghius wrote concerning free-will againſt 

Calvin, and about original fin, have been placed among the books prohibited by the Spaniſh Coch|#u 

Inquifition. Pyghius was ſc provoked at, a book which Bucer wrote againſt him, that it haſ- pe * 

tened his death, in drawing up an anſwer, which he left unfiniſhed. | * 
In 1544, Calvin declared his opinion about the power of the church of Neufchatel in 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The fame year he diſpleaſed Sebaſtian Caſtalio, becauſe he diſapproved 

of the tranſlation which Caſtalio had made of the New Teſtament into French and Latin. 
Caſtalio was ſkilled in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He publiſhed a Greek poem on the 

life of St. John the baptiſt; and a Latin poem, which is a paraphraſe on the prophet 

Jonas. He acquired the eſteem and, friendſhip of Calvin; during his abode at Straſburg; 

in 1540. Calvin procured for him the place of teacher in the college of Geneva, which 
Caſtalio exerciſed till he was compelled to leave the city, for having maintained ſome par- 

ticular opinions, Caſtalio began his Latin tranſlation. at Geneva in 1542, which he finiſhed 

at Baſil in 1550, and dedicated to Edward VI. king of England. The French tranſlation 

was printed at Baſil in 1555, and was dedicated to. Henry II. His tranſlation of the ſcrip- 

ture is variouſly ſpoken of; ſome blame it much, others ſpeak very well of it. The fault 

which was moſt generally condemned in his Latin tranſlation, is the affectation of uſing 

claſſic Latin only, which made him ſay Genius inſtead of Angelus, Lotio inftead of Baptij- Voſſius 
mus, and Reſpublica inſtead of Ecclefia. Voſſius, and other learned perſons, cenſured him Gt . M 
for it with reaſon. He is accuſed of running into another extreme in his French tranſla- c. 1. 
tion, where he made uſe of low and mean terms. Bayle, indeed, wonders at the impu- ©, 
dence of Garaſſe, and ſays, if another than Caſtalio had made that tranſlation of the ſcrip- 2 
ture, they would not have complained ſo much againſt his language: for he died of poverty, 2. P. 361, 
if we believe Scaliger; and his misfortune has given him no author to pity him but 41 * 
Montaign, who is remarkable for the ſolidity of his reflection on this curious and melan- na, P. 46. 
choly fact, which is worthy to be conſulted, and may be found in his el eſſays, Jg 
book I. chap. 34, p. 353. But we have it from a great authority, that many perſons judged, 26, p. 22. 
that Caſtalio applied his impure hands to the tranſlation of the ſcriptures with an inſolent Moy | 
temerity. And Beza ſays, that the jargon of Poictou, the groſſeſt of all the jargons of fu... 
France, may appear leſs barbarous than the epiſtle of Caſtalio. We are told that Caſtalio Beza. v. 
aſpired to the miniſtry, and had ſometimes preached : but he was no miniſter at Geneva. P. 43%. 
He was ſo vexed, that he could not make Calvin approve of the impertinences of his 
French tranſlations of the New Teſtament, that he begun to ſpread ſome errors; and to 
maintain, that the Song of Songs was an obſcene piece, which ought to be left out of the 

canon of the ſcriptures. He inveighed againſt the miniſters who oppoſed his intention; Ib. v. 3. 
for which he was cited before the ſenate, where he was heard on the firſt of June, when p. 372. 
he was declared convicted of calumny, and was ordered to leave the town. Beza farther ſays, to 

the Geneveſe, that Satan endeavoured. to ſhake them and their faith, by the means of 

« Sebaſtian Caſtalio, a man of pretended piety. The blow, though ſeemingly light, was Ib. Epiſt. 
© a dangerous one: however, your city was purged from the latent poiſon in the year ag" 44 
« forty-five, by ſpewing out, as it were, the man hunſelf.” This recital ſeems over-ſtrained, ad Sen. 
when compared with an atteſtation, that Calvin gave to Caſtalio ; which imports, that he gene“. 
laid down bis office voluntarily. DoQor Spon does not ſay that he was expelled the city; TS 257. 

but only that he was depoſed. Caſtalio told Calvin as follows: in your teſtimonial, you 

teſtify, that the only reaſon of my leaving you was, my different notion of the Song of 

Songs; and your interpretation of the article of faith, concerning the deſcent of Chriſt into 

hell. Your words are theſe: We briefly atteſt this, that ſuch was our opinion of him, 

<<. that, by common conſent, he was deſigned for the paſtoral office: and that no one may Cat. in 

ſuſpect there was any other cauſe, of Sebaſtian Caſtalio's leaving us, we certify this Pefens p. 

„ where-ever he comes: he voluntarily reſigned his place of teacher in the ſchool : he be- 

* hayed himſelf ſo in it, that we judged: him worthy of this ſacred charge. Nor was it 

* any blemiſh in his life, or any impious tenet, but the reaſon above - mentioned alone, 


* which prevented his admiſſion,” 8 
a | alttraiuod 


— 


SOT | 


| 1, p-436. had embraced the reformed religion: but he fell off, and was m 
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bene, p. Cuſtalio retired to BaGl, where he obtained the proſeſſorſhip of the Greek tongue, and 


358. died there in 1563. He had the misfortune to expoſe himſelf to the indignation of Cal- 


vin, and of Beza, who loaded him with reproaches. They were perſuaded he deſerved 
them, as he followed a relaxed method in the doctrine of predeſtination. This man was 
a great inſtance of learning and poverty: but if he had kept within the bounds of his 
rofeflion, he would have done greater ſervices than he did to the common-wealth of 
— and would have ſecured himſelf from many vexations; inftead of which, he 
ſet up for a myſtic, and à devotee, and concerned himſelf with the nice and obſcure 
queſtions of divinity. | ( | 
Dupin, p. A diet was held at Spires in 1544, as mentioned in the life of Luther, page 85. Upo 
17! this occaſion, Calvin publiſned his book Of the neceſſity of reforming the church ;” 
which was more ſolid and nervous than -any other book that had appeared on that ſub- 
jet among his cotemporaries. He anſwered the inſolent letters which the pope wrote to 
the emperor, on his promiſing the Proteſtants to hold a general council ; which the pope 
Lorber; ſaid was thrufting his fickle into another man's harveſt, And he alſo wrote two books, 
Liſe, p. wherein he confuted the Anabaptiſts and Libertines, who had revived the monſtrous he- 
reſies of former ages. The Libertines were a ſect of heretics who ſprung up in Holland 
in 1525; whoſe heads were Quintin and Copin. They maintained, that whatever was done 
by men, was done by the ſpirit of God; and thence concluded there was no fin, but 
to thoſe who thought it ſo. They alſo aſſerted, that to live without any doubt or ſcruple, 
was to return to the ſtate of innocency. 1 hey allowed their followers to call themſelves 
Catholics, or Proteſtants, according to the company they fell in. They pretended, that 
the ſoul died with the body ; that heaven was a dream, hell a phantom, and religion a meer 
trick of ſtate; with many other monſtrous opinions. $7525 BEE 
Beza hiſt. The queen of Navarre was offended with Calvin's book againſt the Libertines, becauſe 
_— R Ihe had cenſured Quintin and Pocques, whom ſhe admitted into her houſe. They were 
11 — deſperate Libertines, .whoſe errors and blaſphemies were confuted by Calvin. Quintin 


rofeſſor of the 
Boyle, 7" canon law at Paris in 1536. He afterwards demanded, that the Proteſtants ſhould be 
LaPlace proceeded againſt with the utmoſt ſeverity : but though that bloody ſpirit had ſo long pre- 


de Lech. vailed, it was thought ſtrange that a clergyman ſhould take upon himſelf to ſolicit iuch 


gion &. a thing. His fpeech, upon delivering the memorial of the iclergy, to the king, proved, 
. 4 


p. the moſt humble and devout orators of the clergy were for ſhedding blood, if it was 
'5'-.  neceſlary; ſince they reminded his majeſty of the order and threatenings of Moſes. Be- 
| fides, Quintin faid, that the king being armed with the ſword, ought to oppoſe the he- 
retics: that God had put the ſword into his hands to protect the good, and puniſh the 
wicked : and that none can deny that a heretic: is dere wicked, and conſequently ought 
to be puniſhed capitally, and be ſubject to the ſword of the magiſtrate. '  * 
Beza, biſt. «« Moſt of the grandees of France began, at this time, to ſuit themſelves to the hu- 
Ecclel- Pe. mour of the king; and, by degrees, grew ſuch- ſtrangers to the ftudy of the ſcriptures, 
&« that at laſt they became worſe than all others. Nay, even the queen of Navarre began 
« to behave herſelf in a quite different manner, falling into idolatry like the reſt ; not that 
« ſhe approved ſuch ſuperſtitions in her heart; but becauſe Ruffi, and others like him, 
e perſuaded her they were indifferent things. But Beaa alſo ſays, that the queen of 
Ib. in vita et CO was diſpleaſed at Calvin's book againſt the Libertines, becauſe ſhe was ſo incre- 


—_— wk dibly faſcinated with Quintin and P OCques, that, though ſhe did not profeſs their opi- a 


1544 * nions, yet ſhe took them to be good men; and therefore, in ſome meaſure, thought 
See p- « herſelf wounded through their ſides.” Her charity induced her to protect them; and 
Baile, it is not much to be wondered at, if ſhe was provoked againſt Calvin, who with that 
4, P. 323. cutting ſtile, peculiar to him, had ſeverely handled the perſons whom ſhe had protected 

and maintained. She complained. to him of it; which made an impreſſion on him, as ſhe 

was ſtill acknowledged the protectreſs of the reformed. For a princeſs, or any other woman, 

to do good to thoſe whom. ſhe takes to be the houſehold. of faith, is no extraordinary 
thing, as it is the common effect of a moderate piety. But for a queen to grant her 
protection to ple perſecuted for opinions which ſhe believes to be falſe;' to open a 
ſauctuary to them, to preſerve them from the flames prepared for them, to: farniſh them 
with a ſubſiſtence, liberally to relieve the troubles and inconveniencies of their exile, is 


Calvin. 
Epiſt. 62. 
Beza in 
Jcovibus, 
4. J. 
Bran- 
rome, il- 
loft. ladies, was ſu 
„ | 
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The year 1545 was rendered infamous by that cruel and abominable edict which 
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Calvin fo far prevailed, that the Libertines were checked in France; and confined theifis 
felves to Holland. of | 


liament of Aquitain iſſued againſt the poor Waldenſes, whereby the moſt panes 
bardarities were exerciſed upon thoſe unhappy people, without any diſtinction of age of 


ſex, even to the very burning of their towns. The Waldenſes, or Vaudois, were a ſe& 
| eſtabliſhed by Peter Vaud, or Valdo, a rich merchant- of Lyons in France; in 1160, Who 


found out ſeveral errors in the church of Rome, and began a reformation. The clergy 
excommunicated him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples, which oceaſioned them to quit 
Lyons, and fly into the vallies of Piedmont, which have been ever fince inhabited by their 
deſcendants, who have adhered to their doctrine. I have mentioned, in the life of jerom 
of Prague, page 21, that the Waldenſes, or Pyghards of Bohemia, were nearly like the 
Proteſtants. Claudius Seyſſelius, archbiſhop of Turin, in 1517, wrote a treatiſe againſt the 
Vaudois, intitled, Diſputationes contra Errores et ſectam Waldenſium ;”. in — of 
bringing them back to the church of Rome. He ſays, they charged their ſeparation 


from the church upon the negligence or ignorance of the prieſts z and that they adhered 


only to the authority of the ſacred ſcriptures. But he acknowledges, that, excepting their 
opinions againſt faith and religion, they live more pure and holy lives than other chriſ= 
tians: that they never ſwear without compulſion ; and keep their promiſes faithfully : bat 
the general — of them live in poverty, which makes them think they are the only 
people who lead apoſtolic lives; and on that account they pretend that the power of the 
church remains only in their fociety. An extract of Seyflelius may be ſeen in Dupin's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, cent. ſixteen, p. 365: and 1 have allo mentioned the doctrine of the 
Waldenſes in the life of Luther, page 63. 2.44 

The Zuinglians joined themſelves with the Waldenſes, who were pleaſed. to find 4 new 
ſe& ſpring up in Germany that was ſomewhat like their own ; and the Sacramentarians 
Were. ravi „to find that fo ancient a ſect were much of the. ſame ſentiments with them- 


£33 


ſelves. But becauſe they were not fully agreed in all things, in doctrine and diſcipline, the 1 


Waldenſes ſent Peter Maſſonus and George Morellus to Oecolampadius and Bucer, to unite _ — 


them in thoſe points about which they differed. Theſe laſt adviſed them, 1. To leave thoſe 184: 


errors, that a chriſtian might not lawfully ſwear ; nor uſe the office of a magiſtrate : that 
the miniſters of the church might not have a property in any thing; and that wicked 
miniſters had no power to adminiſter ſacraments. 2: That they ſhould allow of no more 
than two. ſacraments; ſhould caſt off auricular confeflion ; and deny free-will. 3. That 
they ought to keep holy the Lord's-day; and no longer allow. any perſons; who defired 
to owned as members of their church, to be preſent at maſs, or any how to join in 
papal „Ir or acknowledge the prieſts of the Roman church for their paſtors, or 
make uſe of their miniſtry. In 1536 the Waldenſes conſulted the miniſters of Geneva 
again about religion, when they received the inſtructions of Farel, and concluded their 
union with them, on condition they ſhould retain their old miniſters: The fame year the 
parliament of Provence publiſhed an edict againſt the Waldenſes, who were very numerous 
in that juriſdiction, eſpecially at Cabriers and Merindol: but the execution of this edict 
was delayed by the king's order, till new complaints were made againſt them in 1544; 
when they ſent his majeſty a confeſſion of their faith, exactly agreeing with the doctrine 
of the Zuinglian churches, which they thought would protect them from a perſecution: 


But it proved quite contrary : for Oppedæus, who was firſt preſident of the parliament 


of Provence, obtained of the king, by the recommendation of cardinal du Turnon, an order 


1 the edict againſt the Vaudois in execution. Minerius, the deputy governor of Provence, 


raiſed ſome troops, which were joined by others, ſent by the vice-legate of Avignon; and 
the whole body were turned looſe like blood-hounds on the miſerable Vaudois, who were 
utterly deſtroyed, except ſuch as concealed themſelves cloſe in the mountains, or fled to 
75 


This king, notwithſtanding theſe fires and burnings, took Geneva under his protection Brat. 


in 1534, When it was attacked by the duke of Savoy. How can we reconcile this per- rome's, 
ſecution and that protection? 8 


Calvin was greatly afflicted for the ſufferings of the Waldenſes, to whom he had wrote v. 7 Þ 
oonſolatory letters a ſhort- time before, and ſent them faithful paſtors for inſtructing them 8e p. 
in the goſpel precepts. He wrote to the reformed in France; to convince them they acted iz1, 

in a pernicious manner, who pretended it was no ſin to be preſent at the popith ſervices; 

if they kept the true religion in their hearts. He told them; it was an error condemned 

by the ancient fathers: and, becauſe ſome of them might think him too rigid, he ad- 
Joined to his own the opinions of Melanchthon, Bucer, and Martyr; whereby the name 

of theſe Nicodemites became - obnoxious ; for. ſo they were called, who cloaked their errors 


F ads cotta n 
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When the emperor held the diet at Ratiſbon, in 154 1, the neceſſity. of his affairs com- Chaton's 
pelled him to grant the Proteſtants. the 1inTERM; that is, a ſet form of faith, which fo? of 
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might be agreeable to both es, till a general council ſhould regulate the points wherein 
the Proteſtants had 2 — 2 of the Roman church. The — wanted 
to invade the Turkiſh dominions in Africa: but he loſt half of his army in that fatal ex- 
pedition, and returned to Germany, where he renewed his ſeverities againſt the Proteſtants. 

Calvin aſſiſted Melanchthon in writing againſt the interim; while. the emperor and the 

king of England were engaged in a war againſt France, which ended in 1546, and was 

ſoon followed by the the deaths of Henry VIII. and Francis I. | > 

The city of Geneva had been infeſted with the plague, and very unhappy divifions be- 

gan there in 1546. Calvin, from the pulpit, exclaimed againſt the wickedneſs of the people, 

who revived the controverſy about their privileges, and would not ſuffer their paſtors to 

_ diſpoſe of the eccleſiaſtical s taken from the Pontificans, as they ought to be. The 
young people would not ſuffer themſelves to be deprived of their ſports, taverns, and other 

places of debauchery. The miniſters inſiſted earneſtly upon it, both in the council and 
church, threatening the contumacious with excommunication. One of the council accuſed 
Calvin, that he had taught falſe doctrine for the ſpace of ſeven years: but the council 
committed him to priſon, without the ſollicitation of Calvin, and enjoined him to perform 

penance by carrying a torch in his hand through the city. | 1 2658 

Spon's Viret's ſervant received a letter from Calvin: but, inſtead of carrying it to his maſter, 
Hiſtory of ag he. was directed, he delivered it to the Syndicks, who broke it open, and were not a 
A little diſpleaſed at ſome paſſages in it, eſpecially where he told Varet,  « that the people 
« of Geneva would govern without God; and that he had to do with hypocrites.” Calvin 

was ſent for to anſwer this before them; when he juſtified his complaint by .the inſtance 

of ſeveral debauched ns, who were ſuffered. to ſcoff at the word of „and to flight 

their inſtructions. Calvin left the city, at the ſame. time that Farel departed from Neuf- 

chatel to go to Zurick, to be profeſſor at a ſynod compoſed of divines from Switzerland 

and the Griſſons. At his return, he ſet forth his commentaries . on the epiſtle of St. Paul 


to Titus, which he dedicated to Farel and Viret, in conſideration of a ſtrict friendſhip and 


unity. between them. | 


Powel on Calvin remarked of Luther, that he often prayed he might not ſee the vials of wrath 


ye gen; poured, upon Germany; which immediately after his death came upon thoſe places in a 


Mary, p. ſtorm, and with the ſwiftneſs and execution of a whirlwind. Luther died in 1546; and 

26. all Germany was in arms, in 1547, on account of religion; which gave great trouble 

Sleidan, to Calvin, who was glad that Bucer, Martyr, and ſome other of his friends, were ſheltered 

Bb. 19-P- from the ſtorm in England, where were invited by archbiſhop Cranmer, as mentioned 

33% in the life of Bucer, page 95. The Calviniſts ſaid, that Bucer favoured. epiſcopacy: but 

Calvin entertained a good opinion of him, and wrote to him in a very friendly manner, 

while he was aſſiſting the reformers in England. Calvin adviſed Bucer how to conduct 

himſelf before king Edward VI. He correſponded with the duke of Somerſet; and gave 

him his opinion how the reformation ſhould be carried on. In one of his letters to the 

Fuller's lord protector, he expreſſed his diſlike of praying for the dead; which was one of thoſe 

_ e things he termed 7olerabiles ineptias, engliſhed by ſome, zolerable fooleries; more (mildly 

7. P. 375.“ by others, folerable. unfitneſſes. In requital whereof biſhop Williams was wont to ſay, that 

— 6e Calvin had his folerabiles morgfitates. The protector ſeemed to threaten to aboliſh epiſ- 

England, copal authority itſelf, both out of church and ſtate: but this was an impracticable ſcheme, 

V. 3, P- and archbiſhop Cranmer ſoon convinced him of his errors. The foreign profeſſors, who 

605: had taken refuge, and were ſettled in England, were put upon combating the -popiſh doc- 

trine of the preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, and many diſputes. upon that head were 

held in the univerſities, as mentioned in the life of Peter Martyr, page 114. Calvin, in 

his epiſtolary correſpondence with the protector, was inſtrumental not only in puſhing ſome 

Ib. 606. ſeverities againſt the Papiſts ; but in ſome advances towards bringing the church of Eng- 

land to a nearer conformity with the churches abroad, where the - worſhip was more plain. 

| Biſhop Hooper, whoſe education and principles agreed chiefly with the Helvetain churches, 

ſeconded Calvin in this; and, in all his ſermons, inveighed ſtrongly againſt altars, which, 

he ſaid, put the people in mind of their old ſuperſtitions. - Soon after this, happened the 

controverſy with Hooper concerning his wearing the eccleſiaſtical veſtments; which I have 
mentioned in Bucer's life, page 96. 5 — 2 235 e 

Francis Baudouin, who lodged with Calvin, gave out, that, in Bucer's judgment, Calvin 

kept no meaſure either in his love or hatred; or that he either raiſed people above the 

heavens, or funk them down to hell. But Calvin proteſted with an oath, that Bucer had 

Calvin in never cenſured him in that manner. I call God and his angels to witneſs, ſays Calvin, 

* « that what Baudouin -recites of that matter is a wicked fiction of his own. 'May God 

num, p. © ſo proſper me as I never heard any ſuch thing from Bucer: on the contrary; Bucer, 

367, tract. « whom I revere as a father, cultivated a mutual brotherly "friendſhip with me, with ſo 

19 ge « much affection, that it grieved him very much when I left Straſburg. It is certain he 


c ftrove to the utmoſt- to retain me by any means whatſoever, There is alſo 4 letter of 


his to our ſenate, wherein he complains that 1 was reealled hither to, the great loſs of 


« the 
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« the whole church; and in ſhort goes ſo far, that he ſays, I am inferior to none of Balduinas 
« the miniſters of ſound doctrine, and have but few equals,” Baudouin confeſſes, in his |< 
anſwer, that he had not ſeen what Bucer had wrote to Calvin; but he brags he had Cal- 56. 
yin's anſwer to Bucer. Theodore Beza wrote to Baudouin, and made the following apo- 
logy for Calvin: «© You ſay Calvin curſed himſelf if ever he heard any ſuch thing from | 
« Bucer: but why, ſycophant, do you omit what is moſt to the purpoſe ? For theſe are Beza re- 
« Calvin's words: Baudouin ſays, that Bucer once told me that I kept no meaſure in my oc 
« hatred or love; but was a man of that vebemence, that I either extolled a man above the num J* 
« ties, or debaſed bim to hell. You ſee manifeſtly, ſycophant though you are ſo blind 211. 
« with rage or hatred that you can ſee nothing, that what you wrote obſcurely of Bucer's 
« rebuke, Calvin underſtood as of ſome converſation ; and, therefore, remembering the ſweet 
« and ,uninterrupted friendſhip that had been between him and Bucer, did not raſhly 
© break out into that expreſſion ; ſo that this is nothing at all to the letter, which you 
ce have corrupted too; for Bucer, whoſe letter I have in his own hand writing, did not 
« write, you judge as you love; but we judge as ue love, whereby he comprehended himſelf 
& in the number, and deplored a common fault of mankind.” Beza alſo remarks, that 
thoſe two great men ſoon. altered their ſtile in writing to each other; and that there are 
letters of Bucer to Calvin of a later date, and full of mildneſs. 1693. 9; 5 
In 1648, Calvin wrote his * Antidote againſt the ſeven ſeſſions of the council of Trent.“ | 
He alſo wrote commentaries upon fix of St. Paul's Epiſtles: and he more fully confuted | 
the interim, which was publiſhed for the deſtruction of the German churches. He drew 
up a treatiſe to ſhew the falſeſhood and vanity of judicial aſtrology : and he ſent letters 
to the Proteſtants at Roan, to detect the fraud of a Franciſcan- friar, who had ſpread among 
them the poiſonous doctrines of the Libertines and Carpocratians. The latter were con- Rapin's 
demned in 208, for placing the image of Ariſtotle next to that of Jeſus Chriſt; and for 8 
adoring him, through an extravagant zeal for his doctrine. Yet the ſame jeſuit ſays, that and Ariſ. 
nothing did more honour to Ariſtotle, in the ſixteenth century, than the bitter invectives totle, p. 
of er, Calvin, Bucer, Melanchthon, Poſtel, Sarpi, and all thoſe who wrote againſt it, Cas: 
and the church of Rome. | | 2 
The next year, Calvin loſt his wife, who was a valuable woman; and he bore his loſs 
with ſuch conſtancy, that it gave an excellent example to the whole church. | 
RY \ great contention. happened in the Saxon churches about things indifferent: upon which 
they ſent to Calvin for his judgment, who freely declared his opinion to them. He alſo 
admoniſhed Meleachthon.of his duty, who was accuſed for too much ſoftneſs in this point: 
but Calvin afterwards found it to be a falſe charge. He wrote conſolatory letters to Bren- 
tius in his exile. He accompanied Farel to Zurick, where, in a ſynod of all the Helve- 
tian churches, he ſhewed his agreement with them; and indeed there was no great diffi- 
culty to bring good and wiſe men into an harmonious concord. This agreement made a 
ſtronger. union between the churches of Zurick and Geneva; and increaſed the friendſhip 
between Calvin and Bullinger. | emer! fo | 
When, Calvin returned to Geneva, the ſenate publiſhed a decree, empowering the mi- 
2 to require of every family an account of their faith: and they ordered, that no 
oly- day ſhould be obſerved but the ſabbath. This made the enemies of Calvin ſay, he 
had even aboliſhed the fabbath ; to which he gave his anſwer in his book Of Scandals,” 
dedicated to Laurence Normendius, who was his intimate friend. 
Melanchthon laid the foundation of a ſect called the Synergiſis, which was compoſed of ny} wag 
ſome. German: divines, who thought that the hypotheſis of Luther about free-will was too gm. kit. 
harſh, and taught that men are not converted by the divine grace, without the co-opera- ecclef. p. 
tion of human will. Victorinus Strigelius, and ſome other divines, who had a great re- 5. 
d for the authority of Melanchthon, conſidered fome phraſes which they found in his 
xs whereby it appeared, that he aſcribed a great power to human will: wherefore they 
maintained, that the natural power of free-will concurred with grace in the converſion of 
a ſinger. It is certain, that Melanchthon could not approve the rigid method of Luther 
and Calvin; and it is in vain. to alledge, as a proof of his being of the fame opinion 
with them upon that head, the great praiſes he beſtowed upon their piety; for he knew 
very well how to avoid the ill conſequences of prepoſſeſſion, and believed that men might 
err through a good motive. Calvin had dedicated his book De ſervitute bumani arbitrii | 
to Melanchthon, who wrote him a letter of thanks for it, and ſaid, © They wiſh you had Balduin, 
* rather employed your excelling eloquence in other matters more beneficial to the church P. 39. 
than in the queſtion concerning neceſſity. I hold this principle, that God is not the 
« cauſe of fin, nor willeth it; and at the fame time admit of contingency in this weak- 
« neſs of our judgment, that the ignorant may know that David ſinned of his own free 
„% choice. We blame our own will when we fall; and do not ſeek the cauſe in the de- 
< erce: of God. On the contrary, when we hold out, we know that God both will and 
des aſſiſt us. Be willing only, and God is all-ſufficient, faith Bafil, Thus our care 
is excited, and the boundleſs goodneſs of God is praiſed, who hath promiſed aſſiſtance, 
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— n and grants it to thoſe who aſk it.” Ile ſeemed to charge thoſe of Geneva "as introduc- 
vita 90 


viel, opera ing the fate of the ſtoics. Though he was 1 47 in ' favour of free-will, he could 
t. 3, p. diſcern the great , piety, and eloquence which Calvin difcovered in maintaining the con- 


376. = opinion. He thought that the doctrine of Calvin made God the author of fin : but 
$ 2 * he knew Calvin did not teach it under that notion, and would have looked upon it as 
an abominable tenet if ſo conſidered. He was not ignorant under what form it appeared 
to Calvin; as that it was under the appearance of a ſyſtem, grounded upon ſeveral paſſages 
of the ſcripture, and tending to maintain the rights of God's providence, and thoſe of the 
diſpenſation of the new law. But he was ſenſible, that the doctrine of free-will appeared 
to Calvin under a monſtrous ſhape, as deſtructive of Providence, and directly ' contrary to 

St. Paul's Epiſtles, and to the glory that redounds to God from the ſalvation” of men. 
Calvin, in his writings, every where declares, when he treats of the cauſe of ſin, that the 
name of God ought not to be mentioned: becauſe the nature of God is perfectly righteous and 
Cale in. in juſt, © He therefore ſays, «how rank a calumny is it, to charge a man who hath fo well deſerved 
_ of the church of God, with —— God the author of ſin: he teaches, on all occaſions, 
Abrendas that nothing can be without the will of God: He ſays, the wicked actions of men are fo 
nebulonis, ««. ruled by the ſecret judgment of God, as that he is no ways acceſſary to them. The ſum of 
bi © what he teaches is, that God, in a wonderful manner, and by ways unknown to us, directs 
theol. all things to whatever end he pleaſes. But why God wills what ſeems to us not ſuitable to 
tc his nature, he acknowledges to be incomprehenſible : and therefore denies that it ſhould be 
s over curiouſly and boldly ſearched into; becauſe the judgments of God are a vaſt abyſs, and 
« myſteries beyond our reach, which ought to be adored with awful reverence. But till he 
« keeps to this principle; that, though the reaſon of his counſel be unknown to us, the praiſe 
0 of righteouſneſs is ever to be given to God; becauſe his will is the ſupreme rule of equity.“ 
Warm and paſſionate men will not be ſatisfied with ſuch a wiſe anſwer: but e n, 
whoſe great equity and modeſty enabled him clearly to diſcover the weak and the ſtrong fide of 


the opinions he approved or rejected, was always ready to do juſtice to Calvin. Every man ſhould 

Bayle, 5. imitate that peaceable and equitable divine. Not to believe what is ſeen, ought frequently to 

134 be the motto of a chriſtian, as well as to believe what is not ſeen; which, in effect, is the 

ſenſe of Calvin's words. It is therefore a great ſubje& of ſcandal to ſee the diviſions occafioned 

by the diſputes about grace. Every ſect taxes the other with teaching impious things, and car- 

ries animoſity-to the higheſt degree: yet, it is about fuch doctrines that a mutual toleration 

ſhould moſt readily take place. b * ur Nei e , won 

Bayle's The writings of St. Paul teach us, that this great . to himſelf the difficulties 

— concerning predeſtination, could get out of them no otherwiſe than by aſſerting the abſolute 

ak C power of God over his creatures, with an exclamation 5 the incomprehenſibility of his ways. 

the Mani-'This holy writer, inſpired God, and immediately directed by the Holy Ghoſt in all 1 

d. writings, ſays, Whom did foreknow, he alſo did predeſtinate to be conformed to the 

Rom . image of his Son, that he might be the firſt-born among many brethren. Moreover, whom 

29, « he did predeſtinate, them he alſo called; and whom he called, them he alſo juſtified ; and 

6 65 3. ©** whom he juſtified, them he alſo glorified.” He alſo ſays, God hath mercy on whom he 

v. 18, « will have mercy ; and whom he will, he hardeneth.” After which, he alledges the ſovereign 

power of God, and the ſupreme right which the Creator has to diſpoſe of his creatures as it 

* ü. 20, ſeems good to him : ** Nay but, O man, who art thou that replieſt againſt God? Shall the 

] « thing formed fay to him that formed it, Why haſt thou made me'thus ? Hath not the potter 

„ power over the clay of the ſame lump, to make one veſſel unto” honour, and another unto 

' __ « diſhonour?” He acknowledges an incomprehenſibility, in the thing, which ought to put a 

1d. e. 11. ſtop to all diſputes. He cries out, O the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom and know- 

v. 33+ 34. c Jedge of God! how unſearchable are his judgments, and his ways op finding out! For who 

« hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his counſellor ?” All Chriſtians ought 

Bayle, v. to find here a definitive ſentence, a judgment final and without appeal, about grace; or rather 
1. P. 481. they ſhould learn, from this conduct of St. Paul, never to diſpute about — 

It is evident, that the doctrine concerning Adam's ſin, with its dependencies, of all the myſteries 
unconceivable to reaſon, and inexplicable by its maxims, is that which moſt neceſſarily obliges 
us to ſubmit to revealed truth, notwithſtanding all the oppoſitions to philoſophical truth. It is 
to be wiſhed, that this point had been always remembered; for the unhappy diſputes about 
grace, which have cauſed ſo many troubles, were only derived from the treating of this myſtery 


Ib. con - as a thing reconcileable with our weak reaſon. The Roman Catholics, ſays Fayle, have acted = 


cerning 


© inconſiſtently here; they have inſulted Calvin with the utmoſt fury, for liberally following the 
nichees, doctrine of St. Paul; while they would explain it in a milder ſenſe, that human reaſon might 
p. 821. be ſatisfied. | But they had not the ſame regard for reaſon in the explication of the paſſages re- 

| lating to the trinity and the ſacrament of he euchariſt. And Calvin might thus have defended 
himſelf againſt thoſe who diſliked his hypotheſis of predeſtination: he might have told them, 


_ .«, perſons, and thoſe of tranſubſtantiation. You Will; not hearken to philoſophical arguments 
i on that head: you talk of nothing but the omnipotence of God: ydu complain of our deny- 


: 


Ib. 822. Ve are prepoſterouſly ſqueamith, after having digeſted the difficulties of one God in three 
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ing it, when we deny the preſervation of accidents without a ſubject, and the preſence of a 
% body in different places. Why then do ye attack the myſtery of predeſtination by human 
« arguments? Why do not ye believe that the power of extends even to the reconciling 
« the liberty, of creatures with the neceffity of his decrees, and his juſtice with the puniſtiment 
« of a fin neceſſarily committed ?” | 
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In 1550, Galcatius Caracciola, marquiſs of Vico, in the kingdom of Naples; left his eftite Span 


and family, and withdrew to Geneva, on account of religion. Before his arrival, ſome perſons 


Geneva, 


ſpread a report, that he came as a ſpy: but his converſation gave ſufficient proof of the con- p. 118. 


trary. Bolſec, a Carmelite, who had left the order, and, under pretence of embracing the 
Proteſtant religion, had applied himſelf to the profeſſion of phyſic and divinity, took occaſion 
to preach up free-will, and that predeſtination was out of works foreſeen. He charged Calvin 
with making God the author of ſin, and by that means contributing to the condemnation of 
the wicked : as if God had been a Jupiter, or a tyrant ; alledging farther, that St: Auguſtine 
was forcibly drawn in to be a patron of this doctrine, though he was not of that opinion, of 
which he warned them to take heed, as it was a new and dangerous docttine, and of which 
he charged Laurentius Valla to be the author. Calvin was preſent at this meeting, where he 
heard Bolſec diſcourſe, with admirable patience ; and, after he had ſaid as much as he could, 
Calvin preſented himſelf, and anſwered moſt ingeniouſly to every article for the ſpace of an 
hour. es many places which he cited out of the holy ſcripture, he quoted ſo many paſ- 
ſages out of St. Auguſtine, as would make a man believe he had ſtudied no other author: ſo 
that every one admired it, and ſhut up all with this ſaying, « Would to God that he who hath 
« ſo much cited St. Auguſtine, had ſeen more of him than his covering.” Farel, who was then 
at Geneva, made a diſtinct oration to confirm what Calvin had ſaid before him; and; to ſhew 
that they were to blame who charged them with error, Bolſec was thereupon committed to 
iſon, where Calvin endeavoured to convince him of his error, as well by perſonal conference, 
by letters. Soon after, by the conſent of the churches of Switzerland, he was baniſhed the 
city, for ſedition and pelagianiſm. It is reported, that ten years after he recanted; in a full 
| at Ocleans ; yet wrote a book of Calvin's life, wherein he very much injured his reputa- 
tion. This occaſioned Calvin to ſet forth a treatiſe concerning predeſtination and providence z 
which the magiſtrates of Berne would neither approve nor condemn ; prudently forbidding their 
miniſters to-preach to the people a doctrine which they, and all other men, ſo little underſtood: 
Troillet, Who had been an hermit, openly cenſured Calvin's Inſtitutions : but the council enjoined 
him to be ſilent. However, many diſturbances happened about this matter; and the young 
people of the city accuſed ' Calvin of pride, and too much ſeverity ; while the college of mis 
in a public meeting, aſſerted the true doctrine of  predeſtination. A451 
ilibe: — , regiſter of the inferior court of juſtice at Geneva, had been ſuſpended 
> ſacrament by the Preſbytery, on account of his vicious life: but he applied to the ſenate 
ſolved. This was oppoſed, in the name of the Preſbytery, by Calvin, who ſhewed, 


F 


Bertelier was always Calvin's enemy, becauſe hg had often reprimanded and cenſured him for 
bis vicious and ſcandalous life; and had ſfenuouſly oppoſed his wicked and pernicious 


ber and November, 1 5531 in which he cries him down as a bad and audacious man. 


it the chriſtian - magiſtrate ought to preſerve, not to deſtroy, the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. - 


delights: This appears by Calvin's letters to Viret, and to Bullinger, in the months of Septem- Lullin's 


Defence 
Beza f Calin! 


alſo, repreſents the wicked qualities of Bertelier, in Calvin's life. The clamour which was Dreline. 


reignty, was the reaſon why the council of two hundred ordered that the final judgment of, 


cauſes. of excommunication ſhould —_ the ſenate, and that the ſenate might abſolve theb 


+ By virtue of this decree, the ſenate granted letters yu 


excommuthicated, as they ſhould think 


_ raiſed a gainſt the miniſters, as if, in ſome reſpects, they had invaded the rights of the ſove- ebe, 


148. 


eza in 


of abſolytion to Bertelier, which were ſealed with the ſeal of the republic. The ſacrament 1553. 


was to be adminiſtered within two days. When Calvim came to hear of what had paſſed, he 
ſoon reſdlved what to do, and preached againſt the contempt of the facrament:. He raiſed his 
voice, lifted: up his hands, and dd, that he would imitate St. Chryſoſtom ; that he would not 
oppoſe force to force, but that he would rather ſuffer himſelf to be maſſacred, than that his 
hands ſhould preſent the holy myſteries to thoſe who had been judged unworthy of them; This 
| which confounded the faction of Bertelier ; ſo that it was not thought fit 
that he ſhould preſent himſelf to the communion. The next day after the facrament, Calvin, 
accompanied by his conſiſtory, deſired leave of the ſenate, and of the council of two hundred, 
to-lpoak. to the le about this matter, as it concerned the abrogation of a law made by the 


e ſo great an impteſſion on their minds, that it was reſolved the Swiſs Can- 


tons ſhould be-confultsd about it; and that the decree of the two hundred ſhould be fufpended ; . 


but that none ſhould ſay the ancient regulations had been infringed. By this means the con- 
ſiſtor obtained a complete victory over 9 — and the council of two hundre. 
Calvin diſpatchedd letters to ſome principal paſtors in the Helvetie cities; craving earneſtly at 


their, bands to teſpect this cauſe, /as a thing whereon the whole ſtate of religion and piety in 
that church ſo müch 


43? 


— — 


* 
F * 


nded, that God, and all good men, were inevitably certain to be Hooke ok af 8 
t, unleſs thoſe cities, . e 2 means, might be brought to give ſen . 
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tence with the miniſters of Geneva, when the cauſe ſhould be brought before them; and ſo to 
give it, that it might effectually contain two things; the one, an abſolute approbation of the diſ- 
cipline of Geneva, as conſonant to the word of God, without any cautjons or qualifications ; the 
other, an earneſt admonition not to innovate or change the ſame. His vehement requeſt herein, 
as touching both points, was ſatisfied. For * the Helvetian churches never obſerved that 
diſcipline ; yet they returned proper anſwers to the three queſtions ſtated by the ſenate: of Ge- 
neva :. Firſt, after what manner, by God's commandment, according to the ſcripture, and un- 
ſpotted religion, excommunication ſhould be exerciſed ? Secondly, whether it may not be exer- 
ciſed ſome other way, than by the conſiſtory ? Thirdly, what the uſe of their churches was to 
do in this caſe? The Swiſs paſtors anſwered, that they had heard of thoſe conſiſtorial laws, 
and acknowledged them to be godly ordinances, drawing towards the preſcript of the word of 
God; for which cauſe, they did not think it good for the church of Geneva, by innovation, 
Hooker's to change the ſame, but rather to keep them as they were. Which anſwer, although not 
Pref to his e anſwering to the former demands, but reſpecting what Calvin judged requiſite for them to 
mr « anſwer, was accepted without any farther reply; inaſmuch as they plainly ſaw, that where 
„ « ſtomach doth ſtrive with wit, the match is not equal; and ſo the heat of their former con- 

« tentions began to flake.” 4 15 be flier eb ooo; 
Bayle, v. One of the greateſt uſes which may be drawn from reading, is to learn the weakneſſes of the 
t, P. 784. heart of man, and the ill effects of prejudices in points of religion. No leſs a perſon than the 
great Cardinal Richelieu, has produced an accuſation againſt Calvin, on the credit of Bertelier, 
than which none was ever worſe contrived, and worſe ed; though it has been adopted, 
at the republic of Geneva had ſent 
him to Noyon, with orders to make an exact enquiry there into Calvin's life and character; and 
that he found Calvin had been convicted of Sodomy; but that, at the 8 requeſt, the pu- 
niſhment of fire was commuted into that of being branded with the Flower- de- Luce. He boalted 
to have an act, ſigned by a notary, which certified the truth of the proceſs and condemnation. 
Bolſec affirms, that he had ſeen this act: and this is the ground of that horrid: accuſation. 
Neither Bertelier, nor Bolſec, are to be credited. If Bertelier's act had not been ſuppoſitious, 
there would have been, at Noyon, authentic and public teſtimonies of the trial and puniſhment 
in queſtion; and they would have been publiſhed as ſoon as the Romiſh religion began to ſuffer 
by Calvin's means. Bertelier had no party againſt him in Geneva more inexorable than Cal- 
Lullin. vin, Who held — 8 Mr late py of = vices. | Bertelier _ was accuſed of (edition 
and conſpiracy agai e and church: but he ran away, and, not appearing to anſwer 
for Maat 2. — as _ aimed and ge * — to los his head, 
by a ſentence pronounced againſt him, the 6th of Auguſt 1555. ,No envoy or ty was 
4 ſent — 4 : Geneva upon public buſineſs, who was not in a higher ſtation ow a of 
Bertelier; beſides, there were ſome conſiderable perſons at Noyon, who retired to Geneva, 
as well as Calvin: by whoſe means it was very eaſy to receive all the information which 
Bayle, 1. could have been deſired, without going farther, If what Bertelier ſaid was true, he would 
783. have had his paper when he fled from Geneyg: but it is plain he had not the commiſſion 
' he boaſted of, «that time. But can any Me believe, that, before the year 1555, When 
\ thoſe who were called heretics durſt not ſhew themſelves for fear of being burnt, a de- 
puty from Geneva ſhould go boldly to Noyon, to inform himſelf - of Calvin's life? Who 
Fill believe, that if Bertelier had an authentic act of Calvin's infamy in 1554; he would 
have kept it ſo cloſe, that the public ſhould have no knowledge of it before 15577 Was it not a 
piece which the clergy of France would have bought for its weight in gold? But why, ſays 


% Bayle, do I loſe time in confuting ſuch a ridiculous romance? Nothing ſurpriſes 'me'more, 


than to ſee ſo great a perſon, as cardinal de Richelieu, depend on this piece of Bertelier ; 


«and alledge, as his principal reaſon, that the republic of Geneva did not undertake to ſhew 


the falſchood of this piece.” The truth is, this cardinal made all imaginable enquiry into the 
pretended proceedings againſt Calvin at Noyon, and that he diſcovered nothing; yet he main- 
tained the affirmative on the credit of Jerom Bolſec, whoſe teſtimony is of no weight in things 

| which are laid to Calvin's charge. Bolſec would have been altogether: buried in oi 
bad not been taken notice of by the monks and miſſionaries for writing ſome- ſatirical books 
againſt the reformation. He was convicted of ſedition and pelagianiſm, at Geneva, in 1651, 
and baniſhed the territory of the republic. He was alſo baniſhed from Bern; after which he 


went to France, where he aſſiſted in perſecuting the Proteſtants, and even proſtituted hig wife 


Beza in to the canons of Autun. He was an infamous ares e e his order, had been baniſbed 
vie Calv. thrice, and changed his religion four times; and who, after having aſperſed the dead and the 
„lee living, died in deſpair. Varillas thought Bolſec a diſcredited author: Maimburg rejected the 


| court, p. infatny that was thrown upon Calvin: and Florimond de Remond owns, they have defumed 


102 


Mind. l. him borribly. Papyrius Maſſo ſpoke very ill of Calvin, but would not venture to mention the 


4. P. 336. ſtory of the Flower - de- luce: and he called thoſe mean wretched ſcriblers,- who reproached that 


Bayle, v. Miniſter with lewdneſs. Is it not ſtrange, that cardinal de Richelieu in one of the beſt bocks 
2, P. 6. of controverſy that has been publiſhed on the part of the church of Rome: ſhould be leſÞſoru- 


paulous and nice than Remond, Maſſo, and Romuald; and that he mould give outs ad, Af, 
. by the miſſionaries? | 


matter of fact, the ſtory of Boke, which began then to be laid aſide 


— 


— 


ivion, if he 
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full of execrable hereſies. He annulled the diſtinction of the three perſons in the Godhead. Spo“ 
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Richelieu intended to have reconciled both religions in France, but was prevented by death; 
and there was not one ſtory which people did not believe, when it defamed him or cardinal 
Mazarin. og . A | 0 

In 1553 the malice of the factious Geneveſe broke out ſo impetuouſly, as to endanger 
both the church and commonwealth... About this time, Michael Servetus came to Geneva, 
where he began to dogmatize. He had compoſed a book, intitled, Cbriſtianiſſimi reſtitutio, 


He affirmed, <* That the Son and Holy Ghoſt were created in the beginning of the ihe 
« world: that the eſſence of God was common to all creatures, which produced a free p. uy. 
« will in man; yet the knowledge of good and evil was ſtifled in him, till he was twenty 
« years of age, re which time a man could not commit any mortal fin: that it was 
« ſufficient to believe, that Jeſus Chriſt was the Son of God; but it was not abſolutely 
« neceſſary to lay hold on his promiſes, as all men, both Jews and Heathens, were juſ- 
« tified by their good moral works: and that the baptiſm of infants was a meer fop- 
« pery. He was countenanced, at firſt, by ſome of the magiſtrates, who hated Calvin: 
ſo that, | beſides his natural maliciouſneſs, he was rude enough, in maintaining his blaſphe- 
mies, to give Calvin the lie above fifty times in one diſcourſe: he alſo as often called him 
a wicked wretch, and Simon Magus. The council could no longer endure his impudence, 
but committed him to priſon, and articles were drawn up againſt him, which were ſent. 
to the four Proteſtant cantons for their concurrence; after which, he was burnt alive, with- 
out ſhewing the leaſt ſign of repentance; but only a great fear of deatn. 

The enemies of Calvin on this account, ſaid, that he copied after Saul the perſecutor, Hitory of 
and not after St. Paul the apoſtle of the heneficent Jeſus. They aſſert, that though Srvetus, 
« Calvin cauſed the papacy of Rome to be baniſhed out of Geneva, yet he eſtabliſhed aß 
« papacy of his own: that as there was a pope at Rome, ſo he was no other than a 
% pope at Geneva; not only by eſtabliſhing an infallibility in the very conſtitution of that 
« church, but by his maintaining and carrying on of that conſtitution, together with his 
« own authority, by perſecution and blood, of which the fate of Servetus affords ſuffici- 
« ent demonſtrations, and undeniable proofs.” Even Eraſmus, in the beginning of his Feit: lid. 
epiſtle to Conradus Pelicanus, ſays, that Calvin expoſed Servetus to the reſentment of his 2% 
greateſt enemies; and that, © Upon his information, Servetus was impriſoned at Vienne, 
« and would have been burnt alive in that city, had he not made his eſcape. He was 
« burnt in effigy, with five bales of his books. I hat unhappy phyſician, having reſolved 
« to retire to Naples, where he hoped to practiſe phyſic among his countrymen, was fo 
« imprudent as to take his way through Geneva, though he knew that Calvin was his 

« mortal enemy. Calvin was informed of his arrival, and acquainted the magiſtrates of it. 

« Servetus was arreſted, tried, and : burnt alive, on the twenty-ſeventh of October 1553, 

* for the hereſies contained in the book printed at Vienne. Thus the unfortunate Serve- 

« tus fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of that illuſtrious reformer.” 1 þ. 6 1 

The author of the memoirs of literature ſays, If the religion of Proteſtants depended Biblio:he- 
« on the doctrine and conduct of the reformers, he ſhould take care how he publiſhed 38 
« his account of Servetus: but as the Proteſtant religion is entirely founded on holy Scrip-7 part l. 
« ture; ſo the defaults of the reformer ought not to have any ill influence on the refer- ar 7. 
% mation, The doctrine of non-toleration, which obtained in the ſixteenth century, among 

« ſome Proteſtants, was that pernicious error which they had imbibed in the church of 
„Rome: and, I believe, I can ſay, without doing any injury to that church, that ſhe is, 

« in a great meaſure, anſwerable for the execution of Servetus. If the Roman-catholics 

« had never put any perſon to death for the ſake of religion; I dare ſay, that Servetus 

« had never been condemned to die in any Proteſtant city. Let us remember, that Cal- 

« vin, and all the magiſtrates of Geneva, in the year 1553, were born and bred. up in 

« the church of Rome: this is the beſt apology that can be made for them.” | | 
In the lives of Oecolampadius and Melanchthon, it has been mentioned, how the Pro- Ib. p. 52, 
teſtant divines were diſguſted at the two firſt books which. Servetus 'publiſhed againſt the _ 
Trinity; and that he continued an Anti-trinitarian, But it is neceſſary, in this place, to 

ſet the whole matter in a plainer light" „ ik 0! „ 

Servetus was born, in 1509, at Villanueva, in the kingdom of Aragon, in Spain. He giv. Ang. 
ſtudied the civil law at the univerſity of Toulouſe in France, in which kingdom it does ton. 3 
not appear that there were any Anti- trinitarians at that time: therefore, it is probable, that Ser- wn wo 
vetus himſelf began the new doctrine, for which he was afterwards put to death. He | babar. +, 
was convinced, by ſtudying the ſcripture, that the church wanted to be reformed ; which * Letter. 
made him reſolve to retire. into Germany, and ſet up for a reformer. In 1531, he pub- 

liſhed his firſt work, intitled, De Trinitatis erroribus libri ſeptem; - wherein he ' under- 
took to ſhew, that the words, Jeſur and Chrift, and Son of Cod, denote only a man; which 

he endeavoured to ſhew by ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture. © Concerning the perſon of our 
. jour, he ſaid, © Chriſt was preformed: in the divine mind: he was a certain mode of Ib. Nb. 7, 
eee eee 
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« ſelf known to us; that is, by deſcribing the effigies of Jeſus Chriſt in himſelf.“ He 
called this the face of God, and the word that was made fleſh.” He denied the Tri- 
nity, like the modern Unitarians : but he had a very different opinion from theirs, con- 
cerning Jeſus Chriſt. It is ſtrange, that a man who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as being incomprehenſible, ſhould ſubſtitute a notion ſo obſcure and unintelligible in the 
room of it. He uſed ſeveral expreſſions in this book, at which the orthodox were very 
much offended;; for he called: the three divine perſons a chimera, and metaphyſical gods. 
In 1532, he put out another book with this title, Dialogorum de Trinitate libri duo.” 
Thus Servetus publiſhed two books againſt the Trinity, in leſs than two years, without 
ſcrupling to put his name to them. He was young, zealous for his new opinion, and 
perhaps - unacquainted with the principles of the reformers: nor is it unlikely, that he 
thought he might as freely write againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, as the reformers had 
done -againſt tranſubſtantiation. And, in 1553, he publiſhed a third book againſt 'the Tri- 
nity, which conſiſted of 734 pages in octavo, printed at Vienne, a very ancient city of the 


Lower Dauphine in France, 68 miles 8. W. of Geneva, This book was intitled, The 


« Reſtitution. of Chriſtianity : wherein the knowledge of God, of the Chriſtian faith, of 
« juſtification, regeneration, baptiſm, and of eating the Lord's Supper, are petfectly re- 
« ſtored.” | „ eie N 1 2 
Servetus was in the forty-fiſth year of his age when he publiſhed this book, to which 
he would not venture to put his name, as he had done to the former books. Many be- 
lieve, that he was burnt for the Grit book; but this is a miſtake, for Setvetus was com- 
mitted to the flames for the laſt book, which ſhould be reQified in the life of Melanch- 
thon. It contained the following pieces. 1. Of the divine Trinity, that there is not an 
illuſion of three inviſible beings in it; but the real manifeſtation of the ſubſtance of God, 
and communication of his ſpirit, 2. Of the faith of Chriſt, and the righteouſneſs of his 
kingdom, excelling that of the law ; and of charity. 3. Of regeneration from above, and 
the reign. of Antichriſt.” 4. Thirty epiſtles to John Calvin, preacher at Geneva. g. Sixty 
9805 of the reign of Antichriſt, and his diſcovery juſt now at hand, 6. Of the myſtery 
the Trini 5 ' | ; ' , ; 72 | N. ; 
When 3 had publiſhed his ſecond book, he left Germany, and went to Paris, 


. Where he was admitted doctor of phyſic in that univerſity. Calvin knew Servetus in Paris, 


and oppoſed his doctrine. In 1542, Servetus was at Lyons, where he corrected the proofs 


of Pagninus's, Latin Bible, and added a' preface to it, with ſome notes, under the name 


of Villanovanus. Calvin called; thoſe notes impious and impertinent; and fays, that Servetus 
fraudulently got five hundred livres from the bookſeller for his trouble. What is moſt 
conſiderable in the notes was concerning Chriſt, figuratively repreſented in the feripture, 


Calvin kept a long correſpondence with Servetus, whom he endeavoured to reclaim from 
o. his errors. Servetus ſent Calvin the three I 7 engage and defired him to anſwer 


them. 1. Whether the man Jeſus, who was cru „ is the Son of God? And what 


is the foundation of that ſonſhip? 2. Whether the kingdom of Chriſt is in men? 


Bibliothe- 


que Au- 


gloiſe, p. 


101. 


prchend 


« When may a man be ſaid to enter into it; and when to be regenerated“ 3. Whe- 
« ther the baptiſm that Chriſt inſtituted ought to be received in faith, even as his ſupper 
« is? And to what purpoſe, theſe were inſtituted under the new covenant?” Calvin an- 


. ſwered thoſe queries, in a manner that offended Servetus; and Calvin ſays, this diſpute oc- 


caſioned the hatred which Servetus conceived for him from that tine. 

Servetus, u all occaſions, expreſſed a gteat indignation againſt the church of Rome, 
which he took to be the beaſt mentioned in the Apocalypſe: - but he delivered himſelf ſo 
confuſedly about the nature of Chriſt, that it is difficult to have a notion of his doctrine. 
It appears, from the whole tenor of the fourth book of the Trinity, that he was a fab- 
1 metaphyſician; had read the ſchoolmen, and many of the fathers: that he underſtood 


cbrew : that he believed the ſoul to be material: and that he was a great enemy ta - 
- the doctrine of abſolute. predeſtination. L bas iber I 23711 Ang! 


Though - the. Chri 1e Reſlitutio” | was printed! Very privittly at Vietine, Calvin 
had a copy ſent to him, and was informed that Servetus was the author. It is faid, he 
ſent to Lyons, to have him arreſted, and proſecuted as a heretic: that Servetus was 

on the fifteenth. of June; but made his eſcape on the ſfoventeenth : that he 


woas condemned to be burnt alive, if he could be ſeized; and, in the mean time, to be burnt 
in effigy, with his books. The ſentence was pronounced againſt him * upon the ſcan- 


214 


„ dalous crime of, hereſy, dogmatiſation, compoſition of new 9 and heretical books, 


« ſchiſm, perturbation of union and public peace, rebellion and diſobedience to the orders 


* made againſt hereſics.” His effigies, and five bates of his books; Were burnt by, the 
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common an at Vienne, purſũant to the ſentence of the delphinal court, which men- 
tions: che piles and: manuſcripts of Servetus ſent to Calvin, who, on that account, was 
charged with havin g informed 7 2 I ſt Serv etus. Nause; ee VI. Us PROT Y Hott, 


1 But Calyin wonders how it uld come to paſs, that, all of '2 ſudden, there ſhould, 
Kart up ſuch a great. familiatity and friendſhip between him and the guardians 
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5 pacy- * Will it ever be credited, ſays he, that there is fuch a free correſpondence kept 
« up by way of letters between me and them, who are not leſs at variance. one with 
% another than Chriſt is with Belial? Whereas, there is nothing more wanting, to refute 
« fuch a fooliſh calumny, than the bare denial of it.” He adds, that Servetus had ſpread 
this report among the Papiſts, four years before; and, that if he had informed againſt 
him then, the Papiſts would not have ſpared him fo long. | E 
When Seryetus eſcaped from Vienne, he reſolved to retire to Naplts, and took Geneva 
in his way, where Calvin cauſed him to be impriſoned, proſecuted, and put to death. 
His accuſer was Nicolas de la Fontaine, and Servetus was brought to the bar, for the firſt 
time, on the fourteenth of Auguſt, when thirty-cight interrogatories were exhibited againſt 
him. The trial was procraſtinated, and the . of Geneva ordered Calvin to extract 
ſeveral 5 out of Servetus's book, intitled . Chriſtianifmi reſtitutio ;” and he re- 
duced bo e propoſitions to thirty-eight articles, which, according to the title, the mi- 
« niſters of the church of Geneva declared to be. full of impious blaſphemies againſt God, 
« and of other mad and prophane errors, altogether repugnant to the word of God, and 
it the orthodox agreement of that church,” Servetus anſwered the whole; and the ſtate - 
of the caſe was tranſmitted to the Helvetic churches for their opinions. Et ib 
On the twenty-ſixth of October, Calvin wrote to Farel, at Neufchatel, how the matters 
ſtood, as follows: The meſſenger is returned from Switzerland. The cantons unanimouſly 
« deolare, that Servetus has revived the impious errors with which Satan formerly diſturbed 
*« the church, and that he is an intolerable monſter. Thoſe of Baſil are right. Thoſe of 
« Zurick are the moſt vehement; for they expreſs the heinouſneſs of his impiety in very 
« emphatical words, and exhort our magiſtrates to uſe him ſeverely. Thoſe of Sehaffhau- 
« ſen ſubſcribe to their judgment. The letter of the divines of Bern, which is alſo to the 
« purpoſe, is attended with that of the ſenate, whereby our magiſtrates have been very 
« much animated. Ceſar, a comical man, pretended to be ſick three days, but came to 
« court at laſt to acquit that profligate fellow z for he was not aſhamed to propoſe, that 
« the cauſe ſhould be removed to the council of two hundred. Nevertheleſs, he has been 
«© condemned, without any diſpute. He will be executed to-morrow. We have endea- 
« voured to commute that ſort of death; but it was in vain, I will tell you, when I 
« ſee you, why the judges have not granted our requeſt.” 
The Syndics were the judges, who were incenſed againſt Servetus for writing with aſ⸗ 
perity againſt Calvin, whom he conſidered as his accuſer, Calvin had enemies, who en- 
couraged Servetus to write againſt him, in a very calumniating manner, all the time he was 
in confinement, This proved fatal to Servetus, who, on the twenty-ſeventh of October, 
was condemned to be burnt alive, 'The proceſs drawn up before the Syndics contained 
the whole charge againſt him, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Servetus, page 188 to 194 3 
and the ſentence was pronounced by the Syndics as follows: That by the proceſs, and 
« alſo by his voluntary confeſſions, and by his books, e appeared to them, that 
« Servetus had long ago put forth a falſe and heretical doctrine, which he obſtinately con- 
* tinued to ſpread and publiſh, fo far as to print books againſt God the Father, the Son, 
« and the Holy Ghoſt; in ſhort, againſt the true foundation of the Chriſtian religion: 
« that he had not been aſhamed of riſing up againſt the divine Majeſty, and the holy 
« Trinity; endeavouring_to infect the world with his herefies, Therefore, they condemned 
« him to be carried to the Champel *, and there to be burnt alive with his books. 
After this terrible ſentence was paſſed, Servetus ſent for Calvin, who, with two magi- gib. Ang. 
ſtrates, gave him a viſit in the priſon. Servetus begged his pardon, Calvin faid, he never P. 187. 
thought of revenging himſelf for any private injuries, which the priſoner had done him: 
but obſerved, that he had laboured, even to the hazard of his lite, for the ſpace of ſix- 
teen r to reclaim him from his errors. Calvin alſo told Servetus, that he had con- 
verſed 
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6, ſent three to our underſtanding. bat no man could ever explain, or inform us, how 
« he underſtood that theſe three, of which each is a God, were only one God : therefore, 


<, there remains, both on the mind and underſtanding, this inſuperable oy op and in- 
« explicable confuſion, that three are one, and one is three; which e iſſue of the 
« Greek Trias. That God alone is the Father and Creator of all things: but if taken in 
&« a limited ſenſe, it may alſo agree with the creatures; as whoever has a power and ſu- 

© « periority from God, over another, he may be ſtiled his God: as Moſes, Exod. vii. 1. is 
called, the God of Pharoah. , That theſe are not gods, but by the grace and gift of 
cc 


God: for to make three gods by nature equal, is the maſter piece of blaſphemy, and 
6 a curſed impiety ; becauſe: we cannot (eſtabliſh three gods by nature equal, without ſett- 
« ing up three Creators, or Almighties, and three Fathers. That the Son is God from the 
« Father; and that, as God of all, conſtituted by the Father, he acknowledges the divi- 
« nity and ſuperiority of the Father, over himſelf. That this diſtinction of divine names 
« js not found among the Greeks and: Latins; yet by nature there is of himfelf but one 
« eternal, moſt excellent, ſupreme, immortal, inviſible, incomprehenſible God, dwelling in 
% jnacceſſible light, who created and (governs all things, from whom all things ate, and 
„ on whom all things depend: this is the God of Gods, King of Kings, and Lord of 
« Lords; Jehovah, the Father, who alone, in the holy Scripture, is ſimply and abſolutely 
« ſtiled God and Father: he is indeed the univerſal Father of all things; but, in a pro- 
* per and more limited ſenſe, the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as St. Paul moſt ele- 
« gantly expreſſes it, 1 Cor, viii. 5, 6. That this plurality of ſubordinate Gods can bring 
« no confuſion; nor is it 3 to the unity of the divine nature: but the divinity 
« of Chriſt Jeſus is widely different from that of other gods; for which reaſon, God the Father 
te deified and ſanctified others by meaſure, as adopted Sons: thus Moſes and Cyrus were 
« the particular gods of ST and Iſrael; but God ſanCtified Chriſt the bleſſed, as his 
« proper Son, and poured out his holy Spirit upon him without meaſure, and filled him 
« with the whole divinity, of whoſe fulneſs we all receive. That the Almighty Father 
« conſtituted a God and Lord to be worſhipped by all creatures: in ſhort, he conferred 
« on his moſt beloved Son as much might, power, grace, blefling, glory, and Godhead, 
« as poſſible; and he beſtowed: as much honour on the Son, both in his equality, and in 
« his throne, as the Son could poſſibly defire, Acts iv. 12: but in the name of the Son 
« of God, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is the true Lord; and our God, as Thomas, Paul, 
« and John, have moſt truly confeſt. To whom therefore, with God the Father, the moſt 

| c high and moſt merciful God, be praiſe, honour, and glory, to everlaſting ages,” 
Bib. Ang. Thus Servetus expired in the flames, without ſpeaking or ſhewing any ſigns of tepent- 
P. 189. ance ; which, ſays Lubienjecius, was a cruel act, and directly repugnant to the gentle 
« and humble ſpirit of Chriſt.” Servetus was the firſt who mentioned the circulation of 
Doctor the blood. The firſt that I could ever find who had a diſtinct idea of this matter, was 
ancient © Michael Servetus, a Spaniſh ; phyſician,” who was burnt for Arianiſm at Geneva. Well 
and mo- © had it been for the church of Chriſt, if he wholly confined himſelf to his own pro- 
— « feſſion! His ſagacity in this particular, before ſo much in the dark, gives us great 
429. © reaſon to believe, that the world might then have had juſt cauſe to have bleſſed his memory.” 
Piller Doctor Douglas alſo obſerves, that Servetus, in the fifth book of his Reſtitution of 
1 « Chriſtianity,” ſhews that he was apprized of the circulation of the blood. However, it 
Specimen. muſt be owned, that his knowledge therein was very imperfect, and greatly ſhort of the 
cdlwear and full diſcovery made by the learned Harvey. Servetus might have great merit as 
Page 107. a phyſician : but it has been mentioned, in the life of Melanchthon, that he was more 
extravagant than Arius in his opinion; and a great prelate thought him “ fitter to have 
Bib. Ang.“ been chained up as a madman, than . burnt as a heretic.'* He condemned the doctrine 
of Geneva; but he was no Atheiſt, which was a name, that, in his turn, he gave to the 
Trinitarians. F | | s ue De 
Spon's Many people were not diſpleaſed at the rooting out of a man who had ſowed his wicked 
Hiſtory of doctrine about thirty years among Chriſtians. Others thought he was puniſhed too ſeverely; 
© om. his fact being only a matter of opinion, which, at the bottom, was a mixture of Judaiſm 
and Anabaptiſm ; and that it had been better to have expected his repentance. '' But the 
magiſtrates of Geneva and Switzerland conſidered him as an apoſtate, a- ſeducer, and an 
Atheiſtical perſon. == | tell yore 2a9w Bite: * 
Life of Calvin publiſhed a book, wherein he confuted the herefies of Servetus, arid expoſed all 
Servet: p. the proceedings againſt him. That book was intitled, . Fidelis expoſitio errorum Michaelis 
te Serveti:” or, a faithful Expoſition of the Errors of Michael Servetus, and a ſhort 
« Refutation of the ſame; in which is ſhewn, that heretics are to be puniſhed with fire 


of 


which was thought to be wrote by Caſtalio, under the name of Martin Bellius. This 
was anſwered by Theodore Beza, in a piece with this title, De  hereticis a civili ma- 
« giſtratu punjendis.” . Tee, p21 
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en. 120. « and ſword.” Another book was publiſhed, called, De non puniendis hæreticis gladio o 
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Calvin, in his Fidelis Expoſitio, ackhoytedges that the form of the indictment againſt Serve= 
tus was drawn up by his advice, and ſays, He was not ſo mortally enraged againſt him, but 


« that, if he had not been loſt to all ſenſe, it was in his power to have ſaved his life, by his 
« modeſty alone. Nor de I know, continues Calvin, what to ſay, unleſs it be this, that he 
40 ELIE himſelf to his end by his own fatal madneſs.” | | 
When Calvin drew up the confeſſion of faith, he took care to inſert the following article: 
% We deteſt all the hereſies which have anciently diſturbed the churches, and eſpecially the 
« diabolical imaginations of Servetus, who attributes to the Lord Jeſus a fantaſtical divinity z 
« foraſmuch as he calls him the idea and pattern of all things, and names him perſonal or 
e figurative Son of God; and finally forges for him a body of three elements uncreated, and 
thus mixes and deſtroys the two natures.” It is ſaid, that all the candidates for the miniſtry 
in Switzerland, and alſo in the French reformed churches abroad, are bound, before their or- 
dination, to ſubſcribe that article of the confeflion: Beſides, in the form of confeſſion of faith, 


which all the ſtudents of the public ſchool of Geneva are to make before the rector, there is 


143 


this article:. Although God is one ſimple eſſence, yet there is in him three diſtinct perſons; Calvin's 


* - 


« wherefore I deteſt all the hereſies condemned by the firſt council of Nice, as likewiſe thoſe 1 * 


« condemned in the councils of Epheſus and Calcedon : together with all thoſe errors that 14s. 
« have been revived by Servetus and his followers.” It has been wiſhed that thoſe articles gib. Ang. 


were omitted by the preſent magiſtrates and divines of Geneva, who are ſo far from approving 
the conduct of their fathers, that they expreſs their abhorrence for all manner of perſecutions, 
upon all occaſions, _ | 


The next year, Mathew Grybalde, lord of Farges, ſpread the ſame errors as Servetus had spon. 
done: but he would not enter into a public conference with Calvin, and retired to Bern, where 120. 


he made his recantation. Thoſe errors alſo ſpread into Poland, Hungary, and Tranſylvania, 
where a great controverſy aroſe about the puniſhing of heretics. CS es | 
Farel, about this time, was indicted as a criminal at Geneva, and was obliged to appear 
before the judges. He had ſharply reproved the enemies of Calvin in a ſermon, and they 
complaſhed he had done them a great injury. The ſenate of Geneva wrote to the ma- 
iſtrates of Neufchatel, to deſire that Farel might come and anſwer the charge that was 
— ht againſt him. Relying upon his innocence, his age, and that ancient authority 
which he had over them, Farel readily came to Geneva. As ſoon as; the ſenate had notice 
that he was arrived, they let Calvin know that Farel ſhould not be ſuffered to aſcend 


the pulpit. * 1 ſhall proceed no farther, ſays Calvin; let it ſuffice to give you a taſte of Catvinus 


« their ingratitude, which will raiſe a juſt averſion in all men of honour and probity, Ep 
% But becauſe I have many reaſons which hinder me, from publickly deploring our cala- bl x 
alt be let lo 8. niſtro, 


© mity, take it briefly thus: unleſs Satan be chained up by you, he m 
Farel was heard, and his adverſaries defeated. eee pp adbe tbc yy 
Calvin wrote his commentaries upon the goſpel of 507 hn, when all the reformed churches 
received a great wound by the death of king Edward VI. Great numbers of Engliſh exiles 
fled for protection to Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, who found unexpected encourage- 
ment and affiftance from Calvin. The Engliſh fugitives had ſettled a church at Frankfort, 
where they were greatly influenced by Knox, a Scotch preacher, who maimed the Engliſh li- 
turgy, and forme 


Straſburg, Calvin was conſulted on that head; and they ſent him the Engliſh common-prayer- 
book in Latin, accompanied with many miſrepreſentations and criticiſms upon the Engliſh wor- 
ſhip : ſo that Calvin, in his anſwer,  ſhewed a diſlike to the Engliſh ſervice. A liturgy was then 
made uſe of at Frankfort, partly extracted from that of England, and that of Geneva: but 
Dr. Cox obliged Knox to quit Frankfort, and retire to Geneva, Cox then applied to give 
Calvin a favourable opinion of the Engliſh liturgy ; for he perceived he was under invincible 
prejudices againſt it. Cox went to Straſburg, and left Horn E where new diffe- 
Tejices aroſe, and the new modelled diſcipline of Geneva was in 

eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians date the riſe of the difſenting principles in England from this ſchiſm : 
but Calvin appears only to be an occaſional auxiliary ; for it is eaſy to perceive, that Knox, 
and his party, carried thoſe principles with them from England. 


The number of ſtrangers viſibly increaſed in Geneva, and the Engliſh were allowed to found 


a church of their own nation in the city, as the Italians had done before them in 1551, and 
the Spaniards ſome time afterwards : but when queen Elizabeth came to the throne, and revived 


the Proteſtant religion, the Engliſh thanked the magiſtrates for their protection, and returned 


to their own country. * | 

In 1555, a conſpiracy was formed n the miniſters of Geneva: but it was ſeaſonably 
diſcovered, and the conſpirators puniſhed ; ſome being beheaded, and others baniſhed. Calvin 
went to Bern, and defended himſelf againſt Bolſec, who was baniſhed for routing him of 


falſe doctrine. Calvin regulated the church of Poland; he comforted the perſecuted in England, 
and encouraged the afflicted in France. But, in 1556, a tertian ague ſeized upon him as he 


as preaching, which obliged him to quit the pulpit, and it was rumoured abroad that he 


4 


troduced. Moſt of the Engliſh 1b. 613. 


iſt. 16, 
Tigu- 


a ſcheme of parity in church government. This was reſented by the Eng- Guthrie, 


| liſh who ſettled at Zurick, and ſome thoughts were entertained of ſettling the Geneva form at + þ 
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was dead. He recovered, and went to Frankfort to pacify ſome controverſies which had lately 
ſprung up in the French church. 

In 1557, he publiſhed his commentaries upon the pſalms, to which he prefixed a very cu- 
rious preface. He prevailed on the German princes to intercede for the F rench Pr ts, 
and allayed the tempeſt of perſecution in France. 

In 1558, a new league was made between Geneva and Bern ; but a diſturbance happened 


in the fermer church. Valentine Gentilis, and fome Italians, collected from the books of Ser- 


Spon. 121. 


Ibid. 


vetus more than he had advanced againſt the trinity. They were enjoined by the council to 
ſubſcribe to the general confeſſion of the church, which ſeven of them abſolutely refuſed, 
among whom was Gentilis, who was committed to priſon, from whence he was brought to 
diſpute againſt Calvin before the council. He charged Calvin with opprefling the trath, and 
run himſelf into arianiſm ; his drift being to ſhew, that the divine eſſence belonged properly to 
none but the Father. Calvin, in a full aſſembly of the ſenators, miniſters, and elders; ſo fally 
confuted him out of the ſcripture, that all the Gallas immediately ſubſcribed to the eſtabliſhed 
faith. It was the opinion of ſome lawyers, that the hereſy of Gentilis deſerved death: but he 
thought to eſcape all puniſhment by a ſeeming repentance, and retracting his opinion by a for- 
mal writing made for that purpoſe. The magiſtrates took notice of this, and inflited no other 
puniſhment on him than the burning of his writings, and a command not to ſtir out of the 
city without their leave, which he ſubmiſſively obeyed till he had an opportunity of making 
his eſcape, The bailiff of Gex obliged him to make a new recantation ; and Calvin wrote a 
book againſt him, wherein he excellently confuted this hereſy. But Gentilis returned to his old 
error, and was beheaded as an heretic at Bern, in 1566. | | 

This year Calvin was ſeized with a quartan ague, which preyed greatly upon his weak body, 
already debilitated and worn out with his inceſſant labours and ſtudy : but he publiſhed his 
Commentary upon Iſaiah, and the laſt edition of his Inſtitutions in French and Latin, 
The number cf youth, who came from all parts to ſtudy at Geneva, increaſed ſo much, 
that the old ſchool was not large enough to contain them. The council therefore reſolved to 
ere a new college for ſeven claſſes; and three profeſſors of Hebrew, Greek, and Philoſophy ; 
beſides Divinity ures, which Calvin read . himſelf, to whom was joined Theodore Beza, 
who preached the following week after Calvin. The ſtatutes of this college were firſt publiſhed 
in St. Peter's church, before the magiſtrates, miniſters, and ſcholars, by Calvin, who ſeemed 
to conſecrate ſo holy and profitable a foundation. 

In 1560, Calvin confuted Sancarus, who aſſerted, that Chriſt · was mediator only according to 


his human nature. Calvin was conſulted by the Bohemian Waldenſes, whom he exhorted to 


enter into a nearer conjunction with other reformed churches. He ſent Galacius to plant a 


French church in England, where queen Elizabeth gave protection to the refugees: and he 


 Rolt's 
Hiſt. of 

France, 

P- 187. 


Ib. 190. 


publiſhed his lectures upon Daniel, which he dedicated to the French churches. Francis II. 
was then upon the throne of France, where the public affairs were conducted by the duke of 
Guiſe, and the cardinal de Lorrain, whoſe adminiſtration. offended the Proteſtants, and occa- 
fioned the celebrated conſpiracy of Amboiſe, which was formed againſt the princes of the 
houſe of Guiſe, by the prince of Conde, brother to the king of Navarre. The conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and the prince ordered for execution, which was prevented by the death of the 
king. He was ſucceeded by Charles IX. who honourably pardoned the prince of Conde; and 
he ordered the Catholics and Proteſtants to live in peace with each other : but both parties be- 

n to call themſelves by the invidious names of Papiſis and Hugonets, in 1561. The origin of 
* word Hugonct is not certainly known : ſome believe it took its riſe from certain deputies of 


the Proteſtants coming to addreſs the king in Latin; when he who was to ſpeak ftopped ſhort 


at the beginning of what he ſhould have ſaid, and having repeated the words, *. hnc nos, huc 
« yenimus,” could proceed no farther : though others are of opinion, that this name was given 
them at Tours, becauſe they aſſembled late to teach in a part of the town, where ſuperſtitious 
people believed the apparition of king Hugo appeared every night. 2 £9), 

e duke of Guiſe, the king of Navarre, and Catherine de Medicis the mother of Charles IX. 


formed an union, which was called the triumphirate, and governed the kingdom during the 


minority of the king. In 1562, the prince of Conde appeared in arms, for their conſciences 


who had embraced the reformed religion, and the French Proteſtants received aſſiſtance from 


the queen of England. The duke of Guiſe was aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, a Proteſtant gentle- 
man; and the queen concluded a peace with the prince of Conde; whereby the Proteſtants 


were granted the liberty of aſſembling publickly for the exerciſe of their religion. But the war 


was renewed in 1564; and when peace was again concluded in 1568, the Proteſtants ſoon found 


the r ren of what had been foretold by the admiral de Coligny ; „That peace had 


« been offered only to diſarm them, and thereby deſtroy them, with greater eaſe.” The great 

Coligny was aſſaſſinated, and the bloody maſſacre of Paris was put in execution, which was 

extended all over the kingdom, and the war was carried on againſt the Proteſtants till 1573. 
Calvin lived only to ſee the beginning of this civil and religious war in his native country, 


which ſo much affected him, that it enereaſed his diſeaſe. In 1562, he publiſhed that excellent 
Confeſſion of Faith, which was ſent to the ſtates of the empire at Frankfort, in the name of 


the 
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the prince of Conde, and alſo the Proteſtants of France. The year following, he publiſhed 
his Commentaries upon the four books of Moſes, which he alſo tranſlated out of Latin into 
Dons and he began his Commentary upon Joſhna, which he finiſhed a little before his 
On the 6th of February, 1564, Calvin preached his laſt ſermon. He was faint, thin, and 
conſumptive. He had for ten years together abſtained from dinners ; for he was frequently | 
troubled, with the head-ach; which his abſtinence only could cure. By ſtraining his voice, and 
uſing of aloes, he brought on the hemorrhoids, which at laſt proved ulcerous; and he had 
alſo a ſpitting of blood. When his ague left him, the gout took him in his right leg; then 
IE! and laſtly the ſtone, which he never perceived till a few months before his Hach. | 
Though he was tormented with ſo many violent diſeaſes, he never uttered a word unbe- 
coming a good Chriſtian, and a firm philoſopher ; only lifting up his eyes to Heaven, he uſed 
to ſay, * How long, Lord!” On the 27th of March, he was carried in his chair to the ſenate; 
when he preſented to them a new rector for the ſchool ; then uncoyered his head, and thanked, 
them for all their favours, and particularly for their great care of him in his ſickneſs : For I 
« perceive, ſaid he, this is the laſt time I ſhall come into this place.“ His voice failed him as 
he ſpoke, and the aſſembly took leave of, him in tears. F 


On the ſecond of April, which was Eaſter-day, he was carried to the church, where Beza Bess. 
adminiſtered to him the ſacrament. He made his will on the 25th, and on the 27th died, 
« having, by much over-ſtudy, brought upon him ſeveral diſtempers.” He died in the fifty- Spon. 
third year of his age, and was buried the next morning, in the common church yard of the 
large palace, according as he had deſired in his will, without any pomp or epitaph. Simon 
Goulard, of Senlis, who came to Geneva awhile after, was choſe in his place: and Theodore 
Beza wrote a diſcourſe of his life and death, which was publiſhed in the ſame year, together 
with his teſtament. | | LEI nord og hen an IS. 

Joſeph Scaliger, who ſcarce thought any man worth his commending, could not forbear 
admiring Calvin; and he praiſed him, among other things, for not commenting on the Reve- In Scali- 
lations; while he owned him, for the happieſt of all the commentators, in apprehending the P. 4, 
ſenſe of the prophets. And Paſquier ſays, © Calvin was a good writer both in Latin and French, *aſquier 
« and our French tongue is highly obliged to him for enriching it with fo great a number of 2g. 
« fine expreſſions.” "x 5 SMS Bi a TEE te ERS 7 8 
Calvin had ſuch a retentive memory, that he remembered people he had ſeen but once, 
ſeveral years after. Whenever he was dictating any thing, and happened to be interrupted for Beza in 
ſome hours, he renewed the thread of the diſcourſe, without having occaſion to be reminded 1 
where it was he left off: and he never forget any thing that was entruſted to his memory. Nr. 
His memory, indeed, has been greatly calumniated : but the ſtory of his deyotion for St. 
Hubert is ridiculous ; and nothing more apparently ſhews the ill effects that zeal has upon 
the judgment, than to ſee authors of reputation affirm, with all, the ſeriouſneſs imaginable, 
that Calvin had a mind to make the world believe that he could raiſe the dead. Claudius 
Eſpencæus was a very learned divine, and yet was ſo weak as to take upon himſelf the pub- 
liſhing of this filly ſtory. Varillas was clear- ſighted enough to ſee the abſurdity of this ford, Papyrius 
but too cautious to publiſh his own ſentiments of what Bolſec had infamouſly advanced. ＋ 
Varillas omitted what he wrote upon that ſubject in his hiſtory of Francis I. but, as there were Calvini,' 
copies of his manuſcript abroad, it was eaſy to know his thoughts, and to publiſh them to P. 432. 
the world in the Holland edition. Here are his words, which he durſt not publiſh : *« Calvin 

« was very far from ' pretending to raiſe the dead, having maintained, that all real miracles 

e became uſeleſs after the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion: and as far from putting 

« money out to uſury, being contented with a penſion of one hundred crowns a year for the 

* maintenance of his family“ Lunar gall neil ating Abs n 

There are a great many among the Roman Catholics, who would do juſtice to Calvin, if Bayle, . 

they durſt ſpeak their thoughts. Guy Patin has taught us to make this judgment; for ob- P- 268. 

ſerves, that Joſeph Scaliger faid, that Calvin was the greateſt wit the world had ſeen ſince the 
apoſtles. He js os that no man ever underſtood eocleſiaſtical hiſtory like Calvin, who, 2 lety 
at the age of twenty-two, was the moſt learned man in Europe: And he tells us, that John“ 
de Monluc, biſhop of Valence, uſed to ſay, that Calvin was the greateſt divine in the world. 

Patin cauſed the lit of Calvin, wrote by Papyrius Maſſo, to be made * This life has 

done a great deal of miſchief to the copies of Bolſec ; for who can read it, without laughing 

at thoſe who accuſe this miniſter of loving good wine, and chearful company? I have given 
| ſome view of his character in p. 122. and 127. The Papiſts, at laſt, have been obliged to ac- 

knowledge the falſity of thoſe infamous calumnies publiſhed againſt the morals of Calvin. Their Bayle v. 

beſt pens have been contented to ſay, that, though he was free from corporeal vices, he was not P. 269. 

ſo from ſpiritual ones, ſuch as flander, paſſion, avarice, and pride. Some cunning ſatiriſts 

might have ſaid, that Calvin was naturally ſober, and not at all ſollicitous to un up riches. 

alvin has left behind him many who imitate him in his active life; his zeal and affection 

for the cauſe of religion. They employ their voices, their pens, their ſteps, and ſollicitations, Ib. 269, 

for the advancement of the kingdom of God: 45 then they take care not to forget themſelves } 
. 3 -P | "oo 
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and are, generally ſpeaking, a demonſtration that the church is a bountiful mother, and that 
nothing is Toft in her ſervice. But for a man, who had acquired ſo great a repuitation' and au- 
thority, to content himſelf with a hundred crowns a ycar ſalary, and to leave behind him no 
more than three hundred crowns, is ſomething ſo heroical, that it muſt be ſtupidity itſelf not to 
Beza, adtnire it. It is a ſtrong proof of his not having ſtudied to heap up tiches, that all his effects, 
387. *, «notwithſtanding his library was fold very dear, ſcarce amounted to three hundred 'crowns; 
© ſo that he might very juſtly, as well as clegantly, in order to wipe off this monſtrous ca- 
« Jumny, uſe theſe words, in the preface to his commentary on the Pſalms ; 1f I cannot in my 
« life time perſuade fome prople that I am no $oarder of money, 1 ſhall convince them at my death. 
The ſenate certainly can witneſs for him, that, though his ſti was very ſmall, he was 
« ſo far from being unſatisfied with it, that he poſitively refuſed the offer of inereaſing it.” 
This is one of the moſt extraordinary victories, virtue and magnanimity can obtain over nature, 
even in thoſe who are miniſters of the goſpel. Such a diſintereſtedneſs is a thing fo extraordi- 
naty, as might make even thoſe, who caſt their eyes on the philoſophers of antient Greece, 
fay of him, © I have not found fo great faith, no not in Iſrael.” ' | 
Schw'tin. The works of Calvin, publiſhed at Geneva, comprehended twelve volumes in folio ; which 
gius, v 2. the edition of Amſterdam, 1607, has reduced to nine. His Commentaries upon the Bible are 
P. **-*** the moſt conſiderable part of his works: but he gained moſt honour by his “ Chyriſtian Inſtitu- 
tion, Which was wrote in defence of the Proteſtant religion, and has been always eſteemed 
Fee p. as an incomparable work. An obſervation has been made, which ſhews that this book of 
121, Calvin has been ſifted, ſcanned, anatomiſed, in all the different manners poſſible, by the Ro- 
Baronius Maniſts.,.' They have taken notice, that the firſt word is 2%, and the laſt impiety; which they 
think ap ars very ER The fact is certain in the French tranſlation ; but not in the 
original Latin: e Inquiſition at Rome, and in Spain, condemned this piece, as being Calvin's 
work, falſely inſcribed to Alcuin. Nor has it been thought ſufficient to criticiſe Calvin's Inſtitution, 
as a pſeudonymous piece; but the very cut they pretend he ordered to be engraven for the title 
page, has been commented on, and the work itſelf affirmed to be only a collection of plagia- 
-- riſms. This cut, ſay they, was a ſword in the middle of flames, with this motto, Non 
- Dreline. © veni mittere pacem, fed gladium.“ Mr. Drelincourt ſays it is falſe, and that their proofs are 
 Triowphe jmpertinent: © for it is, continues he, as if any one ſhould object to me the ſymbolical figures 
de E- . . 72 | 8 , 
loiſe, pare * which are placed without my knowledge on the frontiſpiece of ſome of my works, and pretend 
2. p. 428. c them to be my proper device. Spondanus ſays, that * this Inſtitution may be called the 
2 — « Alcoran, or rather the Talmud, of hereſy.” But there appears ſuch a maſterly hand, and 
16% ſaperiority of genius, throughout the whole work, that the accufation of plagiariſm muft be 
11. p. 424. eſteemed ridiculous by all good judges. Time has not leſſened the efteem of Calvin's Þ:fitu- 
| tion; and Cornelius Schultingius, a canon of St. Andrew at Jv +, ws has been looked upon 
as a carping Zoilus for attacking this book, which he thought would be attacking the Proteſtants 
Bayle, v. in their chief fortreſs. It may be affirmed with reaſon, that this book of Schultingius is no 
5. P. 86. more than an indigeſted heap of collections, and a laborious rhapſody ; being little more than 
a piece compoſed of borrow Kalles and an index of the authors who have confuted Calvin 
| 2 on the matters in controverſy. Vet he obſerves, that this Inſtitution has gained great credit among 
. the Proteſtants. He quotes Caſper Olerianus, miniſter of the Elector Palatine, Who has given 
P:'* an abridgment of it in the German tongue, and who obſerves, “ that, ſince the bitth of Jeſus 
« Chriſt, there has not N a more pious, nor a more uſeful book than this Iunſtitution. 
ec He ſays, that Piſcator, in his epitome of the ſame book, and Beza, in the preface to his 
« Confeſſion of Faith, make the ſame judgment of it. That in England the biſhops order all 
Ib. v. 2, the miniſters to get that book almoſt by heart. That in Scotland they make the . ftudy of 
p. 487. c“ divinity begin with the reading of this Inſtitution. - That at Heidelberg, Geneva, Herborn, 
« and in the Calviniſt univerſities, they expound it publicly. And that in Holland, the laymen 
«ag well as miniſters, have it always in their hands, curiouſly bound.” But it is eaſy to per- 
ceive, that there are too many hyperboles, and childiſh exaggerations, in this paſſage. We 
learn, even from Schultingius, that the method of this book is wonderful; and that it may 
4 be compared to the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian, which, as the lawyers juſtly acknowledge, have 
« been formed with ſo much order and ſymmetry, that nothing can go beyond them.” This 
Inftitution has not only appeared in French, but alſo in High Dutch, Low Dutch, Italian, 
0 and Engliſn. Calvin intended it as a complete ſyſtem, and a perfect idea of his 
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9 1 . Was TIT! 5 . 25 1504 1 5 
H on the frontiers of the 90 5 an of  Zurick, in 2 5 1 

FconAiderable. Fortune ; but brought up his children as if he had been in indigent ciroums AE 
e. He ſent this ſan, at d yea ears of age, to a pr ye «29 at Emmeric, in the 
4 of Cleves, where he ſtudied the claflics under Moſellanus, .. His father only gave 
ien a uit of Cloaths, when he ſent him to this ſchool, where he continued three years, 
maintain . by what he got in ſinging from door N He was put h 

E ſich N N 1 Ap to. make bim one day. more. ſonÞb of the prayers, of the. 


| 5 24M » * 
N Botlinger had 4 to turn Carthutan: when he went to. 1 Fe fay 5 he Simhe 
YZ . to MY See when he EO pada an end 2 * a> He . 4 hap linger, p 
| 2 | Feier 
+ Eloq. v. 


I, 6. 
1 5 , 


78 p- 


N 4 


— 


life, P- 99. . 


55 months at his « fake 2 and 1 by the abbot 4 5 6 . in 
=: Convent. It Was an of the Ciſtercian . order near; Zurick z and thas order was 
s * Bow in 1098, by Fs abbot of Citeaux in France. Bullinger diſcharged. his du 

1 Z With great reputation, till 1527, at this convent, when he the chief inſtrument 4 
1 the reformation of Zuinglius there, It does not appear that Bullinger was: 4 
| Ea] [en in the communion of the ſee; of Rome: and it is expreſsly remarked, that he 


* 


med no manner of Roman-catholic function in the abbey of La Cappel. « His re- 
45 15 Was entirely pure; nor had he any ſhare in the x tic vows, or order, habit 7. 
| > Choir,; or any. other Popiſn ſuperttition,”. dnn Bs 
3 5 E oe us, aſſiſted by Oecolampadius and Bucer, had e the. dodrive of evange: Dupin's 
J truth, at Zurick, in 1 523, as mentioned in his life, page 55, 7. Bullinger at- Rise of 
bn mw the lectures of Tainglos at Zurick, five months, in 1527 — 12 occaſioned. him the 6x- 
to. renew his ſtudy of the Greek language, and to begin that of the Hebrew. He preached * 2 
Fer by a miſſion from the ſynod; and, in 1 528,. he accompanied Zuinglius at the 2. ch 16, 
amous diſpute" that was deld at Bern. Rr 
In 1529, when he was in the twenty- fifth year 'of is age, he was made paſtor of the — | 
reformed at Bremgarten. He was, ſcarce quietly. ſettled in his church with regard to thoſe life of Zu- 
of the Romiſh communion, when he was engaged in diſputes with the Anabaptiſts: but ingliss, p. 
he diſputed publickly againſt, them, and wrote ſeveral books in which he confuted their 2294 68. 
auger Ph: The lame year, he married Anne Adliſchwiler, by whom he had — 
children. 2241 vb wdred 
e victory obtained by the Catholic cantons over the reformed, in 1 53 * obliged Bul- mg ut * 
linger to forſake his country, together with bis father, brother, and colleague. He retired bayle, 1 
oy Zurick, and there had the 8 to fill the Pace vacant by the Kan, of Zuing- 104. P- 
Bo. W bog os 
Bullinger has — ae 2 an 1 and 4 martied prieſt; which. is falſe, and raph p. 58. 
Simler has ſhewn the contrary. He edified the church of Zurick, by his preaching and Spend 
writings, „He was obliged to refute the boaſts and Imger6agneſes of John Faber, * 7 
eng. 
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148 The LIFE ef HENRTBULLINGE R. 
Sponda- been the principal antagoniſt of Zuinglius: but Bullinger ſhewed him, that the goodneſs 


N of a religion was not to be judged by the good or bad ſucceſs of a battle. 

B. e obi- From that time, Bullinger was employed in ſeveral eccleſiaſtical negociations, by which 
See By. ſelf in ſuch a manner, that no ſuſpicion was entertained of him; and, In 1536, he ſhewed, 
cer life, that the love of concord ſhould never bring him to promote a formulary, that was Cap- 


b. 53, 90 tious and contrary to ſound words, 


7870. 95. It has been obſerved, that Eraſmus may be juſtly cenſured, “ for his weakneſs in flat- 


Dodo «ﬆ tering. a , Whoſe ſentiments and conduct he in many things diſapproved ;" and in 

— E. 0 finding fault with thoſe, whom upon the whole he reſembled much more than he did 

raſmus, p. e their adverſaries. But he died in a friendly and charitable diſpoſition towards Pellicanus 

N «and Bullinger, two Proteſtant Givines.” He had been at variance with the former: but 

Adi. he makes honourable mention of the latter. We are told this by Rodolph Hoſpinian, one 
of the greateſt authors of Switzerland, who, in 1576, formed the hiſtory of the errors of 
popery, to ſhew the Romaniſts, that they vainly boaſt of the conformity of their doctrines 
with antiquity. 


Bullinger wrote ſome books every year, and particularly one againſt Luther in 1845 ä 


233 The Switz churches had kept a long filence, notwithſtanding Luther wrote in a, very 
og 3 paffonate manner againſt their doctrine concerning the Sacrattient : at laſt it was thought fit 
Saks. ts anſwer him in his life-time, leſt, if it was deferred till after his death, occafion might 
Bayle, v. be given to ſome diſadvantageous ſurmiſes. Beſides, it was thought, that a very 'vigorous 
p. 195 anſwer would make Luther more moderate for the future, and ptevent his abuſing that 

reſpect which was ſhewn him. Bullinger, Who adviſed filence, was the man charged with 

the buſineſs of anſwering him, and he acquited himſelf worthily : for the Switzers thought, 
| that though Luther had deſerved exceeding well of the church, he wanted moderation in 
See Lo- his writings. But it is an idle tale, that Luther, who died about this time, ſhould break 
3 his heart with vexation, becauſe he could not anſwer Bullinger's apology. The landgrave 


inſults,” informed Bullinger of it, who wrote an apologetic letter to him in the name of 


his colleagues. In 1549, Bullinger and Calvin drew up a formulary of the conformity of 
faith beween the church of Zurick, and that of Geneva. 2 fa CH TW. 


| The fame year Bullinger alledged ſo many reaſons -againſt renewing the alliance to 


[ a ys his [reaſons was, that it was not juſt for a man to let himſelf to hire, to kill thoſe who 


Bayle, v. have done him no injury. © I ſhall not examine, ſays Bayle, whether Bullinger was in 


2, P. 196. 4 the wrong or no, as to the republic of Switzerland: I ſhall only fay, that I do not 


« ſee what anſwer can be made him, as to private perſons who enliſt themſelves yolun- 

« tarily to kill the allies of their country.. The Switz cantons facrifice the lives of their 
ſubjects in the quarrels of other nations, and hire their troops to both parties, one of which 

| muſt have an unjuſt cauſe. It may agree with ſtate policy; but it is contradictory to 
See the moral honeſty. The government of this country, which in many cantons lodges the ſu- 
nie of preme power in the hands of men of little underſtanding: and ſmall experience, is calcu- 
\ [ated entirely for mutual defence and union, and unequal' to any great undertaking. 
$3 The difference of religion is another obſtacle to the extending their dominions. Beſides, 
dorf, v 1. Every canton and ally are in ſome ſort conſtitutionally an independent ſtate; from whence 
p. 411. it is obvious, that the councils of the republic muſt be weak, flow, and divided. And 
to this it may be imputed, that, although the Swiſs are numerous and brave,' they have 

made little other uſe of their valour, than to let it out to foreign princes and ſtates. The 
Switzers, as at this day, preſerved their liberty without attempting the oppreſſion of any. 

They ſold their troops to their moſt opulent neighbours. They were themſelves poor, 
Voltaire's ignorant of the ſciences, and of all the arts which luxury introduces; but they were wiſe 


Lewis 
XIV. ch. as Bullinger. | | A | 

1, P. 30. In 1585 Bullinger wrote a book to ſhew that the council of Trent had no other de- 
Hong" ſign than to oppreſs the truth; and that no regard ſhould be had to the pope's invitation 
Jo legend to the cantons, to ſend deputies there. In 1553, he wrote to Calvin about Servetus, and 
Rae „ ſaid, the Lord has given the magiſtrates of Geneva a fair opportunity of clearing them- 
© G03. r. ſelves and the church from hereſy, by delivering Servetus into their hands.” And in 
See La, 1555, he proved a very good friend to Bernard Ochinus, who ſubſcribed the confeſſion of 
1 bie, faith of the church of Zurick, and was called to be miniſter of the Italian church that 
Vib. 43 was formed” there, where he officiated till 1563, when he was expelled for publiſhing 
p. 175. ſome dialogues which favoured polygamy. 8 VVV bj 

See he Bullinger afterwards diligently employed himſelf in defending the reformation for ſeveral 
life of O- years; and, in 1561, his diſpute” began with Brentius, about the doctrine of Ubiquity. Bul- 
3 yoga inger publiſhed a book, wherein he ſhewed, that Jeſus Chriſt, as to his human nature, is 
„ no where but in heaven, at the right-hand of God. Brentius anſwered it, like à zealous 


ef and happy. Zuinglius, and the other. reformers of that country, had the ſame ſcruples 


Ubtquitarian ; 


ſupra, p. Bucer laboured to reconciſe the Zuinglians and the Lutherans; Bullinger conducted him 
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Vbiquitarian ; and the conteſt cohtinued two years. The Readineſs of Bullinger in this > ! 1 
diſpute was not an effect of a promiſe made to * as mentioned by Moreri; for Bayle, 8“ ³ 


theig diſgute rag upon the doctrine of Ubiquity, . which was, not ſtarted till after the death '97* · 
of Fange, Would any" one be ſo unceatonable- as to fay, that Bullinger made 2 "T8 
ral promiſe to oppoſe the Lutherans, whatever doctrine they ſhould invent? There is no 
more truth in it, than in another report, that the Calviniſts wrote againſt Bullluger: 

In 1564, Bullinger loſt his wife, by whom he had fix ſons, and five daughters. She 172 

of the plague; as alſo did three of their daughters; who were all married to miniſters f 
Zaricls; to Halric Zuioglius, fon of the reformer Zuinglius; o Lewis Lavator z and to Jo- Simler, fe 
fias Simler: the ſecond died the ſame year as her mother, and the other two in 15656. ** 
for the ſons, three of them died young; two were miniſters ; and another died in France, 

in the troops of the prince of 2 in 1569. Their father would never a ſe. 

cond wife, for which he was blamed. He was fixty years of age when his wife died + 

was not that a ſufficient excuſe: for not marrying again? He made no doubt that God 
permitted the miniſters of the goſpel to marry a ſecond time; but he always faid; the firſt 

was ſtill living in his heart. It is ſaid, „he would have taken a better courſe to pre- | 

« ſerve his health, if he had married another wife: ridiculous.) As if married people were Ibid. 


% 
o 


« gat equally ſubject to nephritic pains, and the ſtranguary, with fingle perſons.” 
In 1571 Aer wtote againſt the laſt will and teſtament of —— was 
lihed at Wittenberg, and fore-warned all ates not to. allow, the Zuinglians a tal 


| The fam e year, the national ſynod of Rochel condemned thoſe who rejected the words 
ſubſtance, and ſubſtantially, in ſpeaking. of the Euchariſt, The miniſters of Zurick were of Bayle, v: 
opinion, they were condemned by that canon; and they wrote to Bega concerning it, who 34 4g 


a 
men, and particularly by doctor Hooper, bulbop of Glouceſter, who was in, | 
I ins * . | tr TOEAM- 51 ? * 46." 
*Pullinger was author of -a great many books: his printed works make ten volumes : Pu, 
and he wrote ſeveral others that are preſerved in manuſcript, | WELLES © 
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he temptations of the world made him irreſolute * 
gagainſt the temptations of the fleſh by a marriage of conſcience. He was handſome and polite, 


| aArdilion Was Frances de St. Marcel d'Avengon, fiſter of a biſhop of Grenoble; in which he was greatly 
1 melange miſtaken. Her name was Denofla, and Scaliger ſays, ſhe was the daughter of an advocate. 
„ critique 


e-made this lady a ſolemn promiſe to marry her publickly, as ſoon as the obſtacles which hin- 


Belle. till after the celebration of their nuptials. He faithfully performed theſe two promiſes; and ſays 
Huimſelf, that e N © contract = Cw 7" but ſecretly; yet with the privacy of 
ad & one or two of his pious friends, that he might not offend the reſt, - and part! - 

Walmar. 4 of his 8 0 Lage} 8 1 Ds DTT 4 Arm 

Bea publiſhed ſome poctical pieces which were eſteemed worthy even of the Auguſtan age: 

c But afterwards ſome new pieces of his, eſpecially a witty epigram that he compoſed, being 

PSY . cenſured as licentious and too free; and ſome envious perſons calumniating his lit: he quitted 

. his priory of Lonjemeau, and retired to Geneva in 1548.” His poems entitled FJuvenilia, 

295. have raiſed great clamours. They were printed at Paris in 1548, by Conrad Badius, with a 

* licence of the parliament for three years. The author was then twenty - nine years of age, and 

dedicated theſe poems to his profeſſor Melchior Wolmar. They conſiſt of Silvæ, Elegies, 

pictures, Icones, and Epigrams. It cannot be denied that they contained verſes too licentious, 
and little becoming the chaſtity of Chriſtian muſes ; but if the author's enemies had been rea- 
ſonable, they would rather have praiſed him for the grief he expreſſed for them, than have 
ut-an ill conſtruction upon the epigram on Candida and Audebert. Theſe poems of Beza 

Hould be placed among the ſins of his youth, for which he aſked pardon both of God and 
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as well as witty and learned; and he paid his addreſſes to Claudia Denofla, who was d very. 
| argiable woman, and of noble extraction, if Ancillon is to be credited : but. he ſays her name 


— ; Aered him at that time ſhould be removed; and not to engage himſelf in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate + 
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TL 4441 nas As a. 4 > p s © . | ad : 
Mg in queſtion is of ſuch à nature that it may roved .authentically 3\Ctaud. de 
and if "he gecplers. wapt neither good-Will, nor induſtry,” it maſt be concluded; if they do not Xaintes, , , 


Trove it, they are cflumniators ; and this is ſufficient to conyict Beza's; accuſęrs of calumny 990% p. 
he gloryywhich, Bea afterwards acquired in Zealcuſiy maintaining the reformation, cauſed his 27 
dems fo be remarked,, without Which they had never been exclaimed againſt. Cardinal Method. ., 

Richelicy'has char a, za with imitating the. Jewdneſs of Ovid and Catpllug in bis pat 1 

but this progeeded Na his negligence in tranſcribing ſome of Mei rbaplodies Which were 


1321, 
» T4 Wd A. 
4 L.# 4» 


« ]entia.” Maimbourg ; renewed this: accufation in bis hiſtory, of Calviniſm: but he, is. very fully, 
bete by ad ran ingen of the piece Belt, without ſtrengthing zus apalogy from the. great le. 


merit df Aydebert,” who, was a worthy, man, a good, Latin poet, and. preſident in the court of er Het 


Apology 
O againſt 

Claude de 
hy n * Xaintes. * 


- 010 XNA TA p09 80 or | 8 | | df ra ; 
Kudebert ded in 7575 and his epitaph, in the church of the holy 2 5 at Orleans, ſays, * 360. 


that he was enobled, with all his poſterity, and knighted by Henry III. for his virtue only,. 
« Such an authentic piece alone, ſays, a learned miniſter, ſeems to me capable of putting an Graseclz 
e end to the abominable calumn Which * hitherto been charged, on the memory of that 
excellent and religious man. , He meant Bgz Latin apology... | 
Bea was of opinion, that the equality of paſtors is of divine right, and that the ecelefiaſti- his 
cal hierarchy is a fund 5 He fled o Geneva, with, his intended bride, and Bl . 

of 0 . He was accompanied, by, John Criſpin, a particylar 3 \Þ. $66: 4 

ier. 


friend; and they reſolved to ſet up a-preſs to render it famous by, their works, But Beza went 


for the was a lady of great merit; diligent, frugal, and particularly careful of her huſbancd. 
| Beza ſoon. became. very famous for his tragi-comedy, of Abrabam facrificing Ifac, He be- 
gun his tran{lation of the Pfalms of David in Verſe. And he yrot A the rights that 
magiſtrates have to pan heretics. The laſt was upon the occaſion of Michael ervetus, 


= Bayle, v. 3 

32 LOFT $3737 N . 83844 49 Man 7 — 

« Vanity; an anſwer to Joachim Weſtphalus concerning the Lords Supper; two dialogües f. 
« on the fame ſubject againſt Heſhuſius; and, an anſwer to Caſtalio concerning the doc, | 
1 Fs 0 o ane +1 i - 
« trine of predeſtination. Beza, a til nad not tdempefeu. 1 5 
his gay liffofition, heh made him let fall many railleries in his works : it is true, he 
called them . pious, Va eries; but they en Kean to the cenſure of his adyerſaries. Neginal- 

Beza went frequently” to Geneva, to viſit Ca 


1 4 


but exhorted him to N te his talehts to the ſervice of the FTareiimo, 


114. 


ſalms ſhews what Beza could Paſquier 
* A 41 what Be: cold recherches 
| de la 


the inſtruction and, conſolation of ſeveral r a LS 0 lived at :-ayfange 

' but they have been conſidered. as the ſeeds of his Latin tranſlation of the, New Teſtament 79* 
wich notes, which he fllt, publiſhed in 1590: 2 ſecond edition was publithed. ken yea 

after, mar to Elizabeth queen of England: the fifth edition came. g | 


after, an | 
which he dedicated 


in he had. largely explained his method, and, deſign. He reviſed f e eh 
f re | 4 * | . Y | 4 
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in the Suck, and univerſity. He ſucceeded Claudius Pontanus as miniſter; ant tonipoſed by 

his « Confeffion of faith” in Latin, which he had formerly wrote in French, bs july pin. by 

felf to his father, and with a view of converting the old man. © He publiſmed this Latin ir 

cotifeſfion in 1560, dedicated to Wem. 7 

rte. The Guiſes had invaded the royal authority under the reign of Francis If. to the preju- fi 

q — dice of the princes of the blood. Beza was ſent to Nerac, at the iuſtigation of ſome great J 

E >». 144. perſons of the kingdom, to convert Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, and to confer F. 

Fer. wich him about matters of conſequence. That ki *. both by letters and depu- I 

© 7 ties to the ſenate of Geneva, that he deſired Beza thould affiſt at the conference of Poiſſi, 0 

dne, „ to which the ſenate readil conſented. No better choice could have been made for the 1 

2.7% good of the cauſe; and went to the conference that was held there in 1561. 4 The 1 

* Chalon's “ king of Navarre had been engaged in the ſect of the Proteſtants by Jane d'Albret his 4 

; ſtory of « yyife, She had received the chief ſectaries of Luther, who were come into France, in I 

.f. 278. # hatred of Julius II. which furniſhed Ferdinand of Arragon with a pretenice to eise upon 
et « Navarre.” Queen Catharine of Medicis fometimes cruelly perſecuted the Proteſtants, and 

_> La ſometimes favoured them; for ſhe made all things ſubſervient to her paſſion for dominion. 

There were then at the French court ſeveral ambaſſadors from the German Princes, who 1 

came to con Charles IX. upon his acceſſion, The king of Navarre began to take 

 _ meaſures with them to engage the Proteſtant princes to defend and promote the pure doc- | 


ttine of reformation. The ambaſſadors repreſented to him, on the Se, of their maſters, 

that he ought to eſtabliſh, and cauſe to be received, the doctrine, which was, according to 

| the confeſſion of Augſburg, compoſed in part of that of Luther, and not of Calvin, which 
Quan. as according to the confeſſion of the Switzers. The prince replied, ** that, this latter 
tro PP" being already eſtabliſhed in France, it muſt be ſuffered to continue in the ftate it was 
„ in: that it was of ſmall import, whether the doctrine of Luther or Calvin was followed, 


„ fince they were both. equally oppoſite: to the pope in all things, and differed from each 
other but in very few points: and that the two confeffions. ought to be confidered as 
1 containing the ſame doctrine, fince they were 'equally contrary. to the common enemy, 

che .” The continual diſputes ſubſiſting among the French ſubjects about religion, 


At laſt | the biſhops to y—_ a conference between the French ſubjects and the Pro- 
| _ _ -- - teſtant miniſters. It was held at Poiſſi, where the 2 the cardinals, and the greateſt 
F ._ ””” Fords of the Kingdom aſſiſted, and the king himfelf preſided. It was opened on the ninth 
ck Septe 1501, The chancellor de VHopital 'd „ that the king's intention in aſ- 


them was, to diſcover, from their ſentiments, a remedy for the diforders which 


e title of National Council to this conference; and compared it to the 
Orleans, Arles, and Aix, which the emperor Charlemagne had "cauſed 
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The LIFE of T H E o DORE BE ZA. 


to be held. This conference continued near two months : great difputes aroſe. upon the + + 
conteſted points: and a ſecretary was always preſent to take down minutes of every thing that was Bayle v. 
faid or done. The Proteſtant doctors, and particularly Beza, ſpoke with great freedom. He P: 79% 
had a ready wit, and much learning : he ſew the world, and ſpoke well. His ſpeech Beza hiſt. 
was heard with great attention, till he touched upon the real preſence, when an expreſſion — 
which he made uſe of cauſed a murmuring. The expreſſion was this: «© We ſay, that N * 
& the body of Jeſus Chriſt is as far from the bread and wine, as the higheſt heaven is re- 
« mote from the earth.” It is ſurprizing, that ſuch a grave hiſtorian as Mezerai, durſt Mezerai 
ſay, that this propoſition of Beza was paſſionate and offenfive ; that Beza was aſhamed of it 2 4: 
himſelf; that it ſtrangely offended- the ears of the Catholics ; and that the prelates trembled au. 1,64. 
with horror at it. ezerai _— think theſe tremblings reaſonable ;_ but he made him- Beza ut 
ſelf- ridiculous by it; for it is the ſame thing to ſay, the body of Jeſus Chriſt is not ſopra, p. 
« preſent in the holy Sacrament ;” and to ſay, © it is at an infinite diſtance from it.” Bez 
obſerves, that this ſingle expreſſion, though many others as contrary and repugnant to 
« the doctrine of the church of Rome had been ſaid by him, was the cauſe that the pre- 
« lates began to ſlir, and to murmur. Some cried out, blaſphemavit ; others aroſe to be 
„ gone, not being able to do any thing worſe, becauſe of the king's preſence. The car- 
« dinal de Tournon, dean of the : cardinals, who was ſeated in the chief place, required of 
« the king and the queen, that filence might be impoſed on Beza; or that he, and his 
« whole company, might be permitted to retire. Neither the king, nor any of the princes, 
«ſtirred; and audience was given to proceed. Silence being. made, Beza ſaid; I defire 
« you, firs, to hear the concluſion, which will ſatisfy you: and then he returned to his ; 
« diſcourſe, which he continued to the end.” Nothing will better diſcover the weakneſs of Bayle, . 
the human mind. An old cardinal, and many biſhops, are ſcandalized, are going away, ; P. 7e 
and cry out blaſphemy : for what? Becauſe they heard a miniſter ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is 
not corporeally preſent in the ſymbols of the bread and wine of the Euchariſt. Can there 
be a worſe grounded, or more childiſh, cauſe of offence? When people teach, that the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt is preſent but in one place at one time, and that it is always ſeated _ 
in Paradiſe at the right-hand of God, they plainly maintain, that it is as remote from the 
ſacrament of the Euchariſt, as Paradiſe is from the earth. Now the prelates of the con- 
ference at Poiſſi could not be ignorant, that the Proteſtants taught, that the humanity of 
Jeſus Chriſt is always in heaven, at the "right-hand of God; and that it can be preſent 
but in one place at one time; and they could not . that Beza would neglect to ex- 
plain the doctrine of his party: therefore, they ſhould not have been offended with this 
expreſſion; or elſe they went to the aſſembly with this perſuaſion, that the Proteſtant mi- 
niſters would betray their opinions, and only endeavour to deceive the king. Catherine de Maim- 
Medicis faid, in her letter to M. de Rennes, embaſſador of France at the emperor's court, Pos: 
that © Beza, ſpeaking of the ſacrament, forgot himſelf,” in a. compariſon, ſo abſurd and p. 423. 
« offenſive to the ears of all the aſſiſtants, that ſhe was near filencing him, and ſending Bayle. | 
« all the miniſters away, without ſuffering them to proceed any farther.” | Chalons, 
In the remaining part of this conference, Beza behaved like a man of great capacity, and v. 2, p. 
never ſuffered himſelf to be furprized by the artifices of the cardinal of Lorrain. But they at 
laſt ſeparated, without coming to any concluſion ; the catholics not being diſpoſed to make 
conceſſions in any one article. 1 | I l 
- - Beza did not return to Geneva when the conference was ended; for, being a Frenchman, 
Catherine de Medicis would have him ſtay in his own country. He preached frequently before 
the queen of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and in the ſuburts of Paris. The king of Navarre, 
though of the religion of the Proteſtants, declared himſelf againſt them, to preſerve the title See Cal. 
of viceroy : but the prince of Conde, the Coligny's, and ſeveral others, being diſcontented at vin life, 
the abſolute: government of the triumphirate, and incenſed by the ill treatment of the Chat be, 
Proteſtants, whoſe doctrine they had embraced, retired from court, and began to make the v. 2, p. 
Proteſtants take up arms in their own defence. The pope, the emperor, the king of Spain, 7 228, 
and the Catholic Swiſs Cantons, entered into a league againſt the prince of Conde, and under- De Thou. 
took to prevent the Proteſtant princes from raiſing troops to ſuccour his party. This league 
made very ſtrong impreſſions upon the minds of the people in France, Germany, and all the 
northern nations, where they were fo we diſpoſed in favour of the . Proteſtants, that they 
furniſhed them with one hundred thou d crowns to carry on the war; and the prince of 
Conde obtained leave to raiſe troops among all the Proteſtant princes. The prince took Orleans, 
Roan, Lyons, and ſeveral other places, in 1562, without effuſion of blood, except Tours, 
which was taken by aſſault. The victorious ſoldiers broke open the churches, and pulled chutons, 
. down the images and ſtatues of the ſaints : but the veſſels of gold and ſilver, and the facred v 2. p- 
ornaments, which were very numerous, were ſaved. The king of Navarre took Roan, but 33˙ 
was mortally wounded at 2 and died when he was no more than twenty-five years of 
age. Some hours before his death he received the ſacrament, according to the ancient 8 
cuſtom of the church; but he declared, that if God was pleaſed to reſtore him to his 
> he would publickly embrace the —— of Augſburg. FS * 3 
24 * „ 
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Bayle, p. Beza attended the prince of Conde during this civil war, and was at the battle of 

ier, Dreux, in 1562, as a miniſter. The fortune of this engegement was very uncommon ; 

Rok's for the generals of both parties were taken priſoners.. The conſtable Montmorency was car- 

1 ried to Orleans; and the prince of Conde to yo hr. of the king's: troops © after which, 

© op; the duke of Guife commanded the Royaliſts, oligny commanded the Proteſtants. 
Claudius de Xaintes reproached Beza for being in arms: b 


ut Beza anſwered him, that he 


Bera,tom. was preſent at the battle in the habit of his order, not armed; nor could he be juſtly charged 


2, P. 363. ith the laughter of one man, or with flight. J 
Bayle, v. During the impriſonment of the prince of Conde, Beza always kept with admiral Coligny, 


v. 3. * before Orleans by Poltrot, a Proteſtant gentleman, who was taken, and brought befote the 
235. ueen, He was interrogated in her preſence, and anſwered like a madman ; ſometimes 
declaring that he had committed this action at the ſolicitation of Coliguy, Squbize, and Beza ; 

at other times denying this; and again ſaying things contradictory to both theſe. - The duke 
Bayle, v. of Guiſe was . one of the greateſt men of his time; and his party aecuſed Beza of 
en having a hand in the murder. The great and univerſally acknowledged probity of admi- 
Chalons, ral Coligny did not ſuffer the public to believe he had any concern in fo deteſtable an 
P. 237. action, nor even that he had the leaſt knowledge of it: but the princes of the houſe of 
Guiſe were of another opinion; and looked upon him as the author of the murder. Pol- 

trot was condemned to be torn in pieces by four : horſes. Before the execution he was 

put to the rack, and denied that Coligny, Soubize, and Beza were privy ta his crime. 

i he conſtable Montmorency, and the prince of Conde, were afterwards both killed in bat- 

See-Cal- tle.—Coligny was aſſaſſinated, and the Proteſtants were maſſacred throughout all France. 

wi liſe, When returned to Geneva, he ſucceeded Calvin. He wrote an a for his Latin 
oller. tranſlation of the New Teſtament, which had been cenſured by Sebaſtian Caſtalio, whom 
Beza — Beza charges with openly endeavouring, in a preface on the perverſion of the ſaered books, 
» i to deſtroy the ſufficiently evident authority of the divine word. Sainte nde wrote to 
Ib. Zeig. Beza, that there was a new kind of enthuſiaſts, who from the German'theology, tranſ- 
6, tom. 27 4e lated into Latin by 'Caſtalio, from Taulerus a crazy monk, and from the ravings of 
r 200. <« other heretics both ancient and modern, patch together. thoſe chapſodies which are ſo very 
« agreeable, not only to the ſuperſtitious and ignorant vulgar, hut to men of moderate learn- 

ing and no contemptible piety, that they 2 to the books of theſe men, as to ſome 

« hidden treaſure. It would be tedious to reckon up all their wild notions; nor can you 

« be ignorant of moſt of them, who have often been obliged to encounter theſe monſters, 

« among whom I reckon Caſtalio not the leaft conſiderable. Beza was perſuaded, that 
Caſtalio had tranſlated that book into Latin; yet he would. not affirm it in a public work, 
beſore he had informed himſelf whether it could be poſhble to ptoduce good proofs: of 

it, if Caſtalio ſhould deny it. A wiſe ' precaution ; for io denied, before the miniſters 

Bera, of Baſil, that he had any: ſhare in that book. - But I have made particular mention of 
4. * Caſtalio' in the life of Calvin, ene rot rg deer fic | "4 
Collier, Nicholas Beza, who was bailiff of Vezelai, fled to Geneva, on account of bis religion, 
in 108, and died there ſoon after of the plague, at the houſe of Theodore Beza, his 

La Faye, brother by the father's fide. Theodore took a journey to Vezelai, to. ſettle the: affairs of 
p. 48. the family of the deceaſed. He endeavoured to perſuade a ſiſter which he had in a nun- 

nery, to forſake the church of Rome: but ſhe was an old nun, very obſtinate in her re- 

ligten, and would not liſten ' to his remonſtrandces. 50 M dh 92; ; 

On Beza's return to Geneva from Vezelai, he attacked Brentius, and James Adreas, upon 

 -* their doctrine of ubiquity. - He alſo attacked the errors. of Flacius Hlyricus; and wrote his 
© book «' De Diyortiis et Repudiis, againſt Ochinus, who had written in favaur of poly- 
gamy. He anſwered Selnecerus and Pappus. He turned the | Plalms of David into all 
| Vis of Latin verſes; and tranſlated the. Canticle of Capticles into lyric verſe. | He pub- 
- liſhed a treatiſe of the ſacrament; and ſome ſermons: on the paſſion of Chrifd. | 


Ces, The religious war in France defiroyed many thouſands on both ſides, and Beza returned 
| v. 2, P. again to that kingdom in 1571, to, aſſiſt at the national ſynod of Rochelle, of which he 


Pad. was elected moderator. The Papiſts broke the peace of 1 568, by the maſſacre of Paris 
dorf's in- in 157 , Which was called the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. Above thirty-thouſand Pro- 
| wed. 0 +cſtants were murdered ;- and the king of Navarre, wih the young prince of Conde, the 
Europe, v only two perſons ſaved, were compelled to abjure the reformed religion. This horcid 
1 1. p. 261. bufines, commonly called the wedding of Paris, has been 3 repreſented by Ga- 
Vids of brick Naude as a maſter - piece in policy. But all the Europeans looked upon this action 
brance; N wvitii the utmoſt abhorrence; ſaying, that in the accounts of the moſt barbarous nations, 


I, . . a 1 4 : 4 . 9 . 

f 'Y at the ſynod” of Niſmes, where he ' oppoſed the faction of John Morel, who: deſigned to 
The royal army beſieged Rochelle, which was fo: galiantly de- 
that peace» was granted them in 13. i 7 510 I * 3) Th 


The Huguenots recommenced the war ' with great animoſity 3 and Beza, in 1572, affiſted | 
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vegas. the next year, when Charles IX. died, and was ſucceeded by 
his brother Henry III. The prince of Conde at that time ſent for Beza ta Straſburg, that 
he might carry on a negociation with prince John Caſimir, adminiſtrator of the Palatinate z Chatons, 
which, ſhews, it was well known, that Beza underſtood other things belides lectures and f. 296. 
books. He ſucceeded ſo well, that Cafimir brought an army from Germany to afliſt the 9. we 
Huguenots, who obtained a peace upon more advantageous terms than any of the former. dorf, p. 
Bega returned to Geneva, where James Arminius was ſent in 1582, to perfect his ſtudies, 268, 


i155 


SS... 


at the expence of the magiſtrates of Amſterdam. He chiefly followed the lectures of * 


l, p. 485. 

Beza, who at that time expounded the epiſtle to the Romans. Arminius was afterwards 5 | 
ofeſſor of divinity at Leyden; and formed a ſeparate ſect, which was condemned in a 

national ſynod ; for he oppoſed Beza as a Supralapſarian ; and acknowledged no other 

s Oh 3 that which was grounded on the . of ſinners to the call of God by 

elus . | . | 

Beza wrote his “De cena Domini,” againſt Haxchius ; and afterwards continued quietly Ib. v. 3, 

at Geneva till 1586, in which time there had been three other civil wars in France about P. 35*: 

religion. The duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal, were affafſinated by order of 

the king, who, in 1589, was ſtabbed by James Clement, a monk, and died of the wound. Poffend. 

The line of Valois ended in this prince, who was ſucceeded by Henry IV. a Proteſtant of Pad, 

the Bourbon branch, and king of Navarre. | e 
Some gentlemen had left France for religion, and fled to Mombelliard, in the 1% 

Franche-Comte. The count of that country, in compliance with the defire of theſe re- 

fugees, deſired the canton of Bern to name deputies, to confer with the divines of Wir- 

temberg ; and he alſo deſired the republic of Geneva to ſend Beza to the conference. Beza, 

and Anthony la Faye, came as deputies from Geneva; Muſculus, and Huberus, were the 

Swiſs deputies ; and James Andreas, and Luke Ofiander, were the chief deputies of Wir- 

temberg. The diſpute was left to Beza and Andreas. The. former would have the diſpute 

managed ſyllogiſtically; but he was obliged to yield to the deſires of his adverſary, who 

would not be confined to ſuch rules. Andreas uſed a long and declamatory way of ſpeak- 

ing, WICH obliged Beza to do the ſame ; and the diſpute was not cleared up, though it 

laſted many days. Each party boaſted to have gained the victory, and publiſhed an ac- 1, e.ys, 

count accordingly, This conference was held more for political than theological reaſons. p. 48. 

The count of Mombelliard had been an Ubiquitarian, till he heard Beza's ſermons and scaltetus. 

lectures, when he altered his opinion, and gave rotection to the re but his aim Marat. . 

in holding this conference was to clear himſelf — the ſuſpicion of Calviniſm, that then 


Beza loſt his wife in 1588; but this domeſtic affliction did not prevent him from going Bayle, v. 
FR. 
which, he ſaid, conſiſted in an inherent quality, was condemned. Beza grieved for his La Faye, 
wife, who has been praiſed for ſeveral — qualities, — chiefly for deer ent, 7 * 
tion, He was now near ſeventy; yet, the ſame year, he was married 9 * to a widow, 
who ſurvived him. The name of this ſecond wiſe was Catharine de la Plane, who alſo 
took great care of him as long as he lived. | 1 888 
The inconveniencies of old age began to come upon him in 1597, and obliged him to 
ſpeak but ſeldom in public. In that year a report was ſpread throughout Italy, Germany 
and Holland, that Beza had renounced his religion before the ſenate, and had exhortec 
the magiſtrates to reconcile themſelves to the =—_ of Rome; and that, by a ſpecial spon. 
order from the pope, the biſhop had abſolyed him before his death. They who invented 
and ſpread this fiory were little acquainted with the true intereſt of their. church. The 
falſchoad was eaſily confuted by the miniſters of Geneva, who publiſhed two pieces, one La Faye, 
in Latin and the other in French, attended with all the authenticity neceſſary to refute p. 59- 
this fooliſh lie. Beza confuted it in a letter to William Stuckius ; and the jeſuit Clement 
du Puy, who was looked 75 as the inventor of this fable, drew a ſhower of ſatirical 
verſes on himſelf in particular, and on his own ordet in general, which Beza's muſes,” old 
as they were, made very formidable. | 33 
The laſt time that Beza preached was on the day that peace was proclaimed in 1598, spon, p. 
when he expounded the eighty-fiſth Pſalm, Thou haſt made peace, Lord, with thy 165. _ 
„people. The laſt verſes which he compoſed were a © Votiva Gratulatio,” to Henry La puye, 
W aber he had been kindly received by that monarch near Geneva, in the month of 8 
December 1600. The king had been obliged; to embrace the Romiſh religion in 1593 : _ 
but, in 1598, he publiſhed an edit at Nantz, to quiet the minds of the Proteſtants, by ſe- p. 266. 
curing to them free exerciſe of their religion. He concluded a peace with Spain at bes Jig. 
Vervins, and then attacked the duke of Savoy, whoſe dominions he had almoſt conquered, p. 120. 
and lay encamped at St. Catharine's-fort, about two leagues diMnt from Geneva, When he Spon, p. 
received. the deputics at Lune, a quarter of a league from the fort. Doctor 2 reports Manie 
the ſpeech which Beza made to that prince, and the king's anſwer. Beza praiſed the piety Hittory ot 


emperor might favour his ſucceflion to the dychy of Wirtemberg. 


of Henry, in reſcuing the churches of God, from oppreſſion; and contented himſelf Rn: 
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Spon, 145. c ſaying and applying to human things, what Simeon ſaid of divine, Now Lord, let thy 

« ſervant depart in peace, according to thy word; ſeeing that mine eyes have ſeen, before 

I die, not only the deliverer of us, but of all France, and of the faithful in general,” 

The king anſwered, ** Father, theſe few words, which fignify much, are worthy the re- 

* putation you have acquired,” He then granted the deputies what they deſired, which 

Thuan, was the demolition of St. 'Catharine's-fort : and Thuanus ſays, that the king made Beza a 

lib. 125- preſent of five hundred crowns : but Collier ſays five hundred piſtoles, for the good ſer- 
Nic: vices he had done his father and mother. | | | Ni 


Beza preſerved his good ſenſe to the laſt day of his life. His memory was very good 


as to things which he had learnt during the vigor of his mind; for he could repeat all 
the Palms in Hebrew, and all St. Paul's Epiſtles in Greek, by heart: but it was very 
2 bad as to things preſent; for he ſoon forgot many things of which he had been ſpeaking. 
51084. He continued in this condition almoſt two years, if we may believe Thuanus: and Caſau- 
ollier. bon affirms, that, in point of erudition, Beza ſhewed himſelf, in the latter years of his 
"oo nr life, ſuch as he had appeared twenty years before. He difcourſed ſo clearly upon ancient 
| hiſtory, that it ſeemed as if he had juſt been reading Plutarch, and the like authors: but, after 
having amply diſcourſed on the ſubje&t of the new king of England, he would often aſk, 
% in the ſame converſation, whether it was true, that queen Elizabeth was dead? His ſtrength 
La Faye, viſibly declined for ſome weeks, and there was nothing ſudden or unexpected in his death, 
* which happened on the thirteenth of October 1605, and he expreſſed great ſentiments of 
iety with his laſt breath. He was eighty-ſix years, three months, and nineteen days old. 
e never had any children; and he left Catharine de la Plane, his wife, - who ſupported 
Ibid. 74. his old age, and placed all her glory in taking the greateſt care of him, for ſeventeen 
years, ſole heireſs of his eſtate at Geneva. He was interred in St. Peter's cloiſter, and not 
Spon, p. in the burying-place of the Plein-palaix ; becauſe the Savoyards gave- out, that they would 
105- take up his corps, and ſend it to Rome, 5 2 1 e 
Bayle, p. Beza was a man of an extraordinary merit, and very inſtrumental in conducting the 
. 793- ., reformation. He was looked upon as the chief of the Proteſtants of France, and Swit- 
Iii vita Zerland. The Romanſts commonly called him the Huguenot pope :” and pope Sixtus V. 
di Sido V. cauſed two conferences to be held, at which he was preſent, to deliberate about the means 


:02- of depriving the Proteſtant of the great ſu they had in the perſon of Beza. Th 
rom. 2, p. would ak, aſſaffinated, or poiſoned him: if it had bel ſ\dble that” any enterprize agtinit 
32. his perſon could ſucceed. What could be faid more to the honour of this miniſter, than 

the repreſenting him as a man who made the pope and cardinals uneaſy, as to affairs of 

ate z | for there was no controverty in” the aero IEEE, 
Beza wrote a great number of books, beſides ' thoſe already mentioned, particularly the 
Trones of illuſtrious perſons, who aſſiſted in the reformation ; and the « Eccleſiaſtical 
« hiſtory of the reformed churches.” ' This laſt work is very curious, and extends from 
1521, to the peace of the thirteenth of March 1563. Kant aagu: 
Peffen- Henry IV. ſurvived Beza but a few years; for he was. ſtabbed in His coach by Francis 
_— 2, Ravillac' in 1610. Thus this hero, after having ſurmounted innumerable difficulties in his 
r way to the crown, and ſtifled above fifty conſpiracies, moſt of them formed by church- 
men, againſt his life, died by the hands of a pitiful ſcoundrel. Hoſtilities were recom- 
mienced againſt the Huguenots in 1625, when their ſtrength was entirely 'broke, and an end 
was put to the wars which had fo lang ravaged France on a religious account. Hiſtorians 
ſay, that theſe wars coſt above a million of lives, in which two kings were murdered, 
| 7,505,000 8nd above one hundred and fifty millions of livres were ſpent: and that nine cities, four 
nerling. hundred villages, twenty thouſand churches, two thouſand monaſteries, and ten thouſand 
puffend· Houſes were * or otherwiſe deſtroyed, during their continuance. Lewis XIV. revoked 
p. 270. the edi& of Nantz in 1685, whereby the Proteſtants were prohibited the exerciſe of their 
Volaire's religion, and their churches demoliſhed. The conſequence was, that France loſt above five 
Lewis Hundred thouſand inhabitants; a prodigious quantity of ſpecie; and, above all, the arts 
xiv with which her enemies enriched” themſelves. © . 
I I ſhall now add the following obſervations, by way of appendix to theſe lives of the 
German reformers. ' e "0 5 eee ate * 
See Lb. Wickliffniſm began in England in 1360; Lutheraniſm began in Saxony in 1 $17 ; Zu- 
82 life, inglianiſm began in Switzerland in 1523; and Calviniſm began in Geneva in 1536. Olaus 
Pacend. Petri ſettled Lutheraniſm in Sweden under Guſtavus Ericſon in 1529; and it was ſettled 
v. 2. p. in Denmark by Pomeranus in 1535. The Proteſtants ' have been miſerably divided in ſects 
Dane, p and opinions: but their main body now conſiſts of Lutherans and Calviniſts, many af whom 
os. bayer as great an averſion for each other, as they have to the Papiſts. The form of church 
Puſtend.” government is different in almoſt all the Proteſtant ſtates, * where it is regulated by civil 
©..* . magiſtrates.” However, ti Proteſtant Ko is ſecure againſt open force. The Papilt 
mae Italy, Spain, and Portugal; almoſt. al Jun) Au 
q | ſtares ; France, and ſome of the Swiſs cantons: above two thirds of the Germans are Pa- 
r piſts > there are a great many in Holland; the Britiſh dominions are not without We: 
„„ | 2 
. : 


Poland, Hungary, - Bohemia, ' and the Auſtrian 
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and, they form the general body, of the people in Ireland. On the Proteſtatt fide may 
be reggonad Great-Britain, Sweden, Denmark, the United Provinces, and part of Germany. 
The, Huguenots ip France are diſarmed; the Froteſtants in Poland are diſperſed j thoſe of 
Prufha,.. and QCourland,! are but juſt able to ſupport themſelves in the exerciſe of their re- J 
ligion 3 not are they: of Hungary, or Tranſylvania, ahle to give much aſſiſtunce to the Pro- 
teſtant Nrty. Ang DGE 2 464 9107 8 7 | 1 0 71 2 1 * f 110 1 74 2 

The Chtiſtians af the Greek church inhabit the Ruſſian dominions. The princes of 
Moldavia, and Wallachia, are alſo of this religion; and fo are the greateſt- part of the 
„ to the Grand Turk; beſides multitudes that are ſuattered through Hun“ Preſent 
gerg. Foland, Franſyltania, and ſome parts of Germany: ſo that the people of this en 
ſuaſon ate thought to be equal in number to the Papiſts. The crown of Ruſſia is con- 14. ** 
ſidered. ad the temnant of the old Conſtantinopolitan empire, and the ancient and natural 
head of the -Greek church, which allows the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; but does not 
believe that the Hely Ghoſt proceeds from the 8on. They deny the ſupremacy of the . 
popes and. ahiber_qhe worſhip of images: their prieſts are allowed is marry, bit not theit 
iſhops ; and they tolerate monaſteries and nunneries,-. *, NE OT 0 
.: The; ſtrength and power of the Romaniſts is principally owing to their Having a vifible 
head, in the pope, inveſted with that fort of authority which is fitteſt to ſupport and extend 
the tenets of religion. The reformation has much weakened the ſpiritual power and tem» _ | 
poral ſtrength of the pope : but the policy of the church of Rome hath turried the views 
of Proteſtants to her advantage, by affecting a paternal care for the princes and ſtates of 
her communion. It may be looked upon as a thing certain, that notwithſtihding all the 
endeavours that have been uſed, during the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, to weaken 
the Proteſtant intereſt, it is ſtill able to ſupport. itſelf, 2 the force, at leaſt, if not the: 
the frauds: of all its enemies: neither, after all, is it ſo much weakened as ſome out of 
fear, and others from worſe intentions have aſſerted; for we are to conſider, that the countries 
in which the refarmed religion is profeſſed, are moſt of them very populous, carry on a great 
trade, and have many colonies, by which means they propagate their religious ſentiments almoſt- 
without attending to it. According to the neareſt computation that can be made with re- 
ſpect to territory iti. Germany, the proportion between Papiſts and Proteſtants” may be as ten 
to eight; but in point of number o * the Proteſtants are equal: and regten the 
reſt of Europe, the proportion in point may be -as eight to ſeveh ; but as to 
8 there is : reaſon to believe that the Proteſtants are more numerous than the 
apiſts, becauſe the Proteſtant countries are inconteſtibly much fuller of people. In the 
North, for example, though: Poland is very populous, one half of che people are not Papiſts, 
and one third at leaft are Proteſtants: whereas in Sweden and Denmark there are few or 
no Papiſts. In Germany again, all the great trading cities, though crouded with inhabit- 
ants, are Proteſtants. | In Italy, indeed, the Papiſts are in a manner, without mixture; but 
this is ballanced by the number of in Orest-Britaꝶ sss. 

The chief difference between the Lutherans and Calviniſts is, that the Lutherans have Salmon, 
biſnops and ſuperintendents for the government of the church; whereas, the Calviniſt clergy P. 171. 
ate all equal, and govern their churches by a Preſbytery. They alſo differ about the cor- 
poreal preſence, in the Sacramemt of the Lord's Supper: the Lutherans hold conſubſtan- 
tiation; but the Calviniſts eſteem this ſacrament only a commemoration of our Saviour's 
death. The Lutherans look upon man as a free agent; but the Calviniſts maintain that all 
Ris actions are decreed, and that he has no freedom of choice. bee een een 
The Lutheran religion is profeſſed in ſeveral parts of Germany, as in Brandenburg, Sax- 
ony, Hanover, Holſtein, and alſo at Thorn and the towns near the Baltic in Poland, Mec- 


territo 


lenburg, and Pomerania. It is the eſtabliſhed religion in Sweden, and Denmark, where no 


in any Lutheran country. | ef) ITE 74. | 
The Calviniſt religion in Germany prevails among the Heſſians, and in the South of 
Franconia : but there is a mixture of Fal and * in Suabia, Weſtphalia, 
and the Lower Rhine. The fix Proteſtant cantons in Switzerland, and their allies, are 
all Calviniſts; and ſo are the reformed in France. The Prefbyterian or Calvinift religion 
is eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces, ' where all religions are tolerated, but only Preſpy- 
terians are admitted into any employment under the government. Calviniſm was introduced 
into Scotland by Knox in the reign of Mary, whoſe ſon James VI. when he was ſettled 
in the throne of England, eſtabliſhed epiſcopacy in Scotland, which continued till 1688, 
when epiſcopacy was aboliſhed, and Preſbytery re-eſtabliſhed in that kingdom, without ſo 
much as a toleration for the members of the church until the reign of gen K 
The Diſſenters of all perſuaſions are very numerous in Ireland: but dag Engliſh, whom voltire's 
nature has tinctured with a ſtrong ſpirit of independence, have adopted, foftencd, and Jews | 
formed: theſe new opinions into a religion for themſelves. An epiſcopal church is ſaid to 2, 41% 
be eſtabliſhed in England; but every one is allowed to diſſent from it, and ſtrike out Re 4 
What religion he pleaſes. % 2% vil 250 "As e 211 e eee ee in nas, Þ 318. "i 
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other is tolerated; and the archbiſhop of Upſal, in this kingdom, is the only archbiſhop 
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Valtuits, It has appeared in Bngland, in Holland, in Germany, towards the end of the ſeven: 

P. 230. teenth century, that many different ſects, who had torn. one another to pieces during the 
laſt age, then lived peaceably 3 within the walls of the ſame city. It is undoubt- 

edly true, that a reconciliation of the r : . 

+3 ha teſtant cauſe, particularly in Germany; and ſome think it might be brought about. But 
it will appear impoſſible, to any one who underſtands the 2 ul and prejudices of man- 

kind, and who has read the writings of both parties impartially. - Others have thought, 

that a ſyſtem, of ſuch articles as are abſolutely neceſſaty to n be agreed upon 

by both parties ; and that each might be left at liberty as to matters of 

No good judgment can be formed of the ſucceſs of this expedient, till a ſyſtem, compoſed 

with the utmoſt. art and caution, is offered to the public: Yet in my opinion, ſays 


« divifions,. it is better to leave this matter to the providence of Gop. In the mean time, 
« it greatly concerns Proteſtants to wave private differences, and unite againſt their com- 


% mon, enemy: for, although, one party may be ſometimes cajoled, to play it off againſt 


« the reſt, it is for the intereſt of Rome to ruin them all.“ 0% vol} bas 22 
Ee This was ſeen in the German war that began in 1740, when the king of Pruſſia at- 
the War, tacked. the queen of Hun z and when he renewed the war in 1744. A maxim hag 
v. 3» P. prevailed, that the German Proteſtants are able to ſupport themſelves ; and that the elector 
Pufend of Brandenburgh is the moſt proper : perſon to be truſted with the direction of their  af- 
v. 2, p. fairs. He that imagines any emperor would not be glad of ruining the Proteſtant intereſt, 
117 and making himſelf abſolute; in Germany, muſt be quite unacquainted with the hiſtory of 


Feen paſt times, The famous Guſtavus * Adolphus, king of Sweden, owed all his power and 


Be o grandeur to his aſſuming the character of Prote&or of the: Proteſtant Intereſt in Germany : 


p. 16. and when he comes thoroughly to conſider his ſituation, there is great reaſon to believe, 


that the preſent king of Pruſſia will fix alſo on that character at laſt, as the moſt proper 
to preſerve the dominions and Zfes⸗ he has already obtained, as well as to extend — : 
and. while. the Proteſtant intereſt is effeRually ſecured in Germany, it is certain that it never 
can decline in other parts of Europe. | Is 

Salmon. It is faid, the 

p. 123. nerally Lutherans, The religion of this glorious monarch is beſt known from & his con- 
« feſſion of faith, which he cauſed to be addreſſed to all the Proteſtant miniſters in 
the diet of the empire at Ratiſbon, in 1744, as follows: „ 1. I do not | believe 
« in the ordinances of the pope; - nor even in the writings' of Luther, Beza, or 
Calvin: but I believe in the - adorable 8 and I make his holy word the 
foundation of my faith; nor ſhall I ever believe any thing that claſhes with it, 
et even though an angel from heaven ſhould. reveal it. 2. I believe alſo that I ſhall be ſaved, 
« together with all true Chriſtians, . by the blood, and by the death of - Jeſus Chriſt, by 
« his wounds, and holy merit. 3. And becauſe: there is no ſalvation in any other name, than 
« the ſaving name of Jeſus Chriſt, I would not be ſtiled a Lutheran, a Calviniſt, or a 


9 Papiſt; but 1 am, and chooſe to be ſtiled, a Chtiſtian. 4. With regard to eternal elec- 


« tion, or predeſtination, this is my private opinion, that the merciful God hath called all 
« men to Etvation, and it is not for want of being called that they are not ſaved, but 
« by their wickedneſs and obſtinacy in oppoſing divine grace, and by reaſon of their cor- 
* rupt hearts, and their fins, that they are condemned through the juſt judgment of God. 
„ 5, As to good works, it is my opinion, that there muſt neceſſarily be good works where 
« there is a true and fincere faith; for faith and good works can no more be ſeparated 
« than light from fire. Nevertheleſs, it is an error to believe, that man can merit 
« heaven by good works, or that we can be ſaved but by true faith. How then can the 
«« merit of good works fave us? 6. With regard to Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, it 
« is my private opinion, that as I have been waſhed from fin in baptiſm, not by the water, 
« but by the real blood of my Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; and have been, by it, re- 
« ceived into the eternal covenant of grace with God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
« Ghoſt; ſo I am nouriſhed in the Holy Supper, at the table of of Jeſus Chriſt; 
« and, in virtue of this ſacrament, am rendered partaker of all the benefits which my 
« Saviour has purchaſed by his wounds, and by his e and become an inheritor 
« of live everlaſting : whence I conclude, that who believeth in God, and ſeeketh his ſal 
ic vation in the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, and leadeth a true Chriſtian life, may die the death 
« of the righteous, and ſhall be ſaved. 7. I leave to every one liberty of faith and con- 
«© ſcience; proteſting, before the face of God, that I am determined to live and die in 
« this plain , confeſſion of faith; nevertheleſs, I leave to all good people to judge whether 
I am cold, hot, or lukewarm. I am very far from believing, that the ſervice of Ca- 
_ __.- , tholic prieſts aims at the ſalvation of ſouls, having learned by the experience which I 
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An hiftorical diſcourſe of the life of this prince has been wrote by Mr. Bayle : - but Mr. Hart's - life of Guſ 
bu Adolphus, is a more finiſhed, - judicious, and elegant work. ' 4 


Lutherans and Calviniſts would ſtrengthen the Pro- 


lefler conſequence, 


« Puffendorf, as there would be danger of reviving ancient quarrels,” and of creating new 


King of Pruffia and his court are Calviniſts : though his ſubjects rare ge- 
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'*. have had, that all their actions tend, not to the honour of God, and the falvation of 
„ men, but ſolely to their own honour, and to be reſpected among men. 9. It is with 
« reaſon, that I ſcruple to be called a Papiſt, Lutheran, or Calviniſt; becauſe, according 
.« to the cuſtom and opinion of the world, it is not ſufficient to take the name of a 
« Chriſtian, but we muſt be engaged to ſome particular church, and make profeſſion of 
« its faith; and as the * reformed religion beſt agrees with my religion, I think it not 


6 ference between my confeſſion of faith and the pure Lutheran religion. I would not 
« however be called a Calviniſt; but I am, and always be, a reformed Chriſtian, that 
« is to ſay, one that is diſengaged from all error in the doctrine of faith, and who be- 
6 lieves all which I have before mentioned. But a Calviniſt is one who makes the doc- 
« trine of Calvin the rule of his faith. 10. As Calvin was a man, he might therefore be 
« miſtaken. I re Calvin, Luther, and others, as choſen inſtruments of God, drawn by 
« virtue of the Holy Ghoſt, from the darkneſs of popery, and that they ſhewed the true 


* way to life ; but as they were men, they were all liable to error; therefore I do not 


« believe in any doctrine which is not agreeable to the true word of God: for St. Paul 
« ſays, Try all things; and bold faſt to that which is goed.” * 
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VIII. 1 England had | 
2 in . Wi 
a general ——_— . NC | 
3 8 Bilowede, 14 * un "BW © 17 ot Hip = 9 
Hen VIII. Was born: at- G twent 4 
Ent n Was, the deſcendant, of 3 > ct As Of Lanes Core. tom of ke | j 

Ward III. His mother was the princeſs! Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and heireis 
of the houſe, of Vork. 80 that Henry VIII. came to the crown: by an undubitable right B Burnet's "1 
_ 0. 4 ſucceſſion, as heir to both 2 contentions for the crown had N dis- R bridg.of ! 
ww” mal ' revolutions, and caſt; England uent and terrible convulſions. | »Qtbidg. N naary, J 


Lene 75 8 
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Henry . at firſt d Ho his 4 ſon Henry for an eccleſiaſtic, to fill the archiepi bop Bol, 3 
„ While: ; Prince in. there was ng! 1 | 
bhe kings! therefore, care was | taken Re 


5 * 


dorm ap deſire for a divorce, aroſe. o 


Hin. v.z, were his ſecret motives, and 


Fo England, ** 4 man cannot repent him of his ſin, without leave from the'pope.” Wiat hinted, Cran- 


3 Henny VII. 
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wenge on all che ations ef his ... 
in 4509 ; and Henry VII. at the age of elghteen, ſuccetded him with 


died 
indy and generoſity : but Charles V. and Francis I. faw was his weak fide, 
homas Wolſey became his favourite, 
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and was promoted to the 2 of York, made a 
cardinal, and empowered to diſpoſe of all the eccleſiaſtical 8 in England; ſo that, in 
effect, he was 8 of this other world, as was ſaid anciently of an archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. He had all the qualities 'gecefihry Br a great miniſter, and all the vices or- 

+  dinary in a great favourite. T% e 5 
Lord A noble hiſtorian has wrote the life of Henry VIII. and the ral hiſtories of Eng- 
Herbert. land contain a full account of his reign ; therefore, it is only nec or me to ſhew how 


far he yent in conducting the reformation.” $ | 
- King Henry VII. had afflabced prince Henry to the princeſs EW of 


Arragon, 0 ter of 


Ferdinand and Iſabella. She had been married to Arthur prince of Wales in 1 50: but 


as that prince was only fixteen years of age, and died five months after his marriage, it 
was queſtioned whether it was ever conſummated, Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, re- 
| monſtrated againſt the intended merria of Henry add Catharine ; however, it was reſolved 
in council that it 
The king bad th children by hi 4 fs Mary, fu 
<A Th had three ren s queen. one gm, the prince 
tc the crown, He 150 with Catharine till 1525, — IA ger ſcrupte 3 


marriage : but the appearance of Anne Bullen at court, in 1 527, made him ſeriouſly think 
of a Broth from bi queen, for which he had the example of Lewis XI. . 


Dapin's The biſhop of Tarbes, 1 from France, = og 9 
rſons condemned his marriage with Catharin that it r the intereſt of his 

Ny, Ts Et to make a nice enquiry about ſo d an "affair. The king ſent agents to 
p- 141, Rome to proſecute the divorce; and the pope ſent cardinal Campegius with a commiſſion 
for him and Wolſey to judge of the cauſe in England as his legates @ latere. The king 
anted them a licence to execute the commiſſion granted by the 4, 4 and the legates 


5 b N an | 0 
„ in keene Serke kde e, ed was, hold, in ger, 


ented to king Henry, that ſeveral 


alſüred the © 


8 br bo 
„ naonia, Padua, e | at Paris, and other foreign ſeminaries, concurred in. 
See Me. the. ſarne opinion. Calvin thought the marriage was null; and other foreign reformers 
lanch- agreed; that the pope 's diſpenſation was of no The pope offered the king a diſ- 
ſe, 5 pesſetion for another wife a but the king had forufied his cauſe by fo many reſolutions in 
. Fayouc, and ſet out a proclamation againſt 3 bulls in 1530. The. queen per- 
more. a3 !! 92 8 1 | tin 3: r 


* 
1 G11 44 ft E 
— 


let, Cardinal: Wolſey was diſgraced; which occaſioned bis death, 4 though few ever fell 

ec << rn ſo high a plaoe, that had leſſer crimes: objefted againſt him.“ une l. 

7 A jeſt made by Sir Thomas Wiat began the teſormation, which the ſerionſheſs- of all 
| he: ſaid, on the: delay of the divorce, “ Lord] that 


Hiſtory of Ghriftendoin- could. not commence; f. 


The 


might be conſummated, and it was accordingly celebrated in the firſt 
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couraged the king to have his cauſe tried by the parliament and convocation ; both of Rapis. 
which determined it in his favour, He married Anne Bullen in 1532; and the ſame year 


doctor Cranmer ſucceeded Warham as archbiſhop of Canterbury, when he refuſed to take Jortin's 


and unfortunate. lady). | | 35 9 xg 4 
Henry had wrote a book againſt Luther concerning the ſeven ſacraments for which the h. * | 
pope honaured him with the title of © Defender of the Faith.” Eraſmus ſaid, that Henry wertüife, 
was certainly the author of that book; and Burnet was of the ſame opinion. The king affected 3 72. 
to be thought learned, to have books called by his name; not that he was always che Epik. p. 
author of them; but. that they came out by his authority, and had undergone his correc- 635. 645: 
tions and emendations, In 1533, there came forth a book in Latin, called the King's Book, _— 
intitled, The Difference between the kingly and eccleſiaſtical Power, reported to be made by the Refor- 
Yom, the king's almoner: which was tranſlated into Engliſh by Edward lord Stafford in the 28 . 
WI reign, 1 20 | | pw ; ; OY * | 56. 
An act of parliament was paſſed againſt annats, and another condemning all appeals to life of 
Rome, which occaſioned Sir Thomas More to lay down his office of lord chancellor with Cranmer, 
a greatneſs of mind equal to the ancient Greeks and Romans. The pope threatened Bast 


to excommunicate Henry for not appearing at Rome, after he was cited; and declared Warner, 


his matriage with Catharine good and lawful: by which means, the church of Rome loſt Badens 


the kingdom of England. It appears, that many learned men gave their opinion in favour Abridg. 
of the king's  diyorce according to their conſciences without any bias; and that many more 3, P 


were practiſed upon to ſubſcribe to ſuch an opinion whether they really held it or not. Engliſh: 


All the reſt of the world looked on aſtoniſhed, to ſee the court of Rome throw off Eng- man 


land with ſo much ſcorn, as if they had been weary of the obedience. and profits of ſo — 
eat a kingdom; and their proceedings looked as if they had been ſecretly directed by a v. 2, p. 


5 


ivine Providence, that deſigned to draw great conſequences from this rupture, and ſo far Won 


infatuated thoſe that were moſt concerned to prevent it, that they necdleſsly drew it on p. 185: 
themſelves. | - Ibid. v. 2, 


The foundations on which the papal authority was built, had been examining in England, 11). 
with extraordinary care for ſome years; and ſeveral books were wrote on that ſubjed, of Burnet, p. 
which Burnet has made an abſtract. It was from thence concluded, that the conteſts which Warner 
the kings of England had with the popes: concerning the inveſtitures, biſhops doing p. 127. 
the king homage, appeals to Rome, and the authority of papal bulls and proviſions, ſhewed 

that the pope's power was believed ſubject to laws and cuſtom, and ſo not derived from 

Chriſt and St. Peter; and as laws had given them ſome power; and princes had been forced 

in ignorant ages to ſubmit to their uſurpation : ſa they might; as they ſaw cauſe, change 
thoſe laws, and reſume their rights. They alſo: found, that the kings of England had aſ- 
ſumed an authority in eccleſiaſtical matters in all times; therefore it was concluded, that 1b, 106. 
the pe had no power in England; and that the king had an entire dominion over all 

his ſubjects, which extended even to the regulating of eccleſiaſtical matters. 5 . 
Clement VII. was elected pope in 1544; and was of the houſe: of Medicis: but, under tb. 64. 
the ſacred character of religion, and of the repreſentative of Chriſt, he put on the cloke 115. 

of religion, and the maſk of piety, to cover tranſactions, for the aggrandiſement of his fa- 

mily, which had no religion nor piety in them. Thus © the revenues of the greateſt dig- 

<«  Dities, in the church; are much oftener made uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize a family, Ib. 78. 
+. at any rate, than employed in the chürch's ſervice“ When the pope. heard that the ug 
marriage of Catharine was diſannulled in England, he was as loud in his threatenings as 10). 2 
he was fierce and violent in his reſentments. The king, in return, had ſeveral biſhops 

dreach at St. Paul's, who declared, that the pope had no authority in England; though, 

fore this, they only ſaid, that a general council was above him. He alſo got the ſanc- 

ton of parliament to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown on the iſſue of his ſecond mar- 

riage. : And an act; was paſſed for regulating the proceedings againſt - heretics, which was 1b. 110. 
a_great, check to the biſhop's tyranny, and gave no ſmall comfort to all that favoured the Warner, 
ig, 2 5d on ov? Ter 30 gononnythnd off 2 45Uiett . 10 BI 
A * clergy made a 1 toi the king in 3 ; . K the parliament reſolved, 
ts. take, this opportuni aboliſhing the pa er in England, and to tear it u Ib. 136. 
the roots. Tic kin * — rnb; wil he the, church: but though . | W 
Cranmer, and lord Thomas Cromwell, ſupported: the reformation,” it could not be accoms Rapia. 
pliſhed in this reign; for the king only renounced the papal power, and ordered thoſe to Dupin, p. 
de hurnt who would have carried the reformation farther“ Hen 


was no longer the fame gti. 


prince. He became fierce, cruel, inſenſible of the calamities of his people, and executed mae 

| Without mercy the laws dictated by himſelf to bis parliament. 'He put to death ſeveral ai 

monks; as alſo a great number. of; Proteſtants, for ſpeaking too freely about the v. 5, * 
He even brought Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, who Was a cardinal ; and Sir . + 
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friars au 
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1 life of Sir 


238. 4" gainſt ſome of the received errors, and ſending 
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1 Fefufing to. take ihe 
| Thomas "Oath: of ſupremacy, | q „ 

©. More, p. Findall; and ſome others at Antwerp, were 1 either tranſlating or writing books 
13248 m over to E but his tranſla- 
Week * tion of the New Teſtament gave the greateſt wound, and was m ained of by the 
3 ..., clergy, as full of errors. The pope excommunicated Henry, who ſuppreſſed all the reli- 
gicus houſes in England, which were 653; befides ninety: colleges, 4374 chantries, and free 
Ibid.2:5. chapels, with 110 hoſpitals; the real value of which amounted to 1,600,000 l. and the 
4 lands and revendes belonging to them were worth upwards of thirty millions of the pre- 
Foglitk- ſent money. Out of the ſpoils of theſe monaſteries, the king founded the biſhoprics of 
18 a Briſtol, Cheſter, Oxford, Glouceſter, and Peterborough ; though at firſt he intended to found 

Barnet, p. tWelye more. rn | 112 I. en bus 
215. Many pious Frauds were detected, and counterfeit relies publickly burnt: The rich ſhrine 
Bonet, 5. Of Thomas Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury, was ſeized for the royal 
197. uſe, and his bones burnt. The parliament 1 the orders of the knights of St. John 
Warzer, of Jeruſalem and the clergy undertook an Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, Which was 
uuns. p. ordered to be read in all churches; for Cranmer looked upon putting the Bible in the 
231, 256. hands of the people, as the moſt effectual means for promoting the reformation. | 
Warner, Queen Catharine died in 1536, leaving iſſue by the king, a princeſs, named Mary: and 
FP. 153 queen Anne was beheaded the ſame year on a wicked charge of incontinence, leaving 4 
3 an daughter by the king named Elizabeth, whom he declared illegitimate, as he had done 
E +53) Mary. The king was then in love with Jane Seymour, whoſe humour was tempered in a 
Ibid. 233, mean, between the gravity of queen Catharine, and the pleaſantneſs of queen Anne. Queen 
Magis. Jane died in child-bed the next year, of a princq named Edward, who ſurvived his father, 
Bummer, g. and ſucceeded to the crown, as both Mary and Elizabeth did after the death of Edward. 
266, 278. The lord-vicegerent Cromwell was the faithfu} friend of Cranmer, and violently hated 
_ — by the all popiſh clergy. The king —_— e ſecretly encouraged thoſe who oppoſed the 
Rapin, fix articles; and he was condemned and behedded as a traitor and heretic, in whom fell 
the office of the king's vice-gerent. The king married Anne of Cleves, and was divorced 
from her in 1540; when he married ine Howard, whom he ſoon after cauſed to 
Parner, p. be beheaded for incontinency; and he then married Catharine Parr, who was a friend to 


. 


the reformers. 


by 
king protected him from all his enemies. The great act of ſucceſſion to the crown was 


Engliſh- 


in 15443 whereby an oath was appointed againſt the pope's fupremacy; and ano- 
man's ther act was paſſed for qualifying the ſeverity of the act of the fix articles: but the re- 
formation was far from being brought to perfection; and a general pardon was granted, 


ditt. p. 
1 62. 
Burnet, p. out of which hereſy was excepted. The univerſities were in danger of having their col- 
1831. 300. — ſuppreſſed; but, upon their application to the king, they were delivered from their 
Sars. f | | 115 | | | iA at . ai Sf}: 
Henry was al ſtern and ſevere, which increaſed with his years. He grew prodi- 
Zious ru el * an old ſore in his leg made him ſo redvitie! that no perſon Fould 
approach him without awe. The chancellor Wriotheſley, the duke of Norfolk, and the 
other ſupporters of the old religion, endeavoured to incenſe the king againſt his queen, 
who was known to love the rw learning, which was the common phraſe for the refor- 
mation: but they were unable to ſucceed, and endangered themſelves, particularly the 
duke of Norfolk, whoſe excellent ſon, the earl of Surry, was beheaded, and the duke's life 
was only preſerved by the king's death © 5 45 10 
His majeſty on his death- bed finiſhed the foundation of Tiinity- College in Cambridge, 
and became ſpeechleſs, through a complication of diſorders, and expired in the night be- 
tween the twenty- eighth and twenty-ninth of January 1547, He was fifty-ſix years of 
age, and had — — almoſt thirty- eight. eee 2 SIT ee bi 
It has been obſerved of this king, that, as he had perverted law to the deſtruction of 
.- humanity; ſo he eſtabliſhed religion upon the ruins of reaſon. He wanted to ſeem fupe- 
Guthri#s rior to human nature: the conſequence of which was, that he became a ſtranger to its 
Raga. xirtuous weakneſſes, and a flave to its impetuous paſſions. The ſeverities he uſed againſt 
v. 2, p. many of his ſubjects, in matters of religion, made both ſides write with great ſharpneſs 
1128. of him: and it was no: wonder, if, after the pope depoſed him, he proceeded to great 
Buroet, p. ſeyerities againſt all thoſe which ſupported that authority. Burnet does not deny, "that Flenry 
arner, is to be numbered among the ill princes; yet he could not rank him with the worft- 
RA 55 Guthrie ſays, his reading was laborious ; his learning intoxicating; and his knoyledge ſu- 
1 —_ Hence, his ſtudies were ſo far from mending his heart, that they turned his 
.. P. head; they rendered him gloomy, but not ſedate. However, confidering him as a ftub- 
| 139. horn ſtock, he was ſtill fortuitouſly valuable: for from the ſtubbornneſs of this foot have 
| Wigner, aroſe thoſe fair branches, which now afford ſhelter to the civil and religious liberties of 
F., mankind, It pleaſed God to make him an inſtrument of letting in the truth of the go 
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68 | The LIF R of: EDW ARD . 
r : 7 
Evglih- The parliament met in November, and paſſed ſome. material acts relating to religion ; whete= 
| Ka > by private maſſes were aboliſhed, and the cup was given to the people im communion. The 
70: parliament gave the king all the lands deſigned for the maintenance of chantries, chapels, and 
| Wamer colleges, unpoſſeſſed by his father. There were 2 374 of theſe chantries and chapels in the 
Burnet's —.— which were ſold for 46,2491. but the whole was converted to the maintenance of 
abridgm. Proteſtant preachers and grammar ſchools. The two ſtatutes againſt the Lollards, and the 
; Warner, monks and friars, was contrary to the conſtitution. . + 1 wa, {oops 
"= Fes: In 1548, the council ordered, that all images in general ſhould be removed from the churches ; 
3 id. 26. and Gardiner was ſent to the Tower for oppoſing it, on the maxim that no alteration could be 
© Burnet, made in religion till the king was of age. A new liturgy was compoſed, and commiſſioners 
8 were appointed to eſtabliſh it in all the churches. It is the ſame made uſe of at this day, ex- 
27. Cept a few alterations: but the princeſs. Mary refuſed to ſubmit to the change, eſpecially as the 
© — Warmer, two principal champions of the old religion were filenced with an impriſonment. However, 
© Ib. 263, the _ office of the communiqn was received and ſubmitted to all over England without any 
oppoſition, RO OY NES na 
© Burnet, , n 1549, the monks inflamed the minds of the people, and raiſed inſurrections in ſeveral 
2. counties, which were ſoon ſuppreſſed. The parliament paſſed an act for the marriage of prieſts; 
270 which was alſo paſſed in both houſes of convocation: but it was rather a connivance or permiſ- 
ſion of clergymen to marry, than any immediate and and authoritative allowance. The new 
liturgy was confirmed, and all divine offices were to be performed according to this book. A 
5 proviſo was added to countenance the ſinging pſalms, which had been turned into verſe, and 
& Warner, were much ſung by thoſe who loved the reformation. But as our language and poetry, have been 
ena. fince much improved, and this work, which then might paſs for a tolerable compoſition, has a 
man's not been reviewed or alteted; hence it is, that this part of divine worſhip has not preſerved | 
Kad. v. . its due eſteem, Thie work was performed by Sternhold, Hopkins, and others, who had drank 
Fal, more of Jordan than tn co: 1d af... oth; 45 eil | 
2 In the two ee Year ee greſs was, made in the reformation, by putting out 4 


ls 


> toads aff 


| 165-125; the book of ordinations, making ſome Proteſtant biſhops, reviewing the common-prayer book, 
. and putting down altars. But the enemies of the reformation had now occaſion to glory in the 
api. fall of the protector; while choſen commiſſioners were preparing a confeſſion of faith, which 
Was the laſt mortal wound to be given to the old religion. 26 ic naoh go 
The earls of Warwick and Southampton were the declared enemies of the protector; and 

attempted every thing in 1 5 to bring on his ruin. His brother, the high-admiral, was 


beheaded in 1549, by their artifices ; n was ſent to the Tower, but received a F 

; pardon,” withouk committing 3 crime. In 1551, the protector was again, committed to the | 
Tower, by the means of the carl of Warwick, and 5 Grey, .marquiſs of Northampton; 
tte foriner of whom had been created, duke o Northumberland, and the: latter: duke of Suf- 5 
folk. Northumberland had the ambitious project of excluding the two princeſſes, Mary and N 
„ - Elizabeth, from the ſucceſſion, and of marrying his ſon to the lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter OP 
© Rapid. of the duke of Suffolk and of Frances Brandon, who wag the next in ſucceſſion after thoſe 9 
Guthrie, Princeſſes; While his eldeſt ſon was married to the duke of Somerſet's daughter. The duke A 
#3 of Somerſet was tried by his peers, who acquitted him of treaſon, and condemaed him for g 
| Burt's felony, on a Charge that he intended to 5 ah the duke of Northumberland, :; The-protec- 8 
3 2 180. tor petitioned the ng, who was prevailed. on to ſhut. the gates of mercy againſt his; uncle, 8 
Fal, and great Care was taken to divert him with pleaſing amuſements, that he might not reflect x 
5" upon this ſtrange condemnation, This illuſtrious nobleman was beheaded , on Tewerrhill, on | 
the 22d of January, 1551, when he declared his innocence towards the king, and bis fidelity- 2 
a towards his country: he profeſſed his zeal and affection for the Proteſtant religion, and n great 5 
| + 416. _ fatisfaCtion in what he had done to promote its eſtabliſhment. The people, who are ſeldom 2 
1 miſtaken in their judgment of great men, were ſo generally perſuaded of his innocence; that , 


Wanner, many dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, conſidering him as a ſort of martyr. Religion, 
e ſince his days, has ſeen few friends ſo fincere, and England fewer Patriots ſo honeſt, as this 
duke of Somerſet. Upon the whole, never ſhall it be forgotten, that he was a noble inſtru- 
4 Ip. 5. ment of reformation in the hand of Providence; that he was a father to the poor, who ſtiled 


4 45 believed rief for his death cauſed. the king's conſumption. 
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= the biſhopric of Durham. About this time, a catechiſm was publiſhed, compiled, as it is believed, 
_.. by Poinet bi | gs letters patent. Cranmer was ſtill 
busy emp in perfecting the reformation; and its progreſs will be farther related in hi 
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£ relig] 5. particularly for an unifor f dac-P rope? ; 
FR land oo riſe to the elmer of he thirty Ring Weck, 1 church of 9 5 + q 
x AY found the king , was paſt n hoges. of ey and. ciariith een 


ee Dudley, his fourth ſo the lad G | 
"both in mid hed NN, 128 ady Jane rey, Who Was mo dene fe 


1. oung king king had a great eſteem and affection for dz. 3 4 
IJ fy. 3 and, he ol that of aving the reformation: from im eee, . I 
1 her hi or, by 7 ment of the crown, drawn up: 


the eee x owed a moſt magnificent Charley on. the. ob = 

bes, % granting to it his baute and place of Bridewell, the Grey-Friars he, city an Guthrie, 

501 ita} for orphahs, St. Bartholomew s; and 171 Thomas's in. 3 His pious diſ- Flee, p: 

bon, and fuling paſſion neyer left him. his lateſt breath, he prayed for dhe, 2. 

d 2 of England, an againſt het return to ec is theſe words: « . my Lord God; Guthrie 

end this. realm from Papiſtry, and maintain thy true religion: and then he returned Warner. 
4 Heaven as pure a foul as ever, it received, He died on 


cehth | -year of his age, and L eventh of his reign... IFN Mt > and Mon. 


85 'youn king Was a for. his years, and the Vonder of che ſo that; 1395, 
4 he had lived he. would 5 in England, what Titus "was in $ ages the de Varner, P- 
+ Bebe of - mankind. He ſeems to ray been born and deligned: for the advancement: of civil Wi 


d boclefaſtical Fal He kept private regiſters, wherein he marked down the characters F aller, P- 
2 is greateſt ſu their way of livin 
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he ſixth of Jau ass; in the g. 50. 
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and their zeal. f nee about religion! 397: 425* 
alſo rote a "= of the tranſactions 40 his reign from e his undle t dub g. 313. 
ip. Long after his death, he was commonly called by the people 10 their 1 Ohne. 
and by many Edward the Saint.“ Edward could, with great pr f * 


| cell Ig: oh, as the emperor ſaid of Nome: We. received it of _ apd [ arg ot . daha 
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„ls A and 133 ater was. ors: 61 an anci TRE worth Z mily 10 N01 1 4 
_ lymondfwyke in Northumberland. He was educated 1 grammatical ay Hi 1 New, Kern e 
hte upon Tyne; and in academical at Cambridge, till he was batchelor of arts. He c. . n 8 
ak ds went to 4 8 where he was elected fellow of Univerſity- College in 1541 p. LY ; 
LI = 9 1 t Cambridge, where he became doctor of ain and maſter of 

8 e- 


He was made chal to king Edward VI. conſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter. i in * 547 * 4 


4 
and tranſlated to Lon on on the Aman of Bonner i in 1 549: but he died in the flames! | Xs 4 : Ll 
at Oxford in | 


$ 
Ridley, of alf "4 reſorrhing divines of that time, approached the ne + wy to the 


of England in her preſent purity of doctrines and diſcipline. His notions of ; eccleſiaſtical pblity Hittory st " 
were Fioh, but in geen; wt one and, in the 3 of the church, he allowed an . . 
able regard to the Hocker) of the ſtate! He faw; and Aroidede but could beat with, the! * 4 
errors of all parties among the reformed ; while the dignity, th e affability, one. . N 
. of his behaviour, gave him a general eſteem with all ranks ob 5 | : 
The church of Rome had laid ſuch a ſtreſs on the indiſp nfble 3 of ths . e 
ments, that the people were thought to believe, that by _— very action itſelf; without Ecclefiaf. 
the inward grace and diſpoſition of the mind, they were fufficient to juſtifipgtion, umleſs . 
the receiver himſelf prevented it; and. this ſeems to have given riſe to the : avg ; 
TS: If the reformers. who Ls ths notion, and who thought that at men wers 
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See Peter to unſcriptural and tinuter ſubtleties. Public diſputations were held in both univerſities, 
ls.” between 


Warmer, was held for three days together, to prove, that tranſubſtantiation was not to be found in 
. 78. the plain and manifeſt words of Scripture, nor could neceffarily be collected from it, nor 


confirmed by the conſent of the ancient fathers; and that there is no other ſacrifice and ob- 


lation in the Lord's Supper, than of a remembrance of Chriſt's death, and of thankſgiving. 


in a ſtrong determination againſt the corporal preſence. The truth is, he was then maſter 
of that ＋ more than any man of the age; for having met with a book of Ber- 
tram's in the ninth century, in which he, who was much eſteemed, had confuted this 
notion of the preſence of Chriſt's real fleſh and blood in the Sacratnent, the biſhop con- 


cluded that it was not the ancient doctrine of the church, but had been introduced 


with other errors and ſuperſtitions in the later centuries. He communicated this diſcovery 


to his friend archbiſhop Cranmer, and they fet themſelves to examine it with more than 
common care; making great collections out of the fathers, and other ancient writers, to 


prove the novelty and the abſurdity of the opinion. They ſhewed, that all the high ex- 
preſſions which were to be found in Chryſoſtom, and other ancient writers on this ſubject, 
were only ſtrains and figures of eloquence, to raife the devotion of the people in this 
holy ceremony; though the following ages had built their opinion on theſe expreſſions, and 


were diſpoſed” to believe every thing the more readily as it appeared void of all belief. 
But this opinion of the real preſence having been ſo generally received in England above 
three handed years, theſe eminent reformers 3 gradually in diſcuſfing it, that the 


Fuller, p. Ridley affiſted Cranmer in the firſt edition of the Liturgy, or Common-Ptayer, which was 
= publiſhed in 1548, He was ranked with Cranmer, Hooper, and Ferrars, among thoſe called 
Gathite the zealeus Proteſtants, in o 


5 607. zealous Papiſts. 1 | 6 
1421. 2 Ridley printed the injunctions which he had ſet forth for the viſitation of his dioceſe; 


v. 2, p. and they clearly ſhew the progreſs that the reformation had made in England. They par- 


255- ticularly injoined, that none ſhould receive the Communion, but ſuch as ſhould be ready 


with meekneſs to confeſs the articles of the Creed upon requeſt of the curate. That the 


Homilies ſhould be read orderly, without omiſſion of any part thereof; and that the 
Common-Prayer be read in every church upon Wedneſdays and Fridays. That none ſhould 
maintain purgatory, invocation of ſaints, the fix articles, bead-rolls, pilgrimages, relics, ru- 
brics, primers, juſtification of man by his own works, By bread, pſalms, aſhes, candles, 
creeping to the croſs, hallowing of fire, or altars, or ſuch like abuſes © 

e king was under a viſible decay, and biſhop Ridley preached before him towards 
the latter end of his ſickneſs. The biſhop enlarged much in his ſermon on the good effects 
of charity; and the king was ſo moved with what he faid, that imntediately after the ſer- 
mon he ſent for the biſhop, whom he commanded to fit down and be covered. His 


Warner, 


majeſty reſumed the heads of the diſcourſe, and ſaid his lordſhip muſt 4 ſome directions 
how he might acquit himſelf of his duty. The biſhop, aſtoniſhed at ſo much tenderneſs 


and ſenfibility in ſo young a prince, burſt forth into tears; but deſired time to conſider of 
the particular channel in which the royal charity ſhould be directed; and that the king 
would give him leave to . conſult with the lord-mayor and aldermen about it. His majeſty 
accordingly wrote them a letter by the biſhop, who returned 'to him with a ſcheme of 
 _ three foundations; one for the ſick and wounded, another for ſuch as were wilfully idle 
Guthrie, Or mad, and a third for orphans: and his 2 endowed St, Bartholomew's hoſpital for 
p. 119. the firſt, Bridewell for the ſecond, and the Grey-Friars church for the third. | 


©... 74 "The king died in 1553, and was ſucceeded by his fiſter Mary, whoſe reign was pol- 
© % man's 


luted with the blood of "martyrs, of whom Ridley was one of the chief. The queen was 
England, 2 rigid Papiſt, and cauſed lady Jane Grey to be beheaded, who open'y profeſſed the Pro- 

8. teſtant religion, and to whom Edward had conveyed the crown by his will. The duke 
of Northumberland and his fon, and the duke of Norfolk and his brother, were alſo be- 


100 228. l Was ſent to the Tower, among others, whom Mary was determined to ſacrifice to her 
Barnet, p. e queen releaſed Gardiner and Bonner out of the Tower, and employed them to pull 
. down the reformation. The maſs was reſtored, the Proteſtants inhumanly perſecuted, and 
-  - ſeveral laws enacted for re-eſtabliſhing popery. The parliament revived the ſtatutes againſt 
' ;.4 hereſy; and the queen commiſſioned Geldiner as her bloody inſtrument, for the extirpa- 


2 headed for attempting to place that moſt excellent lady on the throne; and biſhop Rid- 
3, . : 
Rapin 


Ibid. 230. married biſhops and prieſts; in conſequence of hops were deprived for 


W | 
| marriage, 


ch, four ' biſh 
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- 4 100 


ö 
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e been managed with much more advantage, which was in a great meaſure loſt by deſcending 


the reformers and the Papiſts, concerning the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſa- 
crament. Ridley was ſent to Cambridge, with ſome other delegates, where a diſputation 


jon to Gardiner, Tunſtal, and Bonner, who were called 


tion of What ſhe called hereſy. He was N ordered to purge the churches of all 
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w pa l 
marriage, as alſo ing is doctrines ; And 163000 of the 


clergy then in England, 1a, ooo were turned out for having wives. | 5 
As Gardiner was for forcing the Proteſtants into the pale of the Romiſh church, he = 
gan with exerting his rage againſt the biſhops, and the moſt eminent divines: The 

biſhops Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Ferrars, were all impriſoned, and all ſuffered mar- E 

tyrdom ; which cauſed an univerſal conſternation, and the popiſh biſhops themſelves ſeemed 

aſhamed of theſe barbarities. Adee | | | ö 
The convocation was adjourned, and removed to Oxford, that the diſpute with the Pro- » 

teſtant divines might be held before the whole univerſity. To give a colour of juſtice to Warner; | 

this conference, archbiſhop Cranmer, Ridley; and Latimer, were ſent from the Tower of P' 330. 

London to the priſon at Oxford, where they were ill accommodated, denied the convenience For: 

of their books and papers, the converſation of each other, and any mutual aſſiſtance in Bo of 

the conference ; for each was to have his day ſeparate from the others. To theſe three 7 

prelates, under ſuch diſadvantages, a committee from the convocation and the two univer- 0 1 

fities were to be oppoſed. The queen ſent her precept to the mayor and bailiffs of Ox- - 4 1 

ford, to bring the priſoners into the public ſchogls at the times appointed for the diſpu- q 

tations ; calling Ridley a doctor, and Latimer only clerk. It was intended to expoſe theſe | 

three great prelates to inſolence and abuſe. This diſputation was intended as a preparative or | 

«. prologue to the tragedy of theſe biſhops deaths; as it were to dry their bodies the more Fallen p. 

« afore-hand, that afterwards they might burn the brighter and clearer © for the ſame.” 5% 
The government and clergy are charged with the moſt infernal proceedings; The queen 

was married to Philip of Spain, and imagined herſelf pregnant: but ſhe declared, ſhe 

could not be delivered till the heretics, who now filled all the jails about London, were burnt; 

while the clergy and council of England were to be the executiohers of the bloody pur- 

poſe. * All the nation ſeemed to be in a blaze from perſecuting flames 5 and ee Gu:hries 

martyrs deſerve particular mention, thoſe of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer. p. 155. 

Commiſſions for trying them were directed to three biſhops and ſeveral others: but the 

imptiſoned prelates, at their different appearances, refuſed to acknowledge the papal au- Warner, 

thority. Cranmer was brought out firſt before the committee, as will be ſhewn in his life. P. 338“. 

The next was Ridley; who began with a ſolemn declaration, that though he was once 

of another opinion than what he was of at pfeſent, yet he had not changed it upon any 

worldly confiderations, but meerly for love of ttuth: and ſince it was the cauſe of God 

he was now to maintain, he proteſted that he would have leave to add to, of alter, any 

argument, as he ſhould ſee cauſe for it; and deſired he might be permitted to ſpeak with- 

out interruption; All this was. promiſed- him; but not complied with; and, though all & 
the committee aſſailed him by turns, even ſometimes four of five at once, he maintained 
his ground, till the prolocutor put an end, by ſaying, Yon ſee the obſtinate, vain- glo- 


\ 


« rious, crafty, and inconſtant mind of this man; but you alſo ſee the force of truth cannot 
« be ſhaken ; therefore, cry out with me, truth has the victory. * | 

The three biſhops were adjudged to be obſtinate heretics, and declared to be no longer ; 
members. of the church; to which they all objected. Ridley told the commiſſioners, © that | 
« although he was not of their company, yet he doubted not but his name was written 
« in another place, whither this ſentence would ſend him ſooner than by the courſe of 
* nature he Id have gone.” 170103 ONS Go 7 AOOUSTRTOTE NOINMIO., HT 2A! 

The priſoners were then parted, and conducted to their 72 riſons; where Ridley 
wrote à letter to the prolocutor, complaining of the noiſy and irregular manner with whi 
the diſpute was carried on; wherein he had not the liberty of making a full defence, nor 
of urging his arguments at length, being overpowered with clamour; and the indecent 
abuſe of four or five opponents at a time: he deſired, however, that he might have a 
copy of what the notaries had ſet down ; which was not granted. 

Ridley and Latimer refuſed to recant, or to renounce their reaſon upon the unintelli- g_, .. 
gible jargon of a popiſh Euchariſt, the common watch-word for murder in thoſe days, p. 155. 
and fey were to be delivered over to the ſecular arm. The biſhops of Glouceſter, Lin- 
coln, and Briſtol, were ſent to Oxford, to proceed againſt them. When the commiſſion 
was bead, and it appeared that the judges proceeded in the name of the pope, Ridley put Warner, 
on his cap, and refuſed to pay any reverence to thoſe who acted by ſuch a commiſſion, P. 378. 
Latimer alſo proteſted againſt the papal authority; and beitig both accuſed of the opinions 
which they had maintained in the public ſchools a year and a half before, were allowed 
till the next morning to conſider, whether they would retract, or perſevere in them. Both 
adhered to the anſwers they had already made, and the hext morning they were pro- 
nounced guilty of hereſy, degraded from prieſts orders, and configned over to the ſecular 
3 to be puniſhed, Br : 

reat attempts were made on Ridley to perſuade him to accept of the queen's mercy, Barnet, p. 
which he refuſed, and a warrant was ſent down for the execution of him and Latimer. a5; | 
They ſuffered on the ſixteenth of October 1555, on the North - ſide of Oxford, in the ditch * 
oppoſite Balliol- College. When they came up to the ſtake, they embraced each * 
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174 
wich great affection; and Ridley, with an air of pleaſure, ſaid to Latimer, Be of good 
heart brother; for God will either aſſuage the fury of the flame, or elſe enable us to 
© abide it.” They were not permitted to ſpeak in anſwer to a long ſermon. preached by 
Smith, unleſs they would recant. To this oy replied, . that he would never deny his 
” Lord, nor the truths, of which he was perſuaded, but God's will be done.” He ſaid, 
he bad received fines when he was biſhop of London for leaſes which were now voided, 
and defir-d that the queen might give order, either that the leaſes might be made good, 
or the fines reſtored to the tenants out of the effects he had left behind him, which 
were more than ſufficient for that 2 After this, they were ordered to fit themſelves 
for the ſtake; ſome gunpowder was hanged about their bodies to haſten their deaths; 
Warrer, and the fire was put to the wood. The powder took fire with the firſt flame, which 
p. 380. inſtantly put Latimer out of his pain: but there was ſor much wood thrown on the fire 
Fot's where Ridley was, that the flame could not break through it; ſo that his legs were al- 
Book of moſt conſumed before it was obſerved; and then, a pa being made to the flame, it 
p. 488, put an end to his life, in the fifty-fitth year of his age. 
The ſtation which both theſe martyrs had held, the regularity of their lives, the peace- 
ableneſs of their tempers, their age, and their behaviour at the ſtake, raiſed great com- 
miſeration in the tors, and ſent them home greatly diſpleaſed with thoſe who had 
i brought them to this end. = "pF | De 5 
Warner, Ridley's fine parts, and his great improvements in all the branches of literature neceſſary 
p 381. to a divine, gave him the firſt rank in his profeſſion; and his life was anſwerable to his 
knowledge. He was of an caſy wü temper z- and though he wanted not a pro 
ſpirit to ſupport his character, or to do himſelf juſtice againſt the great and powerful; 
yet he was always ready to forgive any injuries, or offences. His zeal for religion did 
not ſhew itſelf in promoting ſeverities againſt thoſe who differed from it; but in dili- 
l gently explaining the parts that were miſunderſtood, and ſhewing their foundation in Scrip- 
ture and antiquity. The greatneſs of his mind was not only ſhewn in the candour and 
charity of his ſentiments z he did good offices for thoſe who differed from him; he was 
a great benefactor to the poor; he expended his revenue in.a way becoming a biſhop ; he 
maintained and treated Heath, the deprived biſhop of Worceſter, for a year and half, in 
the ſame ſplendor as though Fulbam- ouſe had been his own; and Bonner's mother, who 
merited nothing on her own account, . dined always there at the table with him, whilſt 
her ſon was in the Tower. The reformation; was greatly indebted to his zeal and learn- 
ing while he lived, as well as to his courage and conſtancy, at his death: for of. all 
who ſerved the altar of the church of England, he bore, perhaps, the moſt uſeful teſti- 
p. 155- mony, both in life, and death, to her doctrine. Bi hy 6 e eee 
Did. He received his learning at Cambridge, Paris, and Louvain. He was a perſon ſmall in 
Wood, p. ſtatute, but great in learning, and profoundly read in divinity. Among ſeveral things that 
78. he wrote, were theſe, © A Treatiſe concerning Images, not to be ſet up, nor _ worſhipped 
« in Churches. A brief Declaration of the Lord's Supper. A Treatiſe of the bleſſed Se- 
« crament. A piteous Lamentation of the miſerable ate of the Church of England, at 
« the Time of the late revolt from the Goſpel. A Companion between the comfortable 
a ine of the C igion.” He had a hand in com- 
piling the Comnion Prayer-Book ; as alſo diſputations and conferences about matters of 
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Wh *childfen” of this" world are in their generation wiſer than the children of light.” "He Beers 
5 85 Ms the moft celebrated preacher of that time; the ſimplicity 'of his matter, and his "zeal r 
5 in 3 being preferred to more elaborate oompoſers. The lower houſe com- Fot, v. 2, 
. me biſhops, who were wanting in their duty to ' ſuppreſs” abuſcs's which was Pe, 337- 
doderſtoo 54 26 a refleivn' on Cranmer, Shaxtön, and Latimer. : n 
TP: A 1 rk biſhop Latimer preached a' ſermon, near the gallows, ben Joht-Poreſt WAS v. 1, p. 
ted for denying the king's ſupremacy. When the great' monaſteries were reſigned to #3 , 
"is majeſty, Latimer preſſed Cromwell. carneſtly, that two or three houſes in each county, annals, 
might be reſerved, for N ſtudy, and 2 But when the act of the ſix bloody 2 
articles was put in execution, Latimer had ſpecial favour to ſave himſelf by loſing Abridg. 
his biſhopric, which he reſigned in 1540, inſtead of complying with an act; that, by ex-v. 1, p. 
9. tenſtye interpretations, was made commenſurate to the whole body of popery. He was 797: 
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174 The LIFE of Dr. HUGH LATIMER. 


Warner, When Henry VIII. capriciouſly intended to force his own religion upon his ſubject, 
2. Latimer ſound that he could not have the freedom of his conſcience, and the poſſeſſion 
of his ſee; therefore, he reſigned the latter voluntarily, without being required 3 to do. 
He might have been reſtored in che time of Edward? but he choſe to live in a private 
ſtation with archbiſhop Cranmer at Lambeth, and to lay out all his time in preaching in 
different laces. ä | 425 EEE 
Laimer may be called the Demoſthenes of the pulpit. His zeal and fincerity inſpired 
him with figures of ſpeech, to which learning and ſtudy cannot riſe. An honeſt enthu- 
ſiaſm gave his tongue eloquence ; a primitive freedom gave his eloquence conviftion. His 
ſermons were plain, but pointed; no vice was placed ſo high, that he would not attack, 
Guthrie, He was ic, but the times required it: he had vehemence, but it was well conducted. 


* 


3 His diſcourſes were directed rather to the reformation of manners, than to the controverſies 


of religion. He practiſed all he pr In his 1 no reſerve; in his 
reproaches he indulged no ſpleen; for the former, but where vice was 


1 


never uſe 

corrigible; nor the latter, but where it was pernicious. He was a friend to the crown 

and the people, averſe to the tyranny of the nobles, and indifferent about the claims of 

of the ee « In ſhort, he could have lived quiet and content under any conſtitution 

« either of church or ſtate, where the adminiſtration was veſted in a man of virtue.” 

Warner, He arraigned the vices of the great, in a ſermon at; court before king Edward, with a 

380. freedom which became his character. He had nothing to fear from that religious prince; 

2, p. 115, and, as he had nothing to loſe, ' the power of the courtiers had no terrors. He took 

Warner, great care of his dioceſe, while he exerciſed the epiſcopal office; giving a noble example 

P- 301. of hoſpitality, benevolence, and a contempt of riches ; for which much greater churchmen, 

both in his own days and fince, have not been ſo eminent. In ſhort, Latimer, with a 

« moderate ſhare learning and abilities, was a much greater man, a much better Chtiſ- 

te tian, and a much worthier biſhop, than many of his order, who have ſhone with a 

„ more conſpicuous figure. | Ms . "= IH | 

Foller, b. One of the laſt ſermons king Edward heard, was preached before him by Latimer, when 

7» P. 426+ their party began to increaſe who oppoſed the Liturgy. He particularly mentioned Thomas 

lord Seymour, of whom he ſaid; He was, I heard ſay, a covetous man, a covetous 

LAY * man indeed: I would there were no more in England. He was, I heard fay, an am- 

vrinted in © bitious man; I would there were none in England. He was, 1 heard ſay, a ſeditious 

1607, p. „ man, a contemner of common-prayer: I would there were no more in England. Well! 

83 4 he is gone, I would he had ie 5 behind him.” At this time, he was ſo far ad- 

vanced in years, as to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Old Latimer; and he openly 

preached, with great ſeverity, againſt the outrageous ſpoil of the goods of the church 

' without law or order. Cranmer and Ridley alſo delivered their conſciences very freely on 

| that head: but they were not able to ſtem the torrent of licentiouſneſs and corruption, 

Warner, which had deluged the land in ſuch a manner, as if irreligion had been the conſequence 

p. 314 of .forſaking confeſſion, N and the ceremonies which had been practiſed. The bi- 

| ſhops and clergy, gene ly ſpeaking, did not a little contribute to this degeneracy ; ſeveral 

among the former, and the greateſt part of the latter, being ftill Papiſts in their hearts; 

and complying only externally with the reformation to. preſerve their benefices, not only 

neglected the paſtoral care, but ſet the people againſt it in its preſent model, and were 
rather well pleaſed that there was ſo much, and ſuch great diſorder. ; 

Bornet,p. When Mary was crowned, the Proteſtant preachers were impriſoned. Archbiſhop Cran- 
| Winer, mer was ſent to the Tower, where Latimer was alſo committed at the ſame time; and 
p. 227. ſcarcely any biſhop or preacher who had ſignalized himſelf for the reformation, and did 
| not either recant, or fly beyond ſea, eſcaped either deprivation or imprifonment, or both. 
England was now adorned with flowers and fillets woven by the hands of prieſts; and 
brought, like a heedleſs' victim, to their altar, on which ſhe was to pour our her warmeſt 

blood, that of her liberty and religion. But the blood of the martyrs, proved to be the 

| Ib. 155. feed of the church; and their ſufferings made more converts than their ſermons had done, 

Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were ſent to Oxford, to ſeal the faith with their blood, in 

the preſence of the whole univerſity. 2 : . 

Ibid. 166. Latimer had ſhewn a generous contempt for ee Ridley for money, and both of 

them for life. When Latimer was deprived of his biſhopric on account of the fix articles, 

Fuller, b he was ſucceeded by Nicholas Heath, who was legally. deprived. by Edward VI. but La- 

7» P-495- timer would not accept of his ſee again, knowing Heath to be of a. meck and moderate 

| nature; and it was conferred. upon Hooper, who held it in commendam with his ſee of 

Glouceſter ; becauſe Latimer and Heath were both ſurviving, and were each accounted a 

| lawful biſhop by thoſe of their own religion. Hugh Latimer continued Hugh Latimer, 

without any addition of title or preferment: but he was in civility ſaluted as other biſhops, 

Ibid. and honoured by all good people, who conſidered him * as confeffor-general to all Pro- 

e teſtants troubled in mind; and he was the treaſury, into which reſtored ill-gotten goods 
« were caſt, to be beſtowed on the poor, according to his diſcretion.” : xe 
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ſincere is whatever he profeſſed. Gardiner and Bonner knew 
any advantage to their cauſe by his ſufferings. * The meſſenger, T 
to nme firſt before the commiſſioners, had no orders 1 


D But the old man did nt fink his. 
4 — walus +: to pat t himteif 60 the trouble of aber bur of the” way of death. Cee 
LA y he furcendered himſelf,” and put the prelatey under a neceffity of 290 h 


r. 155+ 
we" cer ey I — 1 A good adered Þ $ 70 oth in an doll r al 
[ entite m che Or! forren himſelf an lad down Wager; 
en the cauſe of God required k e le, c 
bare mentioned in the Hife of Ridley, how that .otelate and Latimer, were 0 
Eto their trials before three biſhops at Oxford, who pronounced them guilty of a a1 ai * 
55 over to be Buthri'i! etwilhftanding 'Earditia" Pole, ad the pöpe's legate, filed 
and Latimer — pt the | odd, and ditected their _—_— h, in cas tb 115 
of e ellis | the delegates would aw APEX them to 0 705 
amore. than a prieft. © 7 P14 4 9% Jha n 
The condemned prelat 65 refuſed bo: geen y and a Wartänt came do. bor 10 lord 
© WWillians; and the —— to attend their execution. As they were leading out to the . 
ke, they Jooked up to Cranmetr's oh, in * to Have feen him, and bid him adieu! Ibid. . 
but the. archbiſbop, cy. engaged in with ſome friars, forgot to appear at the fl 
Ds > window when they us by. b eging himfdf however ſoon after, e went ta  - 
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1 ceived his academical education at Merton-Colle 5 Oxford, where he was ſent in Atheoz. 
1 $14, and placed under the tuition of his uncle John e who was made maſter- 8 
fellow of that houſe in 1513, and was alſo principal of st. Ibat's-hall. In 1518, Johb ibid. 586. 
Hooper, the nephew, was. admitted batchelor - of arts, which was, the higheſt degree he. | 
„ "ok in this univerſity, and about the ſame time completed it by determination. What be- 3 
came of him after is not juſtly known: but it is reported, that he was of the number » 
of Ci | , commonly called white monks, and 8 ſo for ſome years, till he grew Stow, p- Þ 
of a monaſtic life, and returned to Oxford, where he. was converted t6 Lutheran» 533: 
im y books brought from , Germany, and ſoon became a - zealous Proteſtant. ... 
In 1539, when the ſtatute. of the fix articles Vie nt in execution, he left Oxfor d, and nee. 
got into” the ſervice of Sir Thomas Arundel, a Devonſhire gentleman, to whom he became Abridg.v. 


chaplain and ſteward af his eſtate. Thi tl was a very Catholic knight, ; 1, B+. 8211s 
e ward of eſtate s gentleman ery 8 * 1 
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| Guthrie" afterwards put to death with 22 in the reign of Edward VI. He ſoon dir. 


Hider of ered that Hooper was a P t, who thereby loſt his protection, and was obli 

_ x3 tb fly Buy Be Shore he continued ſome time among the reformed, till his lle of 

86. ſome of their proceedings made bim return to England. On his arrival in his native country, 

— P he lived with a gentleman of the name of _ Seintlow, where he became known, and was 
- .  Gught after to be a ended. Upon this, he diſguiſed himſelf like a failor, hired a 

boat, and went to and, from whence he went to Holland, and fo on to Switzerland. 

Bullinger was then at Zurick, where he ſucceeded Zuinglius in the chair. He had been ob- 


liged to forſake his country on account of religion, and therefore gave a very friendly re- 


See Bul- 


a EE 

Edward VI. came to the crown, in 1547, and Hooper came to England again, when he 

Wood, p. ſettled in London, where he frequently preached to the people on ſeveral reformed doc- 

Nets, trinal heads, and icularly againſt pluralities. He had a great ſweetneſs of temper, and 
T% all the of the reformed, who inclined to a parity of church 


vernment. His reſidence in foreign parts, where , reformation bordered too much upon 


; fevelling principles, had brought him into a train of thinking no way favourable to church 


diſcipline. He made the avoiding ſuperſtition a matter of conſcience; but he run into 

the very extreme he ſhunned, by his zeal to avoid it; for he ſuperſtitiouſly declined uſages 

which he owned to be indifferent in themſelves, only becauſe they became important 
through the injunctions of ſuperiors: however, it will appear, that he was flexible in thoſe 

points, and that he could comply when he found the government was not to be trifled 

with. He agreed perfectly well with Cranmer and Ridley in the main doctrines of the 

mid. reformation, and in zeal to promote it; yet they appear to have been very apprehenſive 
| of his principles. Hooper was a worthy conſcientious man. In his life he was blameleſs; 
but ſomewhat too neglectful of thoſe ap ces, which are indiſpenſible for giving re- 
verence to power, either civil or eocleſiaſtic, in the eyes of the people, who ſee no farther 

Wood, p. than exteriors. He was a perſon of good parts, and well verſed in the learned tongues: 
26. he was a good philoſopher; but a better theologiſt, had not his principles been too rigid 
Guthrie in diſſenting from the church of England, as appointed by Edward VI. He was now ap- 


—_ pointed chaplain to the duke of Somerſet; an pe rhaps, was more ſeverely treated on 


* that account, when his great patron loſt the pro In 1549, he: became an ac- 
cuſer of biſhop Bonner, when he was to be deprived his biſhopric, which made him 
fare the worſe when queen Mary came to the crown. 5 1 e I Rees 
After Hooper had practiſed himſelf in his popular and common kind of preaching, he 
Martyrs, was called to preach before the king, who, in 1550, made him biſhop, of Glouceſter, and 


p. 133- about two years after he had the biſhopric of Worceſter given to him to keep in com- 


ood, p mendam with the former. The earl of Warwick recommended Hooper to this preferment, 
arner, as a man who had all thoſe virtues and qualities required of St. Paul in a good biſhop, 

p. 287. in his epiſtle to Timothy. But Hooper, having reſided in Switzerland, and imbibed ſome 
£90, P- odd notions there, was the means of introducing thoſe diſputes about things indifferent, 

Fox's which have had fince that time ſuch a fatal conſequence in the church. It was cuſtomary 
artyrs, 


3 . to wear ſuch garments and apparel as the popiſh biſhops uſed : firſt a chymere, and under 


Warner, that a white rochet; then a mathematical cap with four angles, dividing the whole world 


p. 287. into four parts. The moſt ſenfible men are not without their weakneſſes and whirhs. Hooper 


4 ic P was a man of learning, and of parts; but he had taken it into his head, that as theſe 


Warner, ſacerdotal veſtments were meer human inventions, brought into the church by cuſtom or 
p. 287. tradition, and invented chiefly for celebrating the maſs, and conſecrated for that uſe, fo 
they were therefore among the ceremonies condemned by St. Paul as beggarly elements. 
In anſwer to this, it was told him by archbiſhop Cranmer, and biſhop Ridley, that though 
tradition in matters of faith was juſtly to be rejected; yet in rites and ceremonies which 
were indifferent, cuſtom alone was a good argument for the continuance of that which had 
Wood, p. been lon 4 uſed. The archbiſhop therefore required Hooper to conform himſelf to the 
2H law.: but he obſtinately refuſed a rochet, and Cranmer refuſed to conſecrate him without it. The 
b. 7, p. carl of Warwick, who was then omniprevalent at court, wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, deſiring 
— him not to inſiſt upon theſe ceremonies from the pp ele& of Glouceſter ;,nor to charge him 
Martyrs, ©* with an oath burthenſome to his conſcience.” It is faid by ſome writers, that this was the 


F. 25. oath of ſupremacy; but others, with more reaſon, conceive it the oath of canonical obe- 


88. dience to the archbiſhop, which confe 
73. from taking the oath of ſupremacy, wherein his own dignity was ſo nearly concerned. 
Warwick alſo prevailed on the king to write a letter to Cranmer in favour of Hooper, 
wherein his majeſty told his grace, that he had choſen Hooper to be biſhop. of Glou- 

- ceſter, as well for his great learning, deep judgment, and long ſtudy, both in the Scrip- 
«tures, and other profound learning; as allo for his good diſcretion, ready utterance, and 

<© honeſt life for that kind of vocation. From conſecrating of whom, ſays the king, we 


: 
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— en to Hooper, who was remarkable for his knowledge in the Greek and Hebrew lan. 
147. 


act. . . p We bs. oe a T0 R0- 


w uentially commanded ſuch ceremonies as Hooper was 
Foller, p. willing to decline; for it is improbable that the king would diſpenſe with any. perſon 


« underſtand 
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« underſtand you do ſtay, becauſe he would have you otnit, and let pas certain rites and 
«ceremonies offenſive to his conſcience, whereby ye think, you ſhould fall in premunire 
e of laws: we have thought good to diſpenſe, and discharge you of all manner of dangers, _ 
«, peraltics, and forfeitures, you ſhould run into, and be in any manner of way, by omit- | 
« ting any of the fame.” This letter was dated the fifth of Auguſt 1550, and was Ter: x 
figned by Somerſet, and five other lords of the council: but Cranmer that Hooper p. 120. 
ſhould conform himſelf in all points, and denied him the liberty of the pulpit, while the Wood, p. 
council confined him to his houſe. Cranmer conſulted Bucer and Martyr upon this occa- 5. 
fion, who were alſo conſulted by Hooper, as mentioned in their lives. Hooper continued p. 3 
ſtrong in his prepoſſeſſion, and many arguments were urged on both fides, which later Gate,, 
ages have more amply enlarged, and explained. Hooper then. publiſhed a confeſſion of his Faller, = 
faith, in which he complained of the privy-council. Upon this he was, committed to the 8 
cuſtody of the — who uſed all his endeavours to bring Hooper off from his fin- 3 
gularities, but without effect. His grace then informed the council, that his . OY 
not content with his nonconformity, but had offered to preſcribe rules on this head to the 


public; whereupon the cou ncil ordered his grace to ſend him to the Fleet, and he con- 

tinued there till the next year. | 13 | | 
This extraordinary ſeverity of the council towards ſo eminent a divine; is a proof that Guthrie; 

each party took its opportunity of perſecuting its enemies as occaſion preſented, or was g. 3 P. 

taken from their noncompliance with the new ſyſtem of parliamentary religion. ah 

At laſt the earl of Warwick deſerted his chaplain ; and the affair of Hooper, which had Fuller, p- 

Dept from Auguſt to March whilſt he remained in the Fleet, was reſumed. He was ©*F 

brought before the council, to explain himſelf on the difficulties which he had ſtarted. 

The objection he made to the oath was, the ** ſwearing by God, the ſaints, and the holy Warner, 

&« poſpels,” when none but God himſelf ought to be appealed to in an oath. Upon this 9s. 

the king ſtruck out thoſe words with his own hand, and allowed that no creature ought 

to be ſworn by. As to the point about the veſtments, it was compromiſed on theſe con- 

ditions: he was to wear the epiſcopal habit which was preſcribed, when he was conſe- 

crated, and when he preached before the king, or in his cathedral, and in any public 

place; and on other occaſions he was diſpenſed with. On theſe terms he was conſecrated 

in the uſual form; by which he loſt much of the popularity he had gained with his de- 

a clamation againſt the eſtabliſhed rites. Both parties had violently contended about this pox's 

matter; which was the means of introducing a contention into England that has been per- Martyrs 


nicious to the intereſts of religion and the church. | 155 
ie Thus Hooper was conſecrated biſhop of Glouceſter, on the eighth of March 1 551, and p. 296. 
d then. preached before the king, in his epiſcopal habit. When he entered into his dioceſs, * P- 
« he left no pains untaken, nor ways unſought, how to train up the flock of Chriſt in Fox, p. 
«© the true word of ſalvation, continually labouring in the ſame.” He preached often, kept 16. 
good hoſpitality for the poorer ſort of people, and was beloved by all. | 


The ſee of Glouceſter was looked upon as a poor pittance for ſo great a divine, and, on 
the twentieth of May 1552, he was declared biſhop of Worceſter, in the room of Heath, who | 
was then a priſoner in the Fleet, for refuſing to agree with the book of ordinations. Hooper Guthrie, 
was permitted to hold Worceſter in commendam with Glouceſter ; for which he was cen- po 
ſured by the Papiſts. But let ſuch know, that the dioceſes of Glouceſter and Wor- ane” 
* ceſter lie contiguous: that many fingle biſhoprics in England are larger than both, for 
„ extent in land, and number of pariſhes: that Dunſtan had the biſhopric of Worceſter __ 
„ and London with it at the ſame time, being far more remote: that it is not having 
* two biſhoprics together, but the neglecting of one, is the fin ; whereas Hooper, in preach- See 12 
« ing and viſiting, afforded double diligence in his double dioceſs. 
The compliance of Hooper with the eſtabliſhed religion was, at this time, of great ſer- 

vice to the public: but this plurality conferred upon one prelate, is a proof how far the 
government began to deviate from the ſtrict maxim it had laid down, of not ſuffering a Guthrie, 
biſhop to m even a parſonage in commendam. Hooper made a very good uſe of P. 19 
his power. He viſited both ſees, and did vaſt ſervices both to the church and ſtate of 
England. He made to the king a deed of gift of his biſhopric of Glouceſter, and of all 

the lands and annuities he enjoyed by the ſame. Soon after, that biſhopric was diffolyed, _ 

or rather united with the ſee of Worceſter, ſo that the juriſdiction of Glouceſter ceaſed. guype. 

In the act of his tranſlation to Worceſter, he was, made biſhop of the ſame, durin os "rant. 
natural life, provided he behaved fo long well. But it is. probable, the new _biſh 

enjoyed only a ſmall part of the revenues, conſidering the daily growing practice of cour- 
tiers begging for eccleſiaſtical revenues. n eats RS 
When king Edward died, in 1553, religion was ſubverted, and this good biſhop was one 
of the firſt that was ſent for by queen Mary to be at London, to anſwer Heath the de- pox, p. 
pr ed 'biſhop, and Bonner biſhop of London, for being one of his accuſers. Hooper was 137- _ 

adviſed to make his eſcape: but he was determined to bear the 125 and ſaid, 
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once i fled, and 'took me to my feet; now I will continue to live and die with my Wood, p. 
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« ſheep,” He was ght up to London by a purſuivant in Auguſt; and was very op- 

Fox, p. probiouſly received by the biſhop of Wincheſter, who committed him priſoner to the Fleet 
137- on the ft of September following. He remained there ſeveral months, —_—_ which time 
325. he was examined many times, and required to recant his opinions : but he ſtood conſtant 
Guthrie, and reſolute to the articles of his faith. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Ferrars, were alſo 
p. *3%* impriſoned. The archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of Briſtol, Cheſter, and St. David's, 
Ib. 145. were deprived of their biſhoprics, for having been married. The ſees of Lincoln, Here- 


yn ford, and Glouceſter, were declared void, becauſe thoſe biſhops had miſbehaved themſelves. 


une Thus were ſeven biſhops turned out all at once, by an authority which the | bigotted 
Abridg.?. queen herſelf thought finful and ſchiſmatical 3. and their ſees were filled with men in 


bee, whom ſhe confided. r | ben e e eee | 
7 $46. The council proceeded: with vigour in matters of hereſy, and removed Cranmer, Rid- 
Ay 4 4 ley, and Latimer, to diſpute with ſome members of the convocation at Oxford, where 
See Rid. they all ſuffered martyrdom, 1 here was a deſign of the ſame nature to be executed at 
ley's life, Cambridge, over ſome other biſhops and eminent clergy, who were in the ſeveral priſons 
arne, of Newgate, the Fleet, and the King's-bench: but the priſoners ſet forth a declaration, 
P. 353: ſigned by Hooper, Ferrars, Coverdale biſhop of Exeter, and ſeven. divines, that they 
othrie, ould not diſpute unleſs in writing, except it were before the queen and her council, or 
one of the houſes of parliament. To this declaration they added a ſummary of their be- 
lief; for which, they ſaid, they were ready to offer up their lives to the halter, or the 
Warner. fire, as it ſhould pleaſe God to appoint. . This prevented any farther public conferences in 
religion; and it was determined to filence the Proteſtants more effectually in another man- 

ner. ' - | | g ir! 
Guthrie, It would be diſagreeable to particularize the numerous deprivations, hardſhips, expulſions, and 
P- 136. impriſonments, abich the Proteſtant party, both clergy and laity, women as well as men, 
underwent. The government had the parliament on its fide, and drove on as furiouſly as 
could be wiſhed. Nothing was to be heard but declamations, from their moſt florid 
preachers, in favour of their religion, Nothing was to be ſeen in the ſtreets, but pageants 
expoſed by Papiſts, and pillories occupied by Proteſtants : yet no pomp could amuſe, no 
ſeverity could damp the ſpirit of the people. e 8 7 | 

Warner, Gardiner chearfu ly undertook to put the laws in execution againſt heretics : but as the 
p. 365. people could not be intimidated by his threats, or worked upon by his promiſes, the council 
ſent for the moſt popular ES that were in cuſtody, to begin the ſeverities upon 
Fox's. them, according to Gardiner's plan. It was reſolved that Hooper, as the moſt obnoxious 
Mary, to the government, if not the. moſt . N in his own party, ſhould be the leading fa- 
p. 157. crifice to popery. They called him before them on the twenty-firſt of January 1555, and 
offered him a pardon by the name of John Hooper clerk, not acknowledging him to 
have been a biſhop, if he would confeſs his hereſies, and return to the church, which 
Warer, he abſolutely” refuled. Three articles were then exhibited againſt him, for marrying, for 
p. 366. allowing a. divorce and ſecond marriage in the cafe of fornication, and for denying the 
corporal preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament. rigs owned himſelf guilty of the accu- 
Fox's dation; but offered to defend himſelf againſt all who ſhould maintain the contrary. He 
A behaved with all humility to the biſhops, who treated him with the utmoſt inſolence, and 


p. 611. 


' remanded him back to priſon. 


Tue two bleody biſhops ef London and Wincheſter had a perſonal hatred at Hooper, 
Guthrie, who behaved with all the conſtancy of a primitive martyr. He had kept up a correſpond- 


in the Lord, fi ht a good fight, and be faithful unto the end; as Chriſt was their cap- 
tain; and all the prop ets, and apoſtles, and martyrs, their fellow ſoldiers, T9997 0; 
ad declared that Hooper ought to be deprived of his biſhopric, and 
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The LIFE of Dr. JOHN HOOPER. 


walked through the ſtreet ſurrounded by the populace : . “Come, brother Rogers, muſt 

ac we two take this matter firſt in hand, and begin to fry theſe faggots 2 Rogers an- 
ſwered: of Yes, fir, by God's grace.” Doubt not, replied Hooper, but God will give 
grace. 7 9. DIOW WW 737 | ; p \ ** ; q « ; 
The next, morning they were brought again before the commiſſioners, who ſate in judg- Fox, pa 
ment in St. Mary Overy's church. Hooper would by no means condeſcend to the com- 
miſſioners, Who condemned him to be degraded, and ordered him to be carried to the 
Clink, a priſon. near the biſhop of Wincheſter's houſe ; from whence he was removed to News 

gate the ſame night. | 


179 


The people prayed for him as he was guarded through the ſtreets; and he was kept 
cloſe priſoner in Newgate fix days. During this time he was frequently viſited by Bonner 
and his chaplains, who vainly endeavoured to make him a convert to their church. They 
offered him wealth and hana which he deſpiſed ; and then they ſpread a report 
that he had recanted. This report ſoon came to his ears, at which he was greatly grieved; 
and, on the ſecond of February, wrote a letter to diſprove that falſe and malicious ſtory z * 
and to aſſure the world that he was more than ever confirmed in the Proteſtant faith, 
ſaying, © I have taught the truth with my tongue and with my pen heretofore, and here- Ibid. 
« after ſhortly ſhall confirm the fame by God's grace with my blood.” | | 
The biſhop of London came to Newgate, and degraded. Hooper, after reading the ſens Ib. 141: 
tence of his degradation, wherein Hooper is called a Preſbyter, under the juriſdiction of 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, by whoſe definitive ſentence he was pronounced, © an open, 
« obſtinate, and incorrigible heretic ;” and, as ſuch, was to be degraded from his order, 
and for theſe demerits to be delivered to the ſecular power. © In degrading this bleſ- ö 
« ſed biſhop, they did not proceed againſt him as a biſhop, but only as againſt a prieſt, | 9 
« as they termed him; for ſuch as he was, theſe Balaamites accounted no biſhop- | | 
Rogers was degraded at the ſame time, and died a martyr in Smithfield : but Hooper 
was impolitically ſent by the government to die at Glouceſter, that the hearers of his doc- 
trine might be the witneſſes of his ſufferings. By the order that was ſent. to burn him Guthrie, 
at Glouceſter, the ſheriff was ditected to call in ſome of reputation in the county to aſſiſt P: 154+ 
at his execution: and becauſe he was, ſays the order, a vain-glorious perſon, as all 
« heretics are, he was neither ſuffered to ſpeak at large in going. to his execution, nor 
at the place, for avoiding further infection. He was much pleaſed at being carried to Warner, / 
Glouceſter, that he might confirm with his death the truth which he had taught there P. 366. 
= * life; not doubting but the Lord would give him ſtrength to perform the ſame to 
Orry. F bs y 5 $4 53 $$ | j ; 
2 On e fifth of February, before daylight, he was brought by the ſheriffs from News For, p: 
gate, to a place appointed near St, Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ſtreet, where he was re- 1. 
ceived by a body of the queen's guards, who were to carry him to Glouceſter. | He eat 
IC a hearty breakfaſt, and leapt chearfully on horſeback without help. On the ſeventh he 
arrived at Glouceſter, where he found all the citizens aſſembled to ſee him, who cried and 
lamented for his condition. | r | 


The next morning ſome of his friends were permitted to ſee him, among whom was Warner. 
Sir Anthony Kingſton, who found the good biſhop at his prayers, and burſt forth into Fox. 
tears, as he ſpoke in this manner: I underſtand you are come here to die: but, alas, 

s conſider that life is ſweet, and death is bitter: therefore, one life may be had, de- 

t fire to live, for life hereafter may do good.” The _ anſwered, indeed, I am A 
*« come here to end this life, and to ſuffer death, becauſe I will not gainſay the former - 
te truth that I have taught in this dioceſs, and elſewhere. I do not ſo much regard this 9 
« death, nor eſteem this life; but have ſettled myſelf, through the ſtrength of God's Holy 

« Spirit, patiently to paſs through the torments and extremities of the fire now prepared 

« for me, rather than deny the truth of his word.” The ſame night he was committed 

by the guard to the cuſtody of the ſheriffs of Glouceſter, who, with the mayor and alder- 

men, attended him with great reſpect. He thanked them for their civility, and requeſted 

the ſheriffs, that there might be quick fire, ſhortly to make an end.“ told them, 2 
« he was not come there as one compelled to die; for it was well known he might have Fox, p. 
« had his life with worldly gain: but as one willing to offer and give his life for the 4** 
« truth; rather than conſent to the wicked papiſtical religion of the biſhop of Rome, re- 

« ceived and ſet forth by the magiſtrates in England, to the high diſpleaſure and -diſho- | 
« nour of God: and he truſted, by God' grace, the next day to die a faithful ſervant of 

© God, and true obedient ſubject to the queen.” He was not carried to the common jail © 
of the city called North-gate ; but lodged in the houſe of Mr. Robert Ingram, where he 
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ſpent the night in devotion. I gd 55. Yo 
About cght the next morning, the commiſſioners appointed to ſee the execution came 
to the houſe; and at nine the biſhop was brought down from his chamber by the ſhe- 
riffs, and led to the ſtake between them like a lamb going to the ſlaughter. It was mar- 
ket-day, 1 and about ſeven thouſand F people Were aſſembled on the occaſion, V hich ny 
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Fox, p. him ſay, „ Al are tele people here ? Perhaps they think to hear ſomething of me 
1483 xe 1 3 — =P in times P 3 but, alas ſpeech is prohibited me. Notwithſtandine 
x the cauſe of my. death is. well known unto them. When I was 3 to be their 

xe paſtor, I preached unto them true and ſincere doctrine out of the word of God: be- 

„ cauſe I will not now account the ſame to be hereſy and untruth, this death is pre- 

de pared for me.” ü 5 Rn 

| He was dreſt in a gown of his hoſt's; a hat on his head; and a aff in his hand'ts 
ſupport him, as the ſciatica, which he had contracted in prifon, made him halt. The 
ple mourned for him all the way, and he looked very chearfully upon ſuch as he knew. 
He: Goquenily lifted up his eyes towards heaven as he paſſed 010 and he was never 
known, fince his being their biſhop, to look with ſo lively and ruddy a countenance as 
When he came to the ſtake, which was oppoſite the college of priefts, where he was 
uſed to preach, he beheld the preparation for his death with a cempoſed and ſmiling 
countenance. The place was ſurrounded with ſpectators, and the prieſts of the college were 
in the chamber over the college- gate. As the biſhop was not permitted to ſpeak to the 
people, he kneeled down to prayer, and beckoned to Mr. Bridges, whom he knew, to 
— it, which he did with great attention, and reported that the prayer was made upon 
the whole Creed, wherein the biſhop continued about half an hour, and declared his faith 
in the form of a prayer. When he was in the middle of this prayer, a box was brought, 
366. and laid before him on a ſtool, with his pardon from the queen, if he would recant, 
When he faw it, he cried,. If you love my ſoul, away with it; if you love my ſoul, 

« away with it.” He was then permitted to 1323 in his prayer, which he concluded 

For, p. in theſe words: © Lord ſtrengthen me with thy goodneſs, that in the fire I break not 
143. e the rules of patience; or elſe aſſuage the terror of the pains, as ſhall ſeem moſt to thy 


32 
+ 


| gore prayer was done, he prepared himſelf for the ſtake, and was undreſt to his 
C ſhirt, which he truſſed between his legs, where he had a pound of gunpowder in a 
Ibid. bladder, and under each arm the like quantity delivered him by the guard. A flood of 
tears. burſt from the eyes of all the ſpectators as he was faſtened to the ſtake, from whence 
he directed the executioner where to place the fire, which was ſoon kindled : but the 
Warner. wood. burning ill, and the wind blowing away the flame that it did mot riſe up and ſuf- 
 -- focate him, nor deſtroy his vitals, he Was for a long time in the utmoſt torment. He 
Guthrie, frequently called to the people, for the love of God, to bring him more fire; which, 
ase though it was renewed, was prevented by the wind from putting him out of his miſery, 
6 "tilt he had been near three quarters of an hour in burning. The account given by Fox 
Fox, p. of his long excruciating torments is terrible to hear, who ſays, he patiently bofte the: ex- 
144 tremity of the fire, neither moving forwards, backwards, or to any ſide; but having 
ne « his nether parts burnt,. and his bowels fallen out, he died as quietly. as a child in his 
te bed: and he now reigneth as a bleſſed martyr in the joys. of heaven, prepared for the 
« faithful in Chriſt before the foundations of the world: for whoſe 'conftancy all chriſtians 
te are bound to praife Gd! 22 at ; ä Wok en 


3 x Wen p. This learned and pious prelate was thus cruelly martyred, like St. Polycarp biſhop of 


2522 Smyrna, to whom he has been juſtly compared, on the ninth of February 1555, and in 
Fer, 2. the fixticth year of his age. 1 fee 


| | and treatiſes when in priſon t beſides he wrote of the Sa- 
i. 4 ch craments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. His writings are moſtly theſe: 


Wood, p, Anſwer to Gardiner's book, intitled, A Detection of the Devil's Sophiſtry: A Declaration 


4 « of Chriſt and his Office: Leſſon of the Incarnation of Chriſt: Sermons on Jonas: A 


P. t podly Confeſſion and Proteſtation of the Chriſtian Faith: Homily to be read in the time 
14 8⁰ . | | uy 
_—_ p. c of Peſtilence,” All theſe were wrote from 1549, to 1553: and he afterwards 


wrote ; Epiſtola ad Epiſcopos, &c, An Exhortation to Patience, ſent to his wife: Sentences 


wrote in Priſon: Comfortable Expoſitions on the twenty- third, ſixty- ſecond, ſeventy-third, 
and feventy-ſeventh Pſalms : Annotations on the thirteenth Chapter to the Romans: Twelve 
Lectures upon the Creed: Declaration of the Ten Holy Commandments of ' Almighty 
God: and he alſo tranſlated Tertullian's ſecond book to his wife, concerning the choice of 
a huſband or wife. ; | ' | | L rr 

wier, The manner of his death being fo very ſevere, very uncharitable reflexions were made 


4 10 upon it; as though he who had kindled the fire of diſſention about the veſtments, had 
405 


© ſuffered thus uncommonly for that reaſon. Ridley and Hooper were not fully reconciled 

till the reign of Mary, when Hooper had the honour to offer the firſt agreement, which 

Ridley embraced with a brotherly love, and ſeveral letters paſſed between them on that 

_ occaſion. They acknowledged their mutual faults in carrying things of ' ſuch' indifference 

Warner. to ſo great a length, and aſſured each other of their ſincere love and affection. Happy 

would it have been for 2 and much to the intereſt of religion, if the fires whic 
conſumed theſe pious men ha 


/ 


put an end to ſuch frivolous and idle conteſts !' And if thoſe 
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in them with . a furious zeal, would reflect more on the ſenſe - 

which. theſe ps had of them when they were on the verge of another world, 

than on the heats into which they put them, when perhaps: caſe and plenty made their 
violent, it is ptobable they might be perſuaded to a little more humility. and mo 
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* 
n 1525, Cranmer. married 4 gentle man's daughter; by which means he loſt his fellow- , l 
+ ſhip; and became divinity-reader in Buckingham- college, where he ſhewed himſelf a pro- Hiſtory of 


> fefled enemy to the lazy, ignorant friars, who, in return, gave out that he was only an Cam- 
aſtler. "His wife was. 24A capa to the . hoſteſs at the dolphin-inn, with whom ſhe boarded; b. 


and he went frequently to viſit her there, which occaſioned that ſlanderous report. But Fox. 
bis wife died in child-bed and he was re- elected into Jeſus-college in 1526. Fuller. 


An 1528, he was made doctor in divinity, and grew into ſuch great eſteem for his learning, wid. p. 


that the univerſity appointed him one of the examiners of their: ſufficiency, who com- 123. - 


menced therein; and he would never admit any to proceed in. divinity, unleſs they were +: 


ſubſtantially ſeen in the Holy Bible. The plague happened that year at Cambridge, which 


occaſioned the ſtudents to quit the colleges, and Cranmer removed to Waltham, with his 


principal pupils, to the houſe of Mr. Creſſy, whoſe wife was related to him. l "ER 
The cauſe of - divorce. between Henry VIII. and Catharine, of Spain, had been in queſ- p, 
ton two or three years between the canoniſts, civilians, and other learned men. The Wehn, 
king was impatient at the ſlow proceedings of the cardinals Wolſey and Campegius, the * 1 
latter of whom he ordered back to Rome, and removed himſelf from London to Wal- Life of 
tham for a night or two, while his houſhold removed to Greenwich; by which means it Henry 

where doctor Cranmer reſided. iner was ſecretary, and Fox was almoner to the king, 
Whoſe divorce was principally conducted by | nw The three doctors met at ſupper, wage 
Ls | a2 A | the 
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happened that the 1 lod doctor Gardiner and doctor Fox in the ſame houſe 4 * 6 
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Burnet's the ſubject of the divorce was Rarted, - that the other: might know! the: ialon of: Cran« 
| 22 mar upon it. He propoſed a new. method, which was, that the kin ſhould engage 
' Hiſtryof the chief univerſities and divines. of Europe, to examine the lawfulneſs of his marriage; 
| theRefor- and if they gave their reſobations cagaint.. it, then it being certain that: the pope's/ diſpen- 
3 ſation could not derogate from the law of God, the — muſt be declared null. uc This 
Strype, p. vas new, and ſeemed reaſonable; ſo they propoſed it to the king, who was much taken 
IF. with it. He ſaw this way was both better in- itſelf, and would -mortify. the pope ex- 


Fox. p. tremely. He inſiſted that Cranmer ſhould immediately and brought 
2 b. preſence, when be. fully ſatisfied. the king of his learning. apd abilities. The king com- 


4+. © manded him to digeſt his thoughts in writing upon that argument, and committed him 

to the care of the earl of © Wiltſhire and Ormond, named Sir Thomas Bullen, who" then 

dwelt at Durham-houſe, and was judged. a fit perſon for Cranmer to. refide with, . as he 

had been employed in embaſſies to Rome and Germany about the ſame matter, and able 

to inſtruct Cranmer in particular paſſages relating thereto. | | 5 

e king made Cranmgr his-chaphin, (gaye him a. gerd bynefize, ard Witte hin 

to be archdeacon of Taunton. Cranmer finiſhed his book in 1530, when he was com- 

Strype's miſſioned, with Gardiner, Fox, and others, to diſpute the cauſe in queſtion in both the 

| Adridg. yniverſities, and to procure their concluſions, which were given in favour of the divorce : and 

Ses we the foreigg . univerſities, 30 well as the principal ref6qmes, * Forpufred Int the apidion, that 
Life of « the marriage of a brother's wife was contrary both to the laws of God and nature.“ 

jd Cranmer and thoſe who favoured the divorce grounded their. judgment upon arguments 

VIII. p. | pou EP 

163. taken y from ſcripture, and partly from the fathers, councils, and ſchoolmen. The 

Burnet, p. main reſs was laid on the laws in Leviticus, of the forbidden degrees of marriage; among 

6! which this was one, „ nat to inarry the brother's wife: and tha rcafer fremech cler from 

Levit. tradition, which was the only ſure expounder of the ſeripture. They examined the validity 

16, of the pope's diſpenſation z and aſſerted, that no authority being able to make What was 

— a- fin in itſelf become lawful, every man that found himſeif engaged in a ſinful courſe of 

deer life, ought 10 forſake it; and, therefore, the king «ought to withdraw from the- queen 7 

and the biſhops of England, in caſe of refuſal, ought to proceed to conſure. 


| 4 | 1 A ſolemn _—_ was. then prepared and ſent to the biſhop of Rome, at the head of 
p. 180. was the of Wiltſhire, accompanied by the doctors Cranmer, Lee, Stokeſley, 
net, P. Carne, Bennet, and other learned men. » They, expoſtulated - very roundly with the: pope 


yo? s of Henry; infiſting on the ative oß the crown of England; and that 
- their. maſter. Arp mit „ him to a foreign caurt, and 

Eacleßal. therefore would not conſent that his cauſe ſhould be tried at Rome! The earl of Wilt- 
HM . 2, ſhire delivered Cranmer's book to the pope ; - telling him, that there were learned men 
1 = come along with him from England, w. were ready to defend hat was contained in 


to. appoint a for the diſputation ;. but it was a ie which he never performed; He 
knew, or f- that Cranmer was the author of that bock concerning the King's mar- 
 riag! . ; and he made him his penitentiaey in England, Ireland, and Wales. 


The ambaſſador and all the athers returned to England, axcept er, who continued at 
Strype, p. Rome to make good N far prevailed, that at laſt they openly granted 
* even in the pope s chief court of the Rota, that the marriage was againſt the law of God: 
but the pope s diſpenſing power was too advantageous a tenet to 
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King Henty laid | © 8 
for the divorce, | fore his Parliament. 


and à hundred books 
Chancellor deſired 


were twelve ſeals of. 
ſame argument. nan 


8, that they clear 
— but for the 


iſtory of 


j uriſdi , reien England 
into favour h ey Were received 11s, a 


a Fs Dead of the church of England wo W 15 the king che protoctar r. 
* —4 "rence — Mar te _ — who removed from court in july 1531 , 
8 a Wilt hive ne en on the fourteenth of November 1533, dhe dai 


t , . | 5 
a, the intereſt of Cranmer, Who was in Germany that year, where he e eee 


worth and di nity: he had vaſt. exner; mn Warham was a 
the ſteps that | 15 | 

him a great. 

cruel perſecutar of 
advance Cranmer t 


prelate of great Guthrie, . 
. 2, p. 
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36, 38. 
arner, 
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P. 97. 
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incapable of 4 biſhopric, ay de- x es * 
this, th Gul bank 
2 1 ey perverted the ſeriptu- Church | 
k . * 6, p- 
185, 


nation of all man * Sims 
Strype, p. 


thority. The an eminent civilian, / how 8. 

er and Oliver ad- garnet, p- 
were ſent to Rome; 9. 
uld — 15 very grate- 

againſt his power of 

was conſecrated by the biſhops of Lin 

Pope was of hard digeſtion : fo he made Strype, p. 


| ved himſelf not bound u it in ; 
n 1 2 Ow 5 = Dog, or country; AA repeated Foe, P 
be acted in it fairly, and above board.  atiuctal for a man of his fincerity, yet Dapin's 


 - Cranmer had read many of the books of Luther |  Ecclefiaſt; 
, 4 . uther, and 2 "es Hiſt. b. 2, 
pie of the Cour of Kee pots ke baer n e ce 
| ome, Whoſe claims he thought -unſcri tural juſt. — 
R Ye K. be E ogland, 13 — . — f bi: W | 
| _ ed the Kin it was thought pr o See the 
8 s at they could do their buſine themſelves without: him. To this end, an VII? ve 
of parliament was paſſed, forbidding all appeals-to Rome 1390 


a The church of England having made a ful deciſion of the diſpute by her repreſentatives p. 109. . 
| s . ord Here 
null. Cranmer: aſſiſted at the wedding of Anne Bullen and it is even ſaid that he per- . ; 


formed ſacred | 
22 the office. - She began to ſhew her pregnancy, and her marriage could no tates Bris 


| — be concealed. Catharine reſided at Ampthill, and Cranmer, with Gardiner and three munis. 


Burnet, p. 


biſhops, went to Dunſtable, where they cited her | 
declar 1 eited her, and declared her 1 es 
= a ed queen of England on Eaſter-Eve; and, on the twenty-third I GO Warner, 
Amo he A declaring her 2 to have been null from the begi ing. Dovio, u. 
NIP | P 9 5 titles n the beginning the Judgment, he is called, 6 te 149. | 
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2 of the apoſtolic ſee ;“ Which perhaps was added to give it the more force in law. The 
| Warner, archbiſhop, in a few days after, by another judgment, confirmed the king's marriage with 
def P. the lady Anne, Who was crowned the fame week,” and Cranmer performed the cere- 
arver, monies. The king ſent ambaſſadors to all courts to juſtify what he had done; and alſo 
1138. ſent ſome to queen Catharine, to charge her, to aſſume no other title, but that of princeſs 


er, Jn this manner ended the great affair of the king's divorce from 1 | 
| | 

( 

{ 


hag dowager. - 

r. 1. hich had made ſo much noiſe all over Europe, which had given the king and his mi- 

©"  niſters ſo much uneaſineſs, and which had occaſioned the revolt of the whole Engliſh na- 
tion from the ſee of Rome, as well as the ruin and deſtruction of many eminent men. 

Thoſe that loved the reformation, looked for better days under the protection of queen 
Burnet, p. Anne: but many prieſts and friars, both in ſermons and diſcoutſes, condemned the king's 
96- . o. Proceedings, which were reviſed by the pope, who annulled all that the archbiſhop of | 
.. Canterbury had done. | eee ee Oct b | 
- Bunet. On the ſeventh of ber, the queen brought forth a daughter, the renowned queen | 
| Ware, Elizabeth, who made ards ſo great a figure, as we ſhall ſee, on the throne of Eng- 
5 
| 


. 


pe, p. land. Cranmer ſtood godfather to young princeſs; and the prophetical words that our 
due. excellent dramatic poet has made him ſpeak on the occaſion are becoming his character. 
ar's The papal power had been greatly prone 2 in England; and after lopping off ſo many 
viii he branches, it was now determined to a the root. The parliament met in January 
laſt ſcene. 1534, and paſſed a bill for taking the pope's power away, wherein they appointed that 
Warner, all commerce with Rome ſhould ceaſe ; but declared, they did not intend to alter any ar- 
Sede  ticle of the catholic faith of Chriſtendom, or of that which was declared in the ſcripture | 
' Life of neceflary to ſalvation: they ſubjected all monaſteries to the king's viſitation ; and the offenders | 
Henry againſt this law were to be puniſhed according to the ſtatutes of premunire. They paſſed | 
165. © an act for ſettling the ſucceſſion of e _ — = — = 2 
Burnet, p. They regulated the proceedings agai eretics, an election i oſe that 
| Bap, p. loved on, groin rejoiced 4 2 ſee the pope's power rooted out, and to find the 
10 fcri . | | . of 
e black impoſture of Eli Barton, the nun of Kent, might have coſt the king 
ox's bis crown, if it had happened in a darker age, when all the world went mad after vi- 
AQ and fions, She had been troubled with hyſterical - fits, which ſhe afterwards counterfeited, and 
* was taught to — againſt the divorce, ſo as to threaten the king's death, if he married 
N p. another wife. The parliament took the matter under conſideration, and detected che im- 
Warner. Poſture, for which ſhe, and fix of her chief accomplices were attainted of treaſon, and 
p. 131, Executed. But at the interceſſion of queen Anne, as it is expreſſed in the act, all others 
326- that had been concerned with her were pardoned. * The diſcovery of this diſpoſed all t 
— look on older ſtories of the trances of monaſtical people, as contrivances to ſerve baſe ends, 
216. and made way for the ruin of that order of men in England. | | 
Torf. A way was now opened for the reformation, for the accompliſhing of which archbiſho 
Warner, Cranmer loſt no opportunity. That he might carry it on with true judgment, and juſti 
. it by good authorities, he made a great collection of the opinions of the ancient ' fathers 
1 Meche p. and later doctors, in all the points of religion; in which Burnet ſays, he had ſeen two volumes 
116. in folio: but by a letter # the lord Burleigh's it appears, there were then fix volumes 
1 . of Cranmer's collections in his hands. He was a man of great candour, and much patience and 
Strype, p. Induſtry; and ſo was on all accounts well prepared for that work, to which the provi- 
3!» dence of God then called him. Cromwell was his great and conſtant friend; a man of 
133, mean birth, but of excellent qualities. They were 1 by another party headed by 
the duke of Norfolk and Gardiner; and almoſt all the clergy went into it. But there was 
Bert p. now to be a revolution in the Engliſh church; whereby an end was put to that blind 
117 obedience to the ſee of Rome, which had enſlaved our anceſtors for ſo many ages, with- 
of out any foundation in ſcripture or reaſon. 
PIII. p. Cranmer repreſented to the king, that if he rejected the pope's authority, it was very 
=_ abſurd to let ſuch c or practices continue in the church, that had no foundation 
134. but papal decrees. He ſaid England was a complete body within itſelf; and that every 
aner, prince ought to reform the church in his dominions by a national ſynod, eſpecially when 
Th. 143. the pope could not be prevailed upon to hold a general council. Cranmer, at that time, 
Burnet, p. Made a long ſpeech in the houſe of lords, ſetting forth the neceflity of a reformation. He 
* begun with the impoſtures and deceit uſed by the canoniſts, and other courtiers at Rome. 
= Then he ſpoke to the authority of a general council; and he ſhewed, © that it flowed 
3 wax; not from the number of the. biſhops, but from the matter of their deciſions, which were re- 
EF 12 ** © ceived with an univerſal conſent. That Chriſt had named no head of the whole church, as God 
© Burnet, p. had named no head of the world; but that grew up for order's ſake, as there were archbiſhops 
36. «c ſet up over provinces; yet ſome popes were condemned for hereſy, as Liberius and others. That 
| e if faith muſt be ſhewed by works, the ill lives of moſt popes of late ſhewed, that their faith was 
4 to be ſuſpected; and all the privileges which princes or ſynods granted to that ſee might be 
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ood 
chem e then ſhewed what were the preſent corruptiohs of the pope and 
which required reformation. He told them the fathers had always e to 
es ought 
to be decided ; and he thought, when the fathers all agreed in the expoſition of tink los | 
in ſcripture, that ought to be looked on as flowing from the ſpirit of God. He ſhewed 
bow little regatd ws to be had to a council, in which the pope preſided; and that if 
any c on error had paſſed upon the world, when that came to be diſcovered, every 
one was: to be at liberty to ſhake'it off, even though they had ſworn to maintain that 
error. This he applied to the pope's authoritiegg . 
The nobility and gentry rok ge wa well fatisfied that the king had aſſumed a | ſu- Burnet, pz. 
premacy in ecclefiaſtical affairs: but the prieſts made the people believe that the queen, Faller, p. 
Banale and Cromwell, were heretics: — the biſhops and abbots ſwore to main- 199. 
tain; che king's ſupremacy. Cromwell was made the king's vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical mat- W, 
ters, with precedence of all next the royal family; and his authority was in all points Burmst, p. 


the ſume, that the legates had in time of popery. He immediately betook himſelf to the 14. 


diſſontion of the monaſteries, that the king might have their revenues; while Cranmer Pepi, P. 
made his metropolitical viſitation in his province, and carried on the ſame deſign with Warner, 
Cromwell. The effect of theſe viſitations was the ſuppreſſion of the abbies, and their re- B. 145: 
bn | * Ay, 7 To 71 Life- of 

1i/Lheogeneral: viſitation was - caſt into ſeveral precincts, and inſtructions were given to di- N 
rect uthat things to enquite after - The viſitors were to declare all to be abſolved from 166. 
anyi rules or oaths! that bound them to obey the pope; and that all their ſtatutes tending Strype, p. 
to it ſhould be raſed out of their books. They were to order, that the abbots ſhould not bh 
have choice diſhes, but plain tables for hoſpitality ;/ that the ſcriptures ſhould be read at 1424. 
meals; that they ſhould have daily lectures of divinity ; and maintain ſome of every houſe 
at the univerſity. The abbots Were required to inſtruct the monks in true religion, and 
to ſhew them that it did not conſiſt in outward ceremonies, but in cleanneſs of heart, 

ity of life, and the worſhipping of God in ſpirit and truth. The viſitors went over Ib. 147, 
England, and found, in many places, monſtrous diſorders. The fin of Sodom was founeg 
in many houſes; great factions and barbarous cruelties were in others; and in ſome they 
found tools for coining. The king was extremely incenſed againſt the monks, whom he Warner, 
conſidered as the great diſturbets of: his ** which, together with the proſpect of getting“ 
their eſtates into his hands, made him puſh the matter againſt them with the utmoſt vio- 


venues: given; to the king. 


ds 


| Tence.qu:Cranmer promoted this much; both becauſe theſe houſes were founded on groſs: Burnet, py 


abuſes, and ſubſiſted by them; and theſe were neceſſary to be removed, if a reformation 4. 
went bn. 1 As ſoon therefore as the commiſſioners had given in their report, it was very _ 
induſtri : propagated over the kingdom, and fully anſwered the end which the king had Warner, 
in view.. The whole nation was ſcandalized to the laſt degree, to find the places ſacred P. 148. 
to retirement and devotion, a few excepted, given wholly to faction, lewdneſs, idolatry, or 
ſuperſtition; which made it eaſy for the king to get them ſuppreſſed in parliament. 

Pauli III. ſucceeded Clement in the papacy, and perceived that the hopes of an accom- Ib. 1527 
modation with England were at an end. Therefore, to maintain the honour of the papal Dupin, p. 
ſee, he .cxcommunicated the king, abſolved all his ſubjects from their allegiance, ordered Warner, 
all ecclefiaſtics to leave the kingdom, and the nobility to take up arms againſt the king. p. 152. 
He forbid Chriſtians of all nations to have any commerce with the Engliſh people, laid! 
the kingdom under an interdict, and annulled all the treaties which foreign princes had 


made with Henry ſince his ſecond marriage, declaring the iſſue of it to be W 


Queen Catharine died at Kimbolton on the eighth of January 1536, in the fiftieth year Burnet,p; 
of her age, thirty- three years after ſhe came to England. She was a devout and exem- H. 
lary woman, and highly eſteemed” by all ſorts of people. The __ appeared much af-j," P 


epiſcopal ſee. The king: ſoon after fell in love with Jane Seymour; and queen Anne fell a Ad e 
victim to his luſt, and the intereſt of the popiſh party. Anne Bullen was beloved by the nation, Mon. 7.2. 


and was ſo much ſet on doing good, that the laſt nine months of her life ſhe gave above 1. 


fourteen thouſand pounds in alms to the poor. The duke of Norfolk and others were Herbert. 


ſent to examine her in the Tower. All the court was now turned againſt her, and ſhe 0 he Pe 
had no friend about the king but Cranmer ; therefore her enemies procured an order for Burner, p. 
him not to come to :cburt. . The: archbiſhop put all to hazard, and wrote the king a long . 
letter upon this critical juncture, wherein he confeſſed; he never had a better opinion of 2 

any woman than of the queen : that, next the king, he was more bound to her than 22 
to all perſons living: and that he loved her becauſe of the love which ſhe bore to God PM, 25 
and Ris goſpel. The crime charged on her was, that ſhe had procured her brother and suype, p. 
ſour others to lie with her, and had often ſaid to them, © that the king never had her a 

5+ heart}” and this was to the ſlander ST FN between the king and her, which 5% 
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Tan „ N facrifige Cranmer, who became inſtrumental to the reformation in Scot- 38. 49. 
d. - ardiner 


himſelf. 1 rind 41 17 IC 17 | , 231: nl & HT, FP F Bf : 
-. Gardiner, qmployed many to infuſe it into the king; that Eranmer gave the chief en- 
Fouragement to hexaly, of any in England; and that it was in ,yain to lop off the branches, Barnet, 
and leave the root ſtill growing. The king till then would never hear the complaints 250 


chat were made of Crannjer: but he Was nom willing to draw out all that was to be ſaid For's . 4 


againſt him, that ke might progtrate into the depth of - this: deſign, which he found was . 6%. 


acculations that had been alledged againſt him.“ His grace .confeſſed be was 316. 


thing 


diner and is ,pacty preferred bills of accuſation againſt[Crapmer's' chaplains upon e. i 
the ſtatute of the fn articles; and they drew up another book againſt the archbiſhop Bube p. 


Gardiner, His .aniajoly went in his barge to Lampeth, and ſhowed the ach- Was, 
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| © 3," ils comirry: 16) eee deficed/ the Ming mat be might bare 4 tris)” French ten 
11 aſked 


* him About his wife; and Cranmer ſaid, he had ſent her into Germany the pal- 
ing ef this act. is majeſty was: ſo charmed with his operineſs and integrity, that he 

„ dilcovercd the whole piot that was laid againſt him! and infiſted on his proceeding agalnſt 
Bure, his enemies. But the good archbiſhop made it appear; that he was actuated by that meck 
b. asu and lowly ſpirit that become all the followers” of Chriſt; more eſpecially one that was 

0 great a6 inſtrument in reforming the Chriſtian religion; and did in ſuch eminent acts 
of charity ſhew that he himſelf practiſed what he tauglit others todo. - Howbver, tlie fe- 
Warner! yerity of the fix articles was qualified by. parliarnent t prevent ſueh diſcoveries ft the fu- 


| . ture. But another defign was laid © againſt: e alſo 


Strype, p. diſcovered to bim, and upbraided his enemies, who were then convinced of His maſeſtys 


55. unalterable fanour to him, and never made any more attempts upon him. The arch- 
Martyrs, biſnop had hitherto wore his paternal ddat of arms, which” were''thtee cranes fable : but 
619. the king now altered them into three pelicans feeding their young with their own blood, 
— P: and told his grace, that thoſe birds ſhould ſignify to him, that he ought to be ready, 
SeryPe, P. <« like the pelican, to ſhed his blood for his young ones, brought up, in the" faith of 
* «, Chriſt :”-for;: faid the king, „you are like to be tried, if you will nd to your tack- 
Frm: A :? which accordingly happen. * 
Guthrie. Gardiner then attempted to perſuade the king that his queen Catharine Parr Was a he- 
Warner, retic; but ſhe: actfully eſcaped the danget; and! theſe attempts againſt her and the arch- 
Buzzel, | biſhop. proved. very prejudicial to the enemies of the reformation.” * Cranmer would not 
295. meddle in their diſgtace and fall, but retired to Etoydon, while the attainder paffed againſt 
Kee the duke of Norfolk, and continued there till the king ſent for him when he was dying. 
Henry His majeſty was ſpeechleſs before Cranmer came; however, his grace deſired, that, if the 
VILL p. king was. ſenſible, he would give ſomt token of his dying in the faith ' of Chriſt; upon 
Burnet, Which he ſqueezed the atchbiſbop's hand; and foon after expiredt . 
o1. Henry was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, under whoſe government and protection the 
2279, ſtate of Cranmer, who: was his godfather, was not "impaired, but advanced. The arch- 
Seiype, p. biſhop was one of the council appointed by the late king's will. He was now emanci- 
—1 from the conſideration of fear, intereſt, and gratitude, that had fettered him during 
Martyrs, the late reign. He had the ends of reformation ſo much at heart, that he had not enough 
attended to the rectitude of means. His parts were flow,” but ſure; his zeal was gentle, 
v. 3, p. 6, hut ſtrong: in conduct he was not intrepid, but perſevering: he ſometimes deviated from 
the road, but he never loſt fight of the object; and, when he was at liberty to re- 
turn to the right path, his approaches to reformation were ſwiſt, though filent; for his 
| motions were qui di when the reſtraint was remove. 
se the | The lord protector aſſiſted Cranmer in the reformation; and they attempted to win Gar- 
Life of diner over to their party in vain. Cranmer's labours were well ſeconded by Ridley, Latimer, 
and Hooper, who were afterwards his fellow martyrs in the cauſe of reformation ; but 
167. the characters of all this illuſtrious quadriumvirate differed one from the other. Cranmer 
Warner, was moſt reſpected, Latimer moſt followed; Ridley beſt eſteemed, and Hooper moſt be- 
Bae loved. The art and addreſs of Cranmer proved a happy balance to the zeal of Latimer; 
ut ſupra. While the relaxed notions of Hooper were tempered by the wiſdom and virtue of Ridley. 
Ihe young king was crowned by the archbiſhop, who made an excellent ſpeech; wherein 
Strype, he explained the ends of the ſolemn rites of coronation ; and ſhewed, that it was not in 
P. 78. the power of biſhops, after having anointed the kings, to receive or reject them. He ex- 
horted the young king to. follow the precedent of good Joſias, to regulate the worſhip of 
God, to ſuppreſs idolatry, reward virtue, execute juſtice, relieve the poor, repreſs violence, 
and puniſh the evil-do er.. | 1 205 ee, MERTON neee | 


* 


| This ſpeech: occaſioned: a royal viſitation to be refolved on, for rectifying the diſorders of 
Burnet's the church, and reforming religion. The 2 difficulty which Cranmer met with in 
=, his defign, was the miſerable condition of the parochial clergy, and the want of able men 
246 to propagate it over England. He had procured ſeveral of the beſt books, written abroad 
| againſt popery, to be tranſlated and publiſhed in England. He likewiſe publiſhed a Cate- 
243. Sil, which he tranſlated and improved from the Latin, and was. principally aimed at 
Guthrie, the aboliſhed worſhip. He alſo compoſed ſeveral homilies, to be delivered by prieſts, many 
Fe, of whom were too ignorant for compoſing ſermons. Theſe, with a great number of other 
201. tracts, diffuſed the principles for reformation; and part of the Engliſh ſervice, for the 
Euening-Prayer was ſaid in the king's chapel, The Sacrament was adminiſtered in both 
kinds; the doctrine of purgatory was exploded with the reformed, and the marriage of 
2 the clergy was allowed. > WE 220545 * | 7 . W 11 5 2 8 i 
I he book of homilies was chiefly compoſed. by Cranmer, and was intended principally 
Warner, to explain, the method of our falvation according to the goſpel. Beſides this book of ho- 
243. milies, and the Bible, it was likewiſe ordered there ſhould be in every church, Eraſmus's 
* be, P. Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament tranſlated into Engliſh, for the inſtruction of the leſs 
5 learned part of the clergy, as well as 'the-people$/:i vii nz. „% a ROAR: eee e e 
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"The fix articles made by king Henry, had been more obſerved than the injunctions Warner. 
ubliſhed by Cromwell, and a new ſet of injunctions were given to the viſitors to diſtri- 
— throughout every pariſn. They ſummoned the biſhop and the members of each ca- 
thedral, who were to take the oath of ſupremacy, and preſent all things in their church S:rype, pa 
and dioceſe that were neceſſary to be reformed. The injunftions were thirty-ſix in num- ??; 
ber, which ſhew the moderation of the reformers, and the wiſdom and care of the good zy. 
archbiſhop : but they likewiſe ſhew to what a degree of corruption and ſuperſtition the Burnet, v. 
church of England was degenerated, and how much it ſtood in need of a reformation : © P. 3** 
and © it would be well for the church and for religion, if ſome of theſe corruptions did Warner, 
© not continue to this day to be complained of.” 5 8 | Fm. 
The viſitors met with little oppoſition; and Cranmer ſucceſsfully carried on the refor- Strype, p. 
mation, till the fall of his illofttjous friend the lord protector, as mentioned in the life 1869 
of king Edward. The archbiſhop wrote the true doaArine of the Sacrament in five books, Fox's © 
for the 3 inſtruction of the church of England, which was received in the reign of Martyn, 
queen Elizabeth. It was anſwered by Gardiner, whom the archbiſhop eaſily confuted in 1 * 
open court at Lambeth. The Sacqament being the commemeration of Chriſt's ſacrifice on 131. 
the croſs, and ſo by a figure of Ipeech being called a facrifice, the people were taught __ p. 
to imagine, that the conſecration and conſuming of the elements by the prieſts was an Warner, 


action expiatory in itſelf both for the dead and living. Hence aroſe that infinite number The 


of maſſes in the church of Rome, for ſaints, for ſouls, for rain, for health, for any parti- 
cular bleſſing, and indeed for all the accidents of human life, which were diſtinguiſhed 
only by the variation of a collect. But this whole trade of maſſing was now removed by 
an act about the ſacrament, which reformed thoſe abuſes, and ordained that the people 2 P- 
ſhould receive it in both the kinds of bread and wine, agreeable to the firſt inſtitution of 
Chriſt, and the primitive practice of the church. x 
Cranmer went on labouring and writing to root up the ſuperſtition, and to remove the Warner, 
prejudices of his countrymen: but he was oppoſed in his dellen by many, eſpecially in the 36. 
univerſities. - However, under all this oppoſition, and even under all this abuſe, his ſpirit 
breathed n but gentleneſs and perſuaſion. When it was obſerved to him, that if his 
opponents had the power which he then poſſeſſed, _ would ſhew his grace no favour 
he replied with the piety of a true Chriſtian, «© Well, if God fo provide, we muſt abide it.” 
The archbiſhop had ſeveral learned men in his family; ſome of which he ſent for Strype, p. 
from abroad, and entertained others in compaſſion, who were exiles for religion. Among 106. 
the former were Martin Bucer, and Peter Martyr, who, by the direction of his grace, 
wrote to the princeſs Elizabeth, commending her ſtudy in piety and learning, and exciting 
her to proceed therein. Thoſe two eminent divines were preferred to public places of 
readin 8 in the univerſities, where they were of great ſervice to the reformation, as is ſhewn 
in their lives. The archbiſhop employed Bucer in 1 book of Common-Prayer; Warner, 
and the foreign Proteſtants had ſuch joy and ſatisfaction with this eſtabliſhment of religion in 2.299 , 
England, that the heads of them, ſuch as Calvin and Bullinger, offered to make king Ed- + (tt 
ward the defender of their faith, and to have epiſcopal churches, the better to aſſiſt and 
unite together. But this was prevented by the council of Trent, who concluded that Rome | 
and her clergy would utterly fall if that union was not ſtopt. However, ſeveral congrega- Ib. ns. 
tions of foreigners came and ſettled in Englang. : wy — Ny 
« Maſs for the lady Mary was denied to the emperor's ambaſſador. Joan Bocher, other- own 
« wiſe called Joan of Kent, was burnt for holding, that Chriſt was not incarnate of the Diary. 
« Virgin Mary. And the biſhop of Wincheſter, after a long trial, was depoſed his bi- 
te ſhopric.” Commiſſioners were ſent to enquire about church ornaments in 1552; and Foller, p. 
but one filver chalice was left to each church. A commiſſion was ifſued to the archbiſhop $77, 
and ſeveral others to reform the eccleſiaſtical laws, which work was to be ſuperviſed by Hayward. 
his grace, who brought it to perfection: but it wanted the royal ratification, which Warner, 
was delayed, partly by buſineſs, and partly by enemies. His grace alſo preſided among the 5;.jpe. 
commiſſioners who drew up the book containing the forty-two articles of religion; which Pp: 184+ 
he had long bore in his mind, as excellently ſerviceable for the creating of a concord and 1 P. 
quietneſs among men, and for the putting an end to contentions and diſputes in matters Strypo, p. 
of religion. 2 | 035+ 
The laſt thing we hear of concerning Cranmer in this reign, was his denial to comply Ib. 146. 
with the new ſettlement of the crown in favour of lady Jane Grey. When that inftru- eps oo 
ment was to be figned by the privy-council, the archbiſhop was abſent; and when he was bes Ed- 
preſſed to ſet his hand as the reſt had done, he oppoſed the whole tranſaction with great 1 
vehemence. Nothing could move him to conſent to the diſinheriting of the daughters of 169. 
dis late ſovereign, till the dying king requeſted it in a very moving manner; ſaying, that he Strype, p. 
hoped his grace alone would not ſtand out, and be more repugnant to his will, than all 5, 
the reſt of the council were. Such a. requeſt, and intended for the preſervation of the Maryn, 
Proteſtant religion, made a great impreſſion upon the archbiſhop, who firſt ſpoke with the P. 628, 
| Judges, and then ſubſcribed. vhs TI 1 42 5 „„ 
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190 The LIFE of Dr. THOMAS CRANMER. 
Warner, Soon after the - king died; but was not interred till after Mary was crowned, when 
Ib. "323. archbiſhop Cranmer performed the funeral ſervice with a ſorrowful heart, according to the 
5'” form in the Common-Prayer Book, He mourned for him as his godſon, as his pupil, 
Queen Mary, with very bloody ſteps, aſcended the throne; from whence ſhe hurled 
deſtruction on the fair fabric of the new religion, by deſtroying its principal ſupporters, as 
Ib. 316. mentioned in the lives of Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper. Lady Jane Grey was not allowed 
_ P. the liberty of a private ſtation, by the unbounded ambition of her father-in-law the duke 
Strype, p. of Northumberland: but that excellent lady, loſt her life, to gratify his luſt of power, which 
Nr alſo ruined himſelf and almoſt all his family. Cranmer appeared among the council which 
proclaimed queen Jane, and was one of thoſe who ſigned the letter to Mary, whoſe diſ- 
fition he knew, and was willing to ſupport lady Jane, in hopes of ſupporting the re- 
ation, _ 
| The duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, and Bonner, with ſome others, were releaſed from the 
Rapin, Tower. Mary's firſt care was to eſtabliſh her own religion, and oblige the kingdom to 
return immediately to what ſhe called, © the union of the Catholic church.” She appointed 
See Rid- Gardiner her chancellor, to whom, with Bonner, ſhe entruſted the bloody work of de- 
5150. ſtroying the reformation. The reformed foreigners. were permitted to leave the kingdom; 
ox, p. Which was the only act of mildneſs and equity ſhewn in this reign, with reference to re- 
28 ligion. The deprived biſhops were reſtored ; and the reformed biſhops were 1 : 
15s, the reformation laws were repealed ; and the old laws revived : popery reflouriſhed, and 
—— the reformation ſeemed loſt. | | AGES * 
1 Cranmer had ſaved the life of Mary, meerly by his ſollicitation, when her father in- 
Kapin, tended to put her to death: but ſhe had conceived a mortal averſion to him, on account 
of the ſentence of divorce which he pronounced againſt her mother. Mary alſo called 
Cranmer the chief of heretics, and marked him out for deſtruction. He had eſcaped a 
Fox's fnare laid for him in the ſtar-chamber : but he was cited before the council, and ſent to the 
626, Tower, on an accuſation of 'Treaſon, and of publiſhing ſeditious libels. The charge of 
aner, treaſon was for ſigning the inſtrument of lady Jane's ſucceſſion; and that of ſedition was 
| w_ p. for publickly offering to maintain the reformation made under the late king. The arch- 
158: biſhop had been adviſed to quit the kingdom, and avoid the ſtorm that was ruſhing on 
25 156. the ; Ga Weg of whom about a thouſand fled to Germany and Switzerland : but the 
"205. 'F archbiſhop was determined to face the danger, and juſtify his doctrine: he would not per- 
Werner, ſuade ethers to abide a perſecution ; yet, conſidering the poſt he held, and the principal 
7. 37. hand he had in the reformation, he thought it an indecent thing for him to fly abroad; 
and no entreaties could prevail on him to go. | 
Holgate archbiſhop of York, Ridley, and Latimer, were alſo committed to the Tower, 
which was ſo crouded with priſoners, that Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Bradford, were 
Strype, all thruſt together into one chamber. They read over the New Teſtament with great care 
764 and ſtudy, to ſee if they could find any thing that * favour the popiſh doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation: but they could find none ; nor any thing to ſhew that the maſs was any 
facrifice for ſin. 
— A corrupt N was procured, who complied with every meaſure that could oblige 
p. 133. the court. They abrogated all the laws made in favour of the reformation, and reſtored 
every thing belonging to the ancient religion. The pope ſent cardinal Pole as his legate, 
« to bring back to the fold of Chriſt the ſheep that were gone aſtray.” And, as the par- 
Burnet, p. liament had fully reſtored the papal authority, the legate granted the kingdom a full ab- 
| Guthrie, ſolution, which was received by both houſes on their knees. Thus every thing was brought 
v. 3. p. back to the ſame ſtate as before the twentieth year of Henry VIII. with this additional 
. 4. grief to the Proteſtants, that the queen was married to Philip king of Spain, who came 
Warner, tO England, where it was feared he would introduce the Auſtrian tyranny, and the - 
p. 344 inquiſition. Wiat's rebellion was ſuppreſſed, and the 1 Elizabeth was impriſoned; 
Tow, 5 W. N the whole kingdom became a bloody ſcene of papal fury, revenge, and 
19. cruelty. | | | 
. P- Cranmer was committed to the Tower on the fourteenth of ** 1553, and was 
Guthrie, arraigned for treaſon in Guildhall, on the thirteenth of November 


Guthrie, na wherein he endeavoured to mitigate his crime, by appealing to the knowledge of 
e who were preſent, if he had not refuſed to ſign the will until the judges pronounced 


_ Fox, P. were pardoned, and ſo was Cranmer of the treaſon ; but his death was decreed, and it 
Warder, Was reſolved he ſhould be proceeded againſt for hereſy, with the other biſhops. _ 

p. 336. . The archbiſhop of Vork died in the Tower, with grief and affliction: but Cranmer, 
219.  P- Ridley, and Latimer, were reſerved to receive the crown of martyrdom. The whole con- 
vocation had been confuted by Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, in a debate about the 
1? ONE corporal 


% body of Chriſt was really in the Sacrament? Whether any other ſubſtance did remain 33- 


1 


The LIFE of Dr. THOMAS CRANMER 91 
-corgoral preſence. Many complaints were made that the diſputes in this convocation | 
ha 


not been fairly. carried on, that the moſt eminent reformed divines were de- - 
tained in priſon, and of thoſe who had a right to be in the houſe but few were per- Warner, 
mitted to ſpeak, and that not without interruption and menaces. It was therefore reſolved ) 34% 
to adjourn the convocation, and to continue the debate at Oxford, where Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer were ſent, to give ſome ſanction to ſuch an arbitrary conference, as men- Ib. 171. 
tioned in Ridley's life. | | Ev] 

Sir John Williams, on the eighth of March 1554, by order of the council received from Guthrie, 
the Tower of London, the archbiſhop and the two biſhops, and carried them through Burns 
Windſor, and ſo down to Oxford, there to diſpute concerning their faith. Cranmer was p- 235. 
confined to Bocardo, and the other two to other places, where they were kept apart. Weſ- e, P. 
ton the prolocutor, and ſome members of the convocation, with others from both the 
univerſities, amounting to thirty-three in all, _—_ as commiſſioners to conduct the Ox- Ib. 172. 
ford diſputation, againſt the three Proteſtant prelates. The queen and her biſhops had con- 
cluded what ſhould become of the archbiſhop, who was to ſuffer the more terrible death 
of fire as a heretic, inſtead of ſuffering by the ax as a traitor : yet they would have the mat- Fox's 
ter debated by arguments, that under ſome honeſt ſhew of diſputation, the murder of the Martyrs, 
man might be covered, The whole was a farce; for the three prelates were privately p. co. 
condemned, before they. were publickly heard, and were treated with great indignation. ley's life, 

The commiſſioners, after they had dined, held their court before the altar in the uni- 2; '7*: 


verſity church of St. Mary, and the mayor, with a guard, brought Cranmer before them 3 


* 


4. 
on the fourteenth of April, Weſton opened the court, by cecommending unity, and de- Sui pe, p. 


claring the articles upon which they were to diſpute, Theſe were : «© Whether the natural Fox * 
« but the body and blood of Chriſt? And whether in the maſs there was a propitiatory „ fre 
« ſacrifice for the fins of the dead and living?” To what was ſaid about the unity of the 9 
church, the archbiſhop replied with ſo much modeſty and ſolemnity, and in ſuch pathetic 
terms, that moſt of the audience wept. As ſoon as the queſtions were ſhewed his grace, 

he afferted they were not true, and that he would maintain the negative. The archbiſhop 

was diſmiſſed for that day; after which Ridley and Latimer ſucceſſively made their ap- 
pearance, and both followed the example of Cranmer. 


On the ſixteenth the archbiſhop was brought into court again, which was held in the Fox, p. 


divinity-ſchool, and ſeated, in the reſpondent's place. Weſton opened the debate with a ** 
ſtrange blunder, which Cranmer would not condeſcend to rebuke: but he overthrew Ched- Ibid. 36. 
ſey, who was his firſt opponent; and delivered in writing his anſwers to the three propo- | 
ſitions. Firſt, he denied the corporal preſence ; but granted an effectual one. To the ſe - 

cond, he faid, it ſwerved from the accuſtomed manner and ſpeech of Scripture. And to 

the third, he anſwered, it was moſt contumelious againſt Chriſt Jeſus, and a violating of 

his precious blood, which upon the altar of the croſs was the only ſacrifice and oblation 
for all mankind. He then delivered in a more ample explication of his reaſons, which Ibid. 3y. 
are truly worthy of himſelf, and are fully preſerved by Fox. Oglethorp told Cranmer, that 

Chriſt gave his very body : but Cranmer faid, that Chriſt uſed figurative ſpeech in no place 

more than in his Sacraments, eſpecially in this of his Supper. Oglethorp replied, Chriſt 

uſed no tropes. Yes, ſays Cranmer, he might uſe them well enough. You know not Ibid. 39. 
© what tropes are,” It was returned, that his 42 * was diſagreeing with all churches. 

« Nay, anſwered the archbiſhop, ! diſagree with the papiſtical church.“ They aſked him, 

what Chriſt took, gave, broke, and eat? He ſaid, to the whole queſtions, © Bread.” Cole 

faid, if Chriſt gave bread, it was not the body; which was an argument that could not 

be diſſolved. * The like argument, ſays Cranmer, may be made: he is a rock, therefore is 

« not Chriſt.” Weſton advanced, that he gave not his body indeed. But Cranmer told 

him, „he gave his death, his paſſion, and the ſacrament of his paſſion: and, in very 

&« deed, ſetting the figure aſide, formally it was not his body.” Why then, replied Weſton, 

the Scripture's falſe. No, ſays Cranmer, the Scripture is moſt true,” Weſton ſaid, we 

eat the body of Chriſt with our mouth. This Cranmer denied, and inſiſted « we eat it 

e through faith; not naturally, but ſpiritually.” Chryſoſtom was urged againſt him: but, 

fays the archbiſhop, Chryſoſtom ſpeaketh of ſacraments no otherwiſe, than of Chriſt himſelf, 

as I could prove if I might have liberty to ſpeak, by many places of Chryſoſtom, where 
he ſpeaketh of the ſacrament of the body of Chriſt. They quoted Tertullian, to prove, Ibid. 4a; 


d 


that the body of Chriſt was eaten with the mouth. Read that which follows, ſays Cran- 


« mer, and you ſhall perceive, that, by things external, an operation internal is underſtood, 
% Inwardly we eat the body of Chriſt, and outwardly we eat the Sacrament. So one 
* thing is done outwardly, another inwardly, Like as in baptiſm, the external element 
« whereby the body is waſhed, is one; the internal thing, whereby the ſoul is cleanſed, 
« js another.” Treſham compared the ' archbiſhop to Arius ; of which his grace made him Ibid. 43. 
aſhamed, as he contradicted himſelf. Young aſked him ſophiſtical queſtions about figura- Ibid. 44. 


tive ſpeech, and impudently told him a liar ought to have a good memory. Says Cran- Ind. 1 
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truth overcometh.” This diſp 
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mer, © I look for Scripture at your hands; they are the foundation of diſputations : but 
« you interpret the Scriptures. contrary to all the old writers, and feign a ſtrange ſenſe.” 
They taxed kim with falſely tranſlating Juſtine, and Emiſſenus; which he diſproved. « I will op- 
« poſe you, ſays Weſton, in the. very articles of 8 faith. Chriſt ſitteth on the right- 
ce — of God the Father: but God the Father hath no right-hand: therefore, where is 
« Chriſt now?” Cranmer anſwered; © I am not fo ignorant a novice in the articles of 
«my faith, but that I underſtand, that to fit at the right-hand of God, doth fignify to 
© be equal in the glory of the Father.” Then the prolocutor challenged him with ſetting 
forth the Catechiſm in. the name of the convocation ; but Cranmer ſaid, © he was ignorant 
« of the ſetting to of that title, which he diſliked, and complained thereof to the council; 
« who anſwered him, that the book was ſo intitled, becauſe it was ſet forth in the time 
« of the convocation.” Weſton then charged him with miſ-tranſlating Thomas Aquinas; 
and, without waiting for any anſwer, ſaid to the people: Thus you ſee, brethren, the 
«. truth ſtedfaſt and invincible: you ſee alſo the craft and deceit of heretics, The truth 
% may be preſſed, but cannot be oppreſſed; therefore, cry altogether, Vincit veritas, The 

ation began at eight in the morning, and ended at two 
in the afternoon, with great triumph; as ogg. Cranmer had been confounded - in the 
opinion of all the audience, which they had ſhewn by their noiſe and laughter, when the 


archbiſhop was carried Dark: of the mayor to priſon, and the doctors dined together at 


Warner, 
51. 
ox, p. 
o, 68. 
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171, 175» 
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Fox, p. 


S 

arner, 
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Strype, p. 
170. , 


the univerſity college. This diſpute was carried on with much indecency by the committee; 
the prolocutor calling the archbiſhop, ſometimes an unlearned, and ſometimes an impudent 
man; and many others hiſſing whilſt he was ſpeaking, to prevent his being heard. 
Ridley and Latimer were alſo brought before theſe commiſſioners, who treated them in 
the ſame manner as they had done the archbiſhop : which is, mentioned in their lives. The 
ſame week, Harpsfield diſputed his degree, and Cranmer was called upon for one of the 
opponents; in which he gained the public applauſe of his very enemigs. - On the thirteenth 
of April, Cranmer wrote a letter to the privy-council, complaining of the confuſed man- 
ner in which the diſputation: was held; as alſo that it was concluded in one day, though 
ſuch weighty matters could hardly be ended in three months; and he himſelf had more 
to ſay than could be well diſcuſſed in twenty days | 
. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, on the twentieth of April, were brought again to St. 
Mary's before the commiſſioners, when the prolocutor told them they were overcome in 


the diſpute, and required them to ſubſcribe the queſtions in the, affirmative, They re- 
+ fuſed; and the court condemned. them, as heretics, Upon this the archbiſhop faid; 1 
« appeal from this your ſentence to the juſt judgment o A God; truſting to be pre- 


« ſent with him in heaven, fer whoſe preſence on the altar I am thus condemned.” 
The deſign of opening angther court at Cambridge Was dropt; and the execution of 
Cranmer was deferred by the fly, old chancellor, who told the queen and council, that 


the beſt thing they could do, was to try to ſhake his fortitude and integrity. Beſides, the 


pope would not allow the ſeg to be vacant by attainder, till Cranmer was deprived by a 
commiſſion from Rome. That commiſſion was brought over, appointing Brooks biſhop of 


' Glouceſter, to demand juſtice againſt Cranmer ; and he, aſſiſted by two commiſſioners from 


p. himſelf had taken, to retrieve the authority of 


the queen, exhibited articles againſt the archbiſhop at Oxford as the pope's delegate. When 
his grace was brought into court, at. St. Mary's church on the twelfth of September, he 
paid his reſpects to the queen's commiſſioners, as repreſenting the ſupreme authority of the 
nation ; but he gave none to Brooks, as the pope's repreſentative, Many arguments paſſed 
between the archbiſhop and his judges. In concluſion, his grace aſſured them, that the 
loſs of his promotion: was ſo far from grieving him, that he thanked God for it very heartily : 
and that his only concern was to ſee all the Jeb and trouble which king Henry and 

e kings of England, and to vindicate the 
nation from the baſeneſs and inconvenience of a foreign yoke wholly thrown away. He was 


* then cited to appear at Rome, in eighty days; which was only a mockery of juſtice : for 
he was willing to go, but they remanded him back again to priſon. FP 


P- 


Fox, p. 
643. 


1 Warner, 


P. 380. 


The biſhops of Glouceſter, Lincoln, and Briſtol, were ſent to Oxford, by a commiſſion 
from cardinal Pole, to proceed againſt Latimer and Ridley, who refuſed to recant, and 
were burnt on the ſixteenth of October. The time ſoon came that Cranmer was to ſuffer 
the ſame fate. A mock proceſs had been carried on againſt him at Rome, where he was 

onounced contumacious, for not | appearing before the, pope, when he was kept in priſon 

y the queen. A commiſſion was ſent over to Bonner biſhop of London, and Thirlby 
biſhop of Els to degrade, excommunicate, and confign him over to the ſecular power. 
The two biſhops came to Oxford, and read their commiſſion before the archbiſhop in the 
choir of Chriſt-church, on the fourteenth of February .1556. Bonner entered upon this 
buſineſs with great pleaſure, as a piece of revenge upon. Cranmer who had deprived him: 
but Thirlby aſſured Cranmer, that this. was the moſt ſorrowful action of his whole life, 
and that no earthly conſideration bug the queen's command ſhould, have engaged him in 


it. 
85 | When 
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by cloathing him as a prieſt ready to 


make him appear tidiculous ; which were taken from him piece after piece, according to 37. 


to the ſecular power, to be carried back to priſon, where he was kept entirely deſtitute o — pe 
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When their coinmifſion was read, they N to the degrades 10 of the archbiſhop, Fox, p. 

maſs 


; upon which he ſaid, * What, I think you. 
% would have me ſay maſs?” Then they cloathed him in pontifical robes of canvaſs, to Warner. 
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the Romiſh ceremonics of degradation, Bonner inſulted him all the time with rude and _ wy! 
ludicrous expreſſions, addreſſed to the aſſembly: but Thirlby wept, and intreated Bonner to Fox, p. 
forbear his inſolence. Bonner gratified his native brutality by this ſeverity to his great but —— 
unhappy metropolitan, who bore it with all his wonted fortitude and patience. He told v. 3, p. 
them, the degradation gave him no concern; for he had long deſpiſed thoſe ornaments :” Warner 
but when they came to take away his croſier, inſtead of delivering it, he held it faſt, and 87. 
delivered his appeal to Thirlby ; ſaying, « I appeal to the next general council; and herein Suype, 7p. 
« I have comprehended my cauſe, and the Gem of it, which 1 deſire may be admitted ;” 7; Pp. 5 
and called upon ſeveral of the ſtanders-by, by their names, to be witneſſes. In this appeal, 541. 2 
he declared, that a general council is above the pope, That he was cited to appear r = 
% at Rome, and condemned while he was impriſoned. That he was cited at Oxford by Fox, p. © 
© Brooks, who denied him council, contrary to the equity of all laws both of God and 649. 2 
* man. That his appeal from Brooks was diſregarded, and a copy of his anſwers were refuſed. ; 

« That he denied the papal authority; and appealed from all its proceedings, as moſt unequal 1 
« and unrighteous, mo rannical and violent, unto a free general council, That his 

« doctrine was taken purely and ſimply from the Scripture; and that if he erred, he 

% could not be heretic, becauſe he was ready in all things to follow the judgment of 

« the moſt ſacred word of God, and of the holy Catholic church: but that he was ac- Ib. 643. 2 
ic cuſed for an heretic, becauſe he allowed not the doctrine lately brought in of the Sa- \ 
„ crament, nor would conſent to words not accuſtomed in Scripture, and unknown to the | 
« ancient fathers; but newly invented and brought in by men, and belonging to the de- 

« ſtruction of ſouls, and overthrowing of pure and old religion.” When they had ſtript 
the archbiſhop of all his habits, they put upon his' jacket a poor yeoman-beadle's gown, 707 p- 
threadbare, and ill-ſhaped; alſo a townſman's cap on his bead, and ſo delivered him up 6. 


« 
ae” of WP: 


money, and the intercourſe of friends. Such was the cruelty and iniquity of the time, that 
men could not do good without puniſhment ; and a gentleman was taken into cuſtody by : 
Bonner for giving ſome money to Cranmer to buy him a dinner, . 3 
The degraded archbiſhop had been impriſoned almoſt three years: and now he was Ib; 644: 
condemned, every engine that could be thought of was employed to overtutn his conſtancy, 1. 
and make him recant. The gentleneſs and ſeverity of his treatment were equally fatal to Gttchriey 
his firmneſs, He was removed out of priſon, to the dean's lodgings at Chriſt-church, 16. 
where he was treated with great civility and reſpect. The beſt divines the queen had in Fox, p. 
her party, were ſent to him every day, to argue with him upon his opinions, and to ſe- 8 " 
duce him into a recantation with the hopes of life and preferment. They inſenſibly ſap- 199 
= his reſolution more than all the bloody jeers of Bonner, in degrading him had done. Guthrs, 
ut notwithſtanding all that, his conqueſt was not eaſy. He had in his heart a thorough ©: 56. 
deteſtation of the Romiſh faith: the great things he had done for the reformation; the high 
expectations the world had of his ſanctity, and the ſhame of public 8 long main- : 
tained in his breaſt ſo ſtrong a ſtruggle, with the hopes of life and the reſtitution of his 
honours, that his ſeducers were obliged to enhance the. value of their gentleneſs to him; | 
by a rougher courſe of uſage, and by ſhutting him up in a confined loathſome priſon. 
This was more than his wr, ts could bear ;y/and his enemies were ſenſible, if he was 
once brought to waver, he muſt. ſoon fall as low as they could wiſh. 5 
Cranmer wrote to the queen, to juſtify his conduct and appeal: he thought at firſt to 177 * p. 
reconcile his ſafety to his principles, by owning the papal authority, —_ the ſame foot- Gute, 
ing that he and the other reformers had owned that of the two laſt kings; that is, a p. 156. 
parliamentary right, confirming the proceedings of the king and queen in that reſpect. 
His enemies encouraged this hint, and ſeemed to wiſh to. fee, under his own hand, the 
conceflions he was willing to make. They told him, the queen was reſolved to have Cran- 
mer a Catholic, or no Cranmer at all: that he was beloved by the nobility, and his return stype, p. 
would be acceptable to their majeſties: that he was till il and vigorous, and might 199. | 
live many years, if he would not willingly cut off his own life by the terrible death of 64. 
burning. After ſhewing ſo much wiſdom, fortitude, and Chriſtian courage; he unhappily Burnet, p. 
fell before theſe temptations. The infirmities of human nature got the better, and he was; 3 
perſuaded to ſubſcribe an abjuration of his religion, in hopes of prolonging his life, that p. 387. 
da: might finiſh his anſwer againſt Marcus Antonius Conſtantius, meaning Gardiner. His 3% f. 
enemies obtained from him three different recantations ; and Bonner drew up a fourth, Guthrie, 
which Cranmer ſigned on the ſixteenth of February. But as the malice of his enemies p. 157. 
was infernal, ſo it was inſatiate. Another, and another more prolix form of recantatian | 
was preſented to him; and the unhappy Cranmer gave his hand to both. It was thereby 
declared, © that he renounced all manner 5 hereſies and errors of Luther and Zuinglius: 
e as | d d 1 | 40 that 
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For, p. © that he acknowledged the ſupremacy. of the pope; and believed in all the abſurdities 
Die, of the church of Rome: that he required all ſuch as had been deceived, either by his 
p. 387. „ example or doctrine, to return to the unity of the church. An 
I.. * This recantation was immediately printed, and diſperſed all over the kingdom, The 
For. Paplſts received it with the loudeſt inſults, and the reformed | with infinite dejection. The 
Warzer. queen was pleaſed, but not ſoftened. Cranmer was too criminal in her eyes to hope for 
+ ILY mercy. No converſion however ſincere, nor recantation however ample, could cancel in 
her mind the memory of her. mother's divorce, and her own ſufferings. As ſhe had reaſon 
to believe that Cranmer was by this time thoroughly popiſh, a fignal triumph muſt be 
88 for that religion, and his tongue muſt accompany his hand, in belying his heart. 
e cruel queen had made a merit of pardoning his private offences | againſt herſelf, that 
Warner. ſhe might put him to death with greater torment under 4 pretence of religious zeal ; but 
when ſhe her meaſures broke by his abjuration, ſhe pulled off the maſk, and ſhewed 
that nothing would fatisfy her but his death. She faid, that as he had been the great 
promoter of hereſy which had corrupted the whole nation, what was ſufficient in other 
' caſes ſhould not ſerve his turn, and ſhe was reſolved he ſhould. be burnt: 
Strype, p. Cratimer was then ſent back to his former priſon, and the writ for his execution was 
* ſent down by lord- chancellor Heath, under the broad ſeal, the latter end of February. The 
Fon, Þ. ucen ſent Cole, the provoſt of Eaton, to Oxford, with private inſtructions, to prepare a 
645. n for his execution; and ordered the lords Williams and Chandos, and ſome other 
spe. men of faſhion, to be there on the day appointed, with their retinue, to prevent diſ- 
Guthrie. turbance. Cole viſited Cranmer, affected great tenderneſs for his condition, and even gave 
64. * him fifteen crowns to beſtow upon the poor: but he was joined with a Spaniſh, friar, and 
other tools of ſuperſtition, in the inhuman commiſſion to prevail upon Cranmer to tran- 
Warner. ſcribe his recantation with his own hand, and, read it to a public. audience, in. as 
full terms as could be deviſed. With this Cranmer 0 3 though as ſoon as he ſhould 
Guthrie. ſeal his own condemnation, it was ordered that he ſhould be hurried to the ſtake. 1 2 
' Warner. Till this time, he had no ſuſpicion that they intended to burn him after his abjuration. 
Burnet, p. He now perceived to What this tended; therefore he reſolved to diſburden his conſcience, 
9 be p and revoke his recantation. He wrote a ſincere confeſſion of his faith, ſuch as flowed 
200. from his conſcience, and not from fear z which he was determined to make uſe of, when 
erg. be faw his occafion. N q W * 
Warner, On the twenty-firſt of March 1556, which was the day appointed for his execution, 
3% Cfanmer was brought from the ag of Bocardo to St. Mary's church, and placed op- 
Guthrie, poſite to Cole, upon a low ſcaffold, in fight of the people. He was uncertain of his fate, 
B. z. and thought he was brought there to be a ſpectacle of ſhame, rather than an object of 
646 * cruelty; for it was pretended, he was only to hear a ſermon by Cole upon his con- 
ener, verſion: but that ſermon ſoon convinced him of the truth. | 7 
P+ 385 - Never was there a more awful, or more melancholy, ſpectacle beheld. in England. A 
Ibid, venerable archbiſhop, above twenty years the ſecond man in the kingdom, and. univerſally 


Ar p. beloved for his innocence and ſweetneſs of temper, now cloathed in rags, and ſet up as 
* a gazing ſtock to the world, betrayed by falſehood and diſſimulation to act againſt his con- 


ſcience, and hurried blindfold into eternity without warning! The Papiſts thought to have 


p.. 2» great 
or, p. ſelves. mY | Ps. N o 520] | 

132 Cole vindicated the juſtice of the queen in bringing Cranmer to the ſtake, though he 
Strype, p. had difclaimed his errors, and aſſured him there ſhould be dirges and maſſes ſaid for his 


201. 


* 


5 Fox, p. ſoul in all the churches of Oxford after his execution. It was not till after all hopes of 
| 647. life were vaniſhed, that Cranmer ſhewed a becoming contempt of death. During the ſer- 


Guthrie. mon, the motions of his body ſufficiently diſcovered the ſorrows of his mind. He turned 
his eyes to heaven, as hoping for pardon ; he ſmote his breaſt in the bitterneſs of his 
ſpirit ; every look was full of deep contrition, and every geſture of pathetic eloquence. At 

Warner. laſt, he was called upon by Cole, to declare his faith, that he might give the world ſatis- 

8 faction of his dying a good Catholic. While the audience was wrapt up in ſilent expec- 

. 158. tation of the event, Cranmer ſhewed . dignity of action; and kneeling,” ſaid an 

Tor, Pp. excellent prayer of the mercy of God. He then roſe up, and repeated the articles of the 

apoſtles creed; profeſſed, in the 2 manner, great veneration for the Scriptures,; and 

proceeded to give the hearers an excellent diſcourſe upon their duties as ſubjects and Chriſ- 
tians. By keeping in general terms, the audience conſidered all he ſaid only as a prelude 

Guthrie, to his recantation : but when he came to that part, he turned ſo quick, that amazement 

Ke kept them filent then, as attention had done before. He profeſſed the higheſt deteſtation 

648; ** of his apoſtacy in theſe words: “I come now to the great thing that fo much troubleth 


„ my conſcience more than any other thing that ever I did or faid in my whole life; 
„ and that is, the ſetting abroad of writings contrary to the truth; which here I, renounce 
*"and refuſe, as things written with my hand, contrary to the truth which, I, thought in 

e my heart, and written for fear of death: and that is, all ſuch bills and papers. 1 — 
| | OT. NES : | | 41 have 
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„ T-have written or ſigned with my hand, fince' my degradation, wherein I have wirltten 
% many things untrue: and as my hand offended, r to my heart, my hand ſhall 
be firſt puniſhed: for may I come to the fite, it ſhall be firſt burnt. As for the 
*« pope, I refuſe him as Chriſt's enemy, and Antichriſt with all his falſe doctrine. And 
as for the Sacrament, I believe as I have taught in my book againſt the biſiop of 


«- Wincheſter; which teacheth ſo true a doctrine of the Sacrament; that it ſhall ſtand at 
* the laſt day before the 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion into which the. whole aſſembly was thrown by Warner, 
this unexpected declaration. Many of the reformed were preſent, who rejoiced at his con- wo] 
duct: but when the Papiſts recovered their conſternation, they charged him with falſe- Fox. 
hood, and bid him no longer diſſemble; to which he replied f 


1 


his CO 1e 


but once to wipe his face, till it was conſumed ; faying often, „ This unworthy hand 
this hand hath offended: and as often uſing the words of the bleſſed martyr St. Stephen; 
L « Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit, till the fury of the flames putting him to filence he e 


1 up the ghoſt. He burnt to all appearance without pain or motion, and ſeemed to re- Werner, 
, pel the torture by meer ſtrength mind; 1 a repentance for the fault which he P: 389. 
f had committed. He was ſb intrepid in his death, that it ought to cancel all reproach Guthrie. 
- of timidity in his life. But the ſtory of his heart being found entire in the flames, ſeems 
to have been forged and adopted by Proteſtant fanatics : though. biſhop Burnet mentions it 

1 as a fact. Cranmer, however, is juſtly numbered among the | nobleſt of Chriſt } gurbet, p; 
y and is much more worthy the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury, than he whom the 246. 
8 Pope falſely canonized in the reign of Henry III. 6298 P. 
bs Thus ended the life of archbiſhop Cranmer in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age, and Wacker, 
3 the twenty- third of his primacy; leaving an only ſon of his on name behind him. The 5. 33% 
- meekneſs, humility, forgiveneſs, and benevolence of this -prelate, rendered him - amiable as e 


480, 1 


a man beyond all expreſſion: and notwithſtanding the public demands. upon him as the Warner, 

e head of the reformation, he found time to- diſcharge the proper duties of an archbiſhop, P+ 39. 
8 The learning which he had acquired in the canon and civil law was equal to that of his 
„ chief cotemporaries: but his labours in ſearching into all ſtical authors ancient and 
- modern, and making extracts from them on all the points. divinity with his own hand, 
d would have as much exceeded our comprehenſion if it had not been ſo well atteſted, as 
8 it exceeded the diligence of all his predeceſſors id the chair of primates. His only defect 4 
t as a man of letters was in his ſtile, which was. diffuſed and unconnected. He is juſtly Ib. 391. 1 
- conſidered as the great apoſtle of the reformed church of England; and he has been ranked, 3 
- not only with the greateſt primitive biſhops, but alſo with the fathers of the firſt claſs, 0. 1 
n who were the immediate ſucceſſors of the apoſtlos. To ſay, with his enemies, that he Ib. 2. 
e was ſubject to infirmities, is only ſaying that he was a man: while we dare not, with his Guthrie. 
d friends, pretend that he was all perfection in a mortal ſtate. In ſhort, ſays a learned p 136. 
— « divine; if we look at Cranmer in all points of: vie wer must allow him to have been Dr. War- 
e e a prodigy of a man: his equal was never ſeen. n the ſee of Canterbury; and 172 43 
It « will take upon me to ſay, that his. ſuperior : never wake? | OF YU tO een 
n | He was ſucceeded by cardinal Pole in the primagg, 5 | 
In that Bonner made among the reformed. - Pole had g 7 ors 
the age, if not as all of that church, in whie' a ed: but he could not ſoften ttjge 
cruelty of the queen, whoſe reign ought to be tranſn.itlediflgwn to poſterity, in characters of blood; Dr. Her- 
as ber perſecution was the moſt terrible that ræ gef her the time of Diocleſian. It Was he 
ſhort, hateful,” and inglorious ; but while ſhe Mae the Aeepare, no leſs than 284 lives 
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UBE died on the fiſteenth of November 2553, und was de 
eee Elizabeth; who! was then in the twenty-fixth year oft her age; and war ven) 
5. | lefiged. the nl heir to the throne. by the parliament, and Feria Geert tne, * 
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ja 2 ork but be. Nil — > A 
Mary was ſettled ua the throne, | 
* — ber to . in 1 5 54, on a. preteuoe that 
in Wiat's rebellion: The princeſs was! acquitted by her accuſer ;>thouph 
defired her deathy'/'thathe::procured à wartant for her execution, 
| by the affiſtance: of Bridges, then lord Chandois, the: lieutenant bf 
zabeth was retoved to: Woodſtock, Where ſhe: continued two yeats 
Henry Benninfield, and was trested with ſuch little marks: of 
that it gave her room to ſuſpect à deſign againſt her life. she 
3 2 to Hampton- oourt, and from thence to Hatfleld, Where all! 
Actions 8 watched, and ſhe was obliged to difſemble her religious ſenti- 
While the had the mortification to ſee the perſecution of the Proteſtants Fariouſly 
ne of tho» Kingdom. When queen Mary approached near her end, her 
eas dhe fame with that: of her-btotties!Bdward when be was in the ſame 
t in religion which the had: raiſed with 
infllibly be 


Heat, 


overturne Many ofthe: biſhops were perpetually inſi- ; 
ee ee de geen, in--atl/appeatance;- would 
"the: loo . o % baſtard,” and a heretic, if tlie provi- 
nediaglly/ her defence; | TE no fort of 
-20/- Thus ſhe was'eraployed. ve years: eons. 
{ 2 2 nfions of death; and this 4 erhaps, a 
10 F. . e was af- 
ng F. 3 8 
and her fortune, was admisable“ among 
Nass in all — — reign” of a —_ 
i her" rigs, but moſt rare is a permanency joined wit 
four and years compleat, and yet ſhe did 
n . e de mag i 8 ever recorded in 
N to ſay; never any woman ſwayed a ſteptre with 
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Ibid: 754. 
Burnet, 


bred in that faith. 324-03 bag A261 
When Elizabeth was princeſs, ſhe re 


Hiſtory of 
\Erglang, : 
v. 3. p- 


and know their own mind. She continued to employ moſt of her ſiſter's 1 
ikely they would 


A. proclamation, was publiſhed for — the Litany in Engliſh, with the Epiſtles, and Fuller's 
Goſpels, in all churches, as it was formerly in her: own chapel: : The correction of king Church 
Edward's Liturgy was committed to. a ſet of Proteſtant divines: and the exiles for reli gion b. 9. . 
were called from foreign parts. Many ſees were vacant; and doctor Parker was fixed upon 3 
as the fitteſt man for the ſee of Canterbury. Ile had been chaplain to Anne Bullen, fol- 
and had been 1 to inſtruct the queen in points of religion when ſhe was young: — 
but, as Cranmer had done before him, he declined that dignity for ſome months before Guthrie, 
he could be brought to accept it: and it was thought no ſmall honour to the reforma- Burner. 
tion, that the two chief inſtruments that promoted it, Cranmer and Parker, gave ſuch evi- 316. 
dences of a primitive Spirit, in being ſo unwillingly advance. 
The parliament was I a on the — of January, when the lord-keeper Bacon Warner, 
made a long ſpeech, concerning matters of religion, and the ſtate of the nation. The ?: 419- 
liament petitioned the queen to marry, who anſwered them, it ſhould be ſufficient for Camden. 

er, that a marble ſtone ſhould declare, that a queen having reigned ſuch a time, lived and died 800 
a virgin. By one aQ, the crown was reſtored to its ancient juriſdiction over the ſtate, Fe, 4 
civil and eccleſiaſtical; and all foreign power was aboliſhed: all former acts in favour of Barnet. 
this ſupremacy were confirmed, and all againſt it were repealed: but this act laid the axe ii 


Guthrie. 


at the root of the papal authority, rather than to the popiſh religion. A bill paſſed for p. 20, 
the recognition of her title to the crown, as ſhe was their lawful queen, rightly and line- Burnet, p 
ally deſcended. Another act paſſed for the uniformity of common prayer and ſervice in 323. . 
the church, and adminiſtration of the Sacrament; whereby the Book of Common-Prayer, Guthrie. 
publiſhed under king Edward VI. was re-eſtabliſhed,” with ſome alterations by Parker and 
others. Thus, in this one ſeſſion of parliament, religion was brought back again to the ſtate. 

it was in at the death of Edward. The queen had a ſcruple about the — of Supreme 
« Head, and it was changed to that of « Supreme Governor.” The powers given to her 0 
by the act of ſupremacy gave riſe to what was afterwards called the “ high commiſſion- Guthrie, 
court, who had the fame juriſdiftion which had been committed ſingly to Cromwell P. 32z- 
with the title of lord-vicegerent in all affairs eccleſiaſtical. © 0 0 | 
Bonner opened the convocation after a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt : but the biſhops ſate warner 
inactive, and little was done. | 1. 5 4 2 25 _ | ENR ate LOI E,. P- 413. 
The queen appointed a public conference between the biſhops and the reformed di- Burnet, 
vines; and nine of a fide were to diſpute about three points: worſhip in an unknown p. 324. 
tongue; the power that every particular church had to alter rites and ceremonies; and the 
maſs's being a propitiatory ſacrifice for the dead and the living. This conference was held Warner, 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, on the thirty-firſt of March, in the preſence of the privy-council, 42. 
and both houſes of parliament. The FR White, Watſon, Baine, and Scot, biſhops 

3 4 os | | i $ | | | | of 


Warner, 


97, 


198 The | L IF E ef Queens FE LIAZ ARE TH, 
2 lep. dale, Harpsfield, and Chaiſſey tha Proteſtants were the doctors Scory,: Whitehead, Jewel, 
Waraer, Elmer, Cox, Grindal, Horn, op Gueſt. The lord-keeper uſe as moderator; and the queen 
%. preſerved great equanimity in the diſpute, which was matter of great expectation, and the Pro- 
Sale. teſtants — victors, with ſhouts of applauſe. The biſhops of Wincheſter and Lin- 
Barnet, . coln threatened the queen with excammunication for directing this diſpute; and ſhe ſent 
26 .c-\them both to the Tower for their inſolen ec. 
p. 416. © Though all the reformers were of one faith, yet they were far from agreeing about 
Ib. 4%. diſcipline: the exiles had fplit into contending parties up that head; and while ſome 
were for ſetting up the ſervice and diſcipline of the Engliſh at Geneva, others were for 
-© — © the. ſervice bock of king Edward, and for withdrawin no further from the church of 
Rome than was neceſſary to recover the purity of faith, and the independency of the 
Barnet; y church. The queen Was -inclined to keep images till in chürches; but the reformed di- 
$234 
i her majeſty was at laſt content they ſhould: be pulled down. By the act of uniformity, 
52. gen * ME: | 
Camden's ſhe was 4p: why rn to make what alterations ſhe thought fit in-rites and ceremonies, which 


5 p. occaſioned the ſeparation of thoſe who now began to be called puritans; from their at- 


+ Warner, tempting à purer form of diſeipline and worſhip, as they imagined, than that which was 


p. 17. yet eſtabliſned. nn 391. 50 03 x00 25 on 0A DYIVT Jv 

The biſhops and leading clergy were ordered to attend the queen; when ſhe put them in mind 
of the act of ſupremacy, recommended uniformity to them in church affairs, and exhorted them 
to relinquiſh the ſuperſtition: of the Romiſh communion. The archbiſhop of York anſwered, 
in the name of the reſt, that the > HY of the late queen were binding to her ſuc- 
ceſſor. But the queen told the biſhops ſhe had called her parliament and clergy together, to 
make a covenant with God, and not with the biſhop of Rome: that her crown was independ- 
ent; and ſhe would own no ſovereign but Jeſus Chriſt : that the pope's u jon over 
princes was intolerable; and that ſhe ſhould look _ her. ſubjects, both ſpiritual and 
temporal, as enemies to God and the crown, who d abet his pretenſions in her king- 
dom. The dath of ſupre was ſoon after tendered to them; which they all refuſed, 
Fuller, p. except Rithin biſhop of and the others were ſet in priſon for a while, except Bonner, 
59-. and the | biſhops of Wincheſter and Lincoln. The archbiſhop of York, Tunſtal, and Thirlby, 
had great indulgences from the queen: the biſhops of Worceſter, Cheſter, and St. Aſaph, 
Warner, choſe to go abroad: but all the others remained in England, where they lived in peace, 
P- 4%. and were treated with the reſpect which they deſerved. A few gentlemen, and all the nuns, 
went out of England: but moſt of the monks: returned to a ſecular courſe of life. | 
Burnet, p. It was now. reſolved to ſend viſitors over England, and injunctions were prepared for 
: 33. them, as in the firſt year of king Edward, with fome little alterations, and additional 
; . 1ules. The high commiſſion; court was alſo eſtabliſhed, for viſiting churches, and ſuſpend- 
. Burner, p. ing or depriving unworthy clergymen, There are nine-thouſand four-hundred benefices in 
335* England: but, of all theſe, the number of thoſe who:.choſe to reſign, rather than take 
Fuller, p. the oath. of ſupremacy, was very inconſiderable. Fourteen biſhops, {ix abbots, twelve deans, 
69 _- twelve archdeacans, fifteen beads of colleges, fifty prebendaries, and eighty rectors, were 
v.4z1. the whole — thoſe ,who were turned out. But penſions were reſerved for ſuch as quitted 

J their deen 223 £ nay; bene aint 9 Tres 21 N ista s | 
E _ Burnet, Parker was very unwillingly made archbiſhop: of Canterbury in Auguſt; and he then 


Fate „ ordained. ſeveral more divines 10 other fees. The public worſhip being thus reformed, it 


61, 63. was neceflary to ſet out the doctrine of the church for: avoiding diverſities of opinion. There 


Warner, was no diſpute among the reformers: upon this point; and if the habits and ceremonies 
F Fiz had been left indifferent, the ſceds. of diviſion had been prevented. The pope Pius IV. 


6. wrote a eajolling letter to the queen, to return to his obedience : but ſhe would not part 
aner. ith her ſupremacy, nor allow the nuncie to ſet his foot in England. She denied that the 
p- 424. '. 

Guthciz, pope bad any right to call a general council; and afterwards. got her. ſupremacy confirmed by 
- 2:9- parliament. A new tranſlation of the Bible was ordered to be made; and this important 
427. work was finiſhed within two or three years, by ſeveral. biſhops, and other divines. The 

Parkes, p. Bible was alſo tranſlated into. Welch) by doctor Morgan biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
340. The want of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ſet on ſome to deviſe. new platforms for the admi- 
.  niſtration of it in every. pariſh; all which gave great offence to the government, and were 

ſo much oppoſed by it, that they came to nothing. Other differences were raiſed concern- 
ing the veſtments of the, clergy ; and ſome faQtions growing up in the court, theſe dif- 
ferences were heightened by thoſe who intended to ſerve their own ends by making the 


I Id. 341. ſeveral parties quarrel with ſo much animoſity, that it could ſcarce be poſſible to reconcile. 


them. Since that time, the fatal diviſion of this nation, into the court and country party, 

has been the chief occaſion. of the growth and continuance of. thoſe differences; ſo that 
All the attempts made by moderate men to compoſe them, have proved ineffectual. 

Daniel. If France and Scotland had remained in tranquility, England was in danger of being 


attacked from two quatters at once, and diſturbed at home by the ſtill numerous adhe- 


rents 


3 with the doctors Cole, Lang- 


vines ſhewred that images were not allowed in the church till the ſeventh century, and 
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rents of the old religion. Henty II. of France died on the tenth of July 1560, and was Englih- | 
ſucceeded by his ſon» Francis I. who was married to Mary the young queen of Scotland. Hiſtory of 
Francis wanted to make his wife abſolute in 7 and to ſuffer no other religion England, - 
chere but popery; which | was oppoſed by the earls of Argyle and Arran, who were aſſiſted > P. 
by the queen of England: ' The French offered Elizabeth to put Calais again into her Gutrie, 
hands, which they had taken from Mary, if ſhe would recal her forces out of Scotland: v. 3 P- 
but ſhe anſwered on the ſudden, ſhe did not value that fiſh-town, ſo much as ſhe did Strype * 
<« the quiet of the /iſle of Britain.” Soon after peace was concluded between England, 1. 5 13. 
France, and Scotland; whereby the Scotch affairs were referred to their own parliament, Barnet, p. 
which confirmed a confeſſion of faith penned by Knox, and fettled the reformation. But Wande, 
the biſhops and abbots converted their lands and revenues into temporal eſtates, by which 


230. 
the church of Scotland was fo greatly impoveriſhed, that if king James and king Charles I Burnet 
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had not with great zeal, and much endeavours, retrieved ſome of the ancient re: Iv. 3 70. . 
venues, and provided a confiderable > maintenance for the inferior clergy, all the encourage- — 9 
ments to religion and learning had been to ſuch a degree withdrawn, that barbariſm muſt 1843. $ 


have again ovef-run that kingdom. | Chaloas's: 
Thus the + -aary of England divided Scotland from its ancient dependence on France, prance.v. 
and came to have ſo great an intereſt in Scotland, that affairs there were for the moſt :, p. 202. 
part governed as ſhe directed. France was weakly ruled under Francis II. who was Reber. 
erned by the 8828 according to the will of her uncles the Lorrain princes, till ſon's Hiſt- | 
e died on the fifth of December 1560. The queen of Scotland then returned with great 5 Scot- 
ret to her own kingdom, and France was greatly diſturbed under the minority of Charles see the 
through the . 5a opinions in regard to religion: the king of Navarre was de- Lives of 
clared regent ; but he, though before a Proteſtant, was drawn into the Papiſt intereſt. A Od Bess. 
ſevere edict was made againſt the Proteſtants, who defended themſelves, and the war laſted Gare, 
near thirty years. In this the queen of England interpoſed, and ſupported the Proteſtant B. ng. 
party; ſometimes with men, but oftener with money; ſo that ſhe — near the half of ;;:. P 
that kingdom depending on her. ein n e ming . 41 ä Chalons, 
In the Netherlands, a long continuance of the civil war almoſt on the ſame account, jutta, ) 
gave her the like advantages. The king of Spain cauſed a great number of Proteſtants p 242. 
to be burnt in that kingdom; and, by theſe - inhuman executions, ſhewed his ſubjects of 106, 
the Low-Countries what they were to expect, whoſe privileges had been ſo far violated, zos, 388. 
as plainly diſcovered his intentions of reducing them to ſlavery; in which he was gloriouſly ogliſh- 
| oppoſed; and bravely prevented. Since nothing leſs, than an entire extirpation of what - called Hiſtory of 
hereſy, would i blind, imprudent, intemperate zeal of king Philip, a tribunal of England, 
the ſame kind as the Inquiſition of Spain was eſtabliſhed among his ſubjects of the Low- nales, 
Countries. By this court, invented by Satan, or, his never failing tools, deſigning church- p. 233. 
men, the life, reputation, and fortune of every man who refuſed to pay an implicit obe- Fuien- 
dience, to what they would palm upon the laity for the commandment of God, was fHitorv of 
rendered inſecure, As the Flemings were naturally jealous of their privileges, and, from Europe, v. 
their commerce with foreigners, had been uſed to think and ſpeak freely in religious mat- wb ou 
ters, they conceived the utmoſt horror of this court: they were fecretly encouraged by ſome Ibid? 
foreign princes, and particularly by Elizabeth of England, to whom the power of Spain Chalons, 
was grown formidable. They thook off the Spaniſh yoke, and were ſupported. by the aid B. 4 
and money which queen Elizabeth. ſent them. The princes of the houſe of Orange were 352. '- i 
always at their head, and in 1579 laid the foundation of the Republic of the United Pro- >*ype's 4 
vinces, after the duke of Alva had put to death eighteen thouſand perſons by the hands —_— 1 
of the common executioners. So that the queen met with ſuch a conjuncture of affairs aka. 
in the dominions of thoſe princes that were next her, as ſcarce any prince ever had. _ Pe 
In foreign parts, ſhe was the arbiter of Chriſtendom ; and at home things were ſo hap- Chalons, 
pily managed, trade did fo flouriſh, and juſtice was ſo equally diſtributed, that ſhe became f. 355. 
the wonder of the world. Rome and Spain ſet many engines on work, both againſt her Bernet, 3; 
perſon and government; but ſhe ſtill lived and triumphed, © _— 
The duke of Anjou came ſeveral times to England to gain the good graces of the yy 
ueen, and her conſent to eſpouſe him; but in vain. The buſineſs of love was neglected Guthrie, 
r the more important affairs of 8 to which Elizabeth applied herſelf with P. 3. 
great aſfiduity, with a view of rendering her ſubjects as happy as pothble ; well know- Eagle 
ing her greateſt aſſiſtance was to flow from them, in caſe of an invaſion, which ſhe had 2 
reaſon to' en.... 70 22171, C97 NG 5034 MEWS neige 10: 1 Ts... 
I The queen of Scotland, in 1565, married Henry lord Darnley, who was the firſt prince Guthrie, 
of the Tudor line. The iſſue of this marriage was a prince, who was baptized by the if 
name of James, after the manner of the church of Rome. His father was aſſaſſinated yiem.irs, 
at Edinburgh in 1567; and his mother was beheaded" in England in 1586: but the fon ot 
afterwards ſucceeded his mother in the "throne of Scotland, and his godmother queen Eliza- 5 326. 
beth in the throne of England. The unhappy queen of Scotland had taken refuge in Guthi:, 
England from the violence of her exaſperated ſubjects: but her enemies improved every E 
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Chatons, cireumſtance to her 'diſoredit with Elizabeth, who was Much indenſed with Mary for pro- 
., poſing to marry che duke of Norfolk. Elizabeth impriſoned them both on that !account, 


p. 319, Which occaſioned a rebellion in the North among the Roman; catliolics, headed by the earls 


Sirvoe's of Northumberland: and Weſtmoreland) whoſe inſurrection, as well as another under Dacres, 
Annals, v. Was ſoon ſuppreſſed. © The duke of Notfolk was . beheaded: in 157, when he died a Pro- 
& Þ- 591+ teſtant, and much lamented. | Many plots were laid for releaſing Mary, and dethroning 

4. 442. Elizabeth z for which fourteen conſpirators were executed in 1580; and it was reſolved the 
Englith queen of Scotland ſhould ſhare: their fate. That unhappy princeſs was condemned by the 


WM Hitoy, commiſſioners appointed for her trial: the parliament confirmed the ſentence, and petitioned 


p. 147. Elizabeth to put it into execution, who ſeemed inclined i to mercy, and ſaid, that ſhe 


Strype, v. «© had a moſt in ward feeling of ſorrowꝭ that ſhe, who had in her time pardoned ſo many | 


Chains? “ rebels, winked at ſo many tresſons, and. paſſed over, them in ſilence, muſt|now- ſeem to 


| . 329: © ſhew cruelty: to ſo great a princeſs.” The courtiers of Elizabeth invented many lies to 


Gon accelerate the fate of Mary, which attracted the eyes of all Europe. Mary then perceived 
457. that religion was the cauſe of her death, thou ſhe had been ſentenced for treaſon. She 
Sporſ- was beheaded on the eighth of February 1586, when. the had lived to the forty-ſixth 
356. "oy year of her age, and had been cighteen years a priſoner in England. She died a Roman - 
Wr. catholic, and prayed for Elizabeth with her laſt breath. Nothing but neceſſity could have 
Salhdes occaſioned this cruelty. Elizabeth threw all the blame on ſegretary Daviſon, who made 
p. 459. out the warrant; and, as ſhe ſaid, put it in execution without her knowledge. The death 
* of Mary was the greateſt blemiſh of Elizabeth's: reign; yet was made in ſome ſort juſtifiable, 
| hong p. if not neceffary, by the many attempts that the Papiſts: made on the queen's life; and 
354.0 the depoſition which pope Pius V. thundered out againſt her; from which it was inferred, 
mans that as long as that party had the hopes of ſuch a ſucceſſor, the queen's life was not 
Hiſt. p. ſafe, nor her government ſecure. But how melancholy is the remembrance, that a queen 
% admired for the qualities of her mind, and adored for the beauty of her perſon, ſhould 
| de ignominiouſly executed on | a: ſcaffold for an uncorobortated charge of treaſon? | . 

In 1588, the Spaniſh monarch ſent his“ Invincible Armada, to conquer England. The 

hour Which Elizabeth had ever dreaded was at length come: her crown lay at ſtake, and 
Uztariz, ſhe. was to defend it without the aſſiſtance of any ally. ' The Spaniſh fleet ſet fail! from 
4 > Gp Liſbon on the nineteenth of May, and arrived within fight of England on the nineteenth 
©  Larcys of July; It confiſted of 135 large ſhips; and 40 ſmaller veſſels ; having 7449 failors, 
L 1 and 18,8 57 ſoldiers, on board; with 220 of the -Spaniſh nobility, 3 50 volunteers and 
7 Stand- their ſervants, and 620 prieſts; the whole number of people on 1 


g to 28,293 men. It carried over and above what was neceſſary for the complement 


Lewis's of the ſhips, + and thoſe that were to make a deſcent upon England, fire-arms and ammu- 


— nition to ſupply many of the natives of England: and beſides what were on board the 
ch. 53. fleet, the duke of Parma had 26, ooo foot and 1000 horſe in Flanders, with tranſports 
Hezzari's ready to embark for England. The duke of Medina Sidonia was captain- general, and Juan 
4, ch. 2, Martinez de Recalde was admiral of the fleet. The pope had excommunicated Elizabeth, 
and 4. and given her dominions to Philip. After all, this fleet, the like of which had never been 
— ſeen before, was ſhamefully. defeated, and on its return to Spain, all the noble families went 
7. : into CF 919 od of. noun (143 ont Menken BN Ifurky 151} 
cons Elizabeth had made the beſt, preparations for repelling the danger; and her faithful 
Re'dſ. p. . Nr 0 T., ' 4 
146. ſubjects had entered into an affociation for her defence. She confided greatly in her mi- 
Gochrie, litia, which was chearfully raiſed all over the kingdom: but her principal dependance was on 
* her navy, which gained unparalleled victories. Her ſubjects, even the Papiſts, ſhewed the 
greateſt loyalty to the queen, who was adviſed to ſend them out of the kingdom; but ſhe 
contented herſelf with confining the heads of them in the iſle of Ely. The Spaniards loſt 
thirty - two capital ſhips, and 10, 185 men. Their monarch no longer entertained hopes of 
conquering England, which looked more glorious under its new religion. 5398 Em 


. 
* 


Puffen- -- Elizabeth then ſhewed the Spaniards that the Engliſh could attack as well as defend. 
dorf, p. She ſent Eſſex and Drake with a powerful fleet to affiſt Antonio the exiled king of Por- 
SGoechte, tugal in regaining his crown from the king of Spain. They did not take Liſbon, but they 
©  2:.3'9 ſeized: ſixty ſhips in the Tagus, and deſtroyed: Vigo in 1589. Eſſex and Raleigh took Ca- 
Baleigh's diz in 1596, burnt the town, and obtained ſuch: a prodigious booty that the Spaniards efti- 
Relation mated. their loſs at twenty millions of ducats, which: was equivalent to twenty millions 
adio, > ſterling .at this time. 1 1 * ++ 5.4 DI war ö 2677-1 5 7 
17. The king of Spain died in 1598, and. was ſucceeded by his ſon Philip III. who affiſted the 
Con rebels in Ireland, where the earl of Eſſex was cenſured for his conduct in acting againſt Tyrone, 
4 La which occaſioned his death in 1601, when he was in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
Eſſex was the moſt accompliſhed nobleman in Europe: he had the royal blood of England 
Vol. aire, in his veins; and it has been reported that the queen was in love with him: but Voltaire 
' _ . laughs at it, and obſerves, that when her ſtruggle about him muſt have been the greateſt, 
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this fleet amount- 


« henceforth I cannot be your fiſter by the Father; for the truth is, I ſhall ever more 


| ſcribed, « Your ſiſter, if it be after the old manner; as for the new, I have nothing 


The LIF E of Queen E EI Z AH ET H. 20 
it his death, - the was füxty-eight.— Had he been ſixty-eight, it is probable ſhe would Ca. 
hot hape been in love with him. 600 WY __—_— 1 
We iy again look back to ſee Elizabeth's care and neceſſity for 2 the re- and nobie. 
formatib on a ſolid immoveable rock. The parliament made all the clergy, and laity, in U e 

$7 Lb . | . Nee ; . * England“ 
employment, take the . oath of her ſupremacy: but archbiſhop Parker prevailed upon the warner, 
queen not to enforce it too rigorouſly among the popiſh biſhops. The convocation reduced "Fro 
the forty-two articles, paſſed in the time of Edward, to thirty-nine, as they now-ſtand; but, f. Is x 
without making any conſiderable alteration in the doctrine. There were many debates in Warner, 
the lower-houſe, and a great unwillingneſs among many of the members to ſubſcribe theſe P 9 
articles; and it was determined only by one vote, that there ſhould be no alteration in Ib. 430. 
the rites and ceremonies then eſtabliſhed, The compoſers of theſe articles were unjuſtly 


G 


taxed for too much favour extended in their large expreſſions through the whole contex- Fuller, p: 
ture of them, which proceeded from their commendable moderation. For theſe ** © 
holy men prudently pre-diſcovered that differences in judgments would unavoidably happen . 2. 
in the church, and were unwilling to drive off any from an . eccleſiaſtical communion for | * 
ſuch ' petty differences; which made them pen the articles in comprehenſive words to take | 
in all, who differed in the branches, and met in the root of the ſame religion. In 1571, Ibid. 
theſe articles were confirmed by the parliament : but it is obſervable that they were pub- 
fiſhed at the fame time that the decrees of the council of Trent were ſent about. Many 
thundering anathemas againſt all Difſenters were iffued in thoſe decrees; while the arti- 
= of the Engliſh Proteſtant church, like the « ſtill voice, only plainly expreſſed the pos 

ive truth. | 3 „„ i oe tr | 
Wich this conyocation the reformation of the church of England, properly fpeaking, was 
at an end: and the ſubſequent part of our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory conſiſts chiefly of the un= _ 1 
happy breaches which the paſſions of ſome, the intereſts of others, and the weakneſs of Warner, 1 
almoſt all of them, occafioned among Proteſtants. Indeed, the frequent plots that were? 3 4 
laid agaitiſt the queen's life, led her towards the end of her reign to greater ſeverities againſt thoſe Burnet, p- 
of the Roman communion ; of which a copious account is given by Sir Francis Walſingham. Her 35% 5, 
majeſty laid down two maxims of ſtate; the one was, not to force conſcience ; the other 147. 
was, not to let factious practices go utipuniſhed, becduſe they were covered with the pre- 
tence of conſcience. She revived none of the ſevere laws paſſed in her father's time, till Ib. 149. 
ſhe was threatened with the Spani invaſion, when the prieſts were ſent over from foreign 
ſeminaries to. corrupt her ſubjects, by which treaſon Was carried in the clouds, and infuſed 
ſecretly in confeſſion i then pecuniary puniſfiments were inflicted on ſuch as withdrew from 
the 4 and, in concluſion, ſhe was forced to make laws of greater rigour; but often 
mitigated the ſeverity of them. As for the Puritans, as long as they only inveighed againſt _ 
ſome abuſes, their violence only was condemned: when they refuſed to comply with ſome | $ 
ceremonies, ahd queſtioned the ſuperiority of biſhops, and declared for a bee in Collier; b 
the church, they were connived at with great gentleneſs : but when they began to defame 3.5. . 
the government by ridicul6us paſquils, boaſted of their numbers and ſtrength, and broke 
out into tumults, then it appeafed that it was faction, and not zeal, that animated 
them: upon that the queen found it neceſſary to reſtrain them more than ſhe had done for- 2 
merly ; yet ſhe did it with all the moderation that could conſiſt with the peace .of the . 
church and ſtate. 9 F VCC Betts 
Queen Elizabeth had a particular friendſhip for Henry IV. of France; and to her in a Wel. 
great meaſure he owed his crown: She never laid any thing more to heart than his changing 13 
his religion; and it was a long time before ſhe could be brought to believe it. But when p. 14. 
ſhe received the account of it from himſelf, all her conſtancy failed her; and in the agony e Bs 
of her grief, ſnatching a pen, ſhe writ him the following expoſtulatory letter. TN Age: 
% Alas! what deep forrow, What vehement grief, what fi Fs have I felt at my heart, Welwoods 
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* for the things which Morlante hath told me of? Alas! is the world come to this 7* 
% paſs? Was it poſſible that any worldly matter ſhould make you quit the fear of God ? 

* Can we expect any happy iffue of ſuch a fat? Or could you think that he who 
“ hath hitherto with his own right-hand upholden and preſerved you, would now forſake 
* you? It is a very dangerous thing to do evil that good niay come of it. Yet I hope 
« a ſober ſpirit will put you into a better mind. In the mean time, I will not omit te 
« make it a principal part of my prayers, the hog mitgs | you to God, moon him 
te that the hands of Eau may not loſe you the bleſſing of Jacob. Whereas you do re- 
e ligiouſly-and ſolemnly offer me your friendſhip, I know to my great coſt I have well 
« deſerved it; neither ſhould I repent-that, had you not changed your Father. Verily, from 
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% dearly love and honour mine own Father, than a falſe and eoùnterfeit one: which God 
4 knoweth very well, who, I beſeech him, bring you back again to a better mind.” Sub- 


to do with it, ExizaszTH# R.“. This letter was worthy of herſelf, and of that me- * 
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